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ST. PETER-PORT, THE CAPITAL OF GUERNSEY 


| 


Where King Edward is still Duke 
of Normandy 








BY ROBERT SHACKLETON 
T is only a few miles from the English take it seriously, and not as an empty 
% coast; it is in daily communication form. They bitterly resent any naming 
: with English ports; practically all of of their isle as one of the British, and 
its intercourse, alike business and social, equally do they resent being accounted 
$ is with England; and yet King Edward French; for they are Norman. 
7 is given allegiance as heir of the Norman Nowhere in the world do conditions 


line rather than as King of Great Brit- so inexplicable exist, for there has not 
ain. When, here in Guernsey, his ac- for centuries been concomitant Norman 





cession was officially proclaimed, it was environment to preserve the Norman 
as Norman Duke as well as Indian Em-_ tradition. 
peror and English King—and the people Magna Charta has never touched 


rtuys 
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A GUERNSEY COTTAGE 


Guernsey, there is no trial by jury, there ago vanished from Normandy itself. 
is a general absence of supposedly indis- And, with Guernsey’s fascinating sur- 
pensable adjuncts of liberty and good vivals of the ancient, there goes a 
government. Many of the people still fascinating charm of roads and coasi- 
speak the Norman- French which long line, of flowers and houses and sea. 


If I begin with 
William the Con- 
queror it is not that 
I am about to write 
history. I shall 
write only of the 
present day. Yet to 
do that in Guernsey 
is always to go dip- 
ping back into the 
misty past. 

When they pre- 
pared to bury Wil- 
liam in the great 
abbey church which 
he had built at Caen 
a poor man fell 
upon his knees and 
cried aloud: “ Ha! 
Ro! Ha! Ro! Ha! 
Ro! A Taide, mon 
prince! On me fait 

AN OLD MILL IN GUERNSEY tori!” (“To my aid! 
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They are wronging me !”’) And the man arose, all trembling, and looked 
burial of the puissant duke and king did about him, uncertain and in fear. And 


not proceed until the appeal had been the rich man desisted instantly, and when 
listened to and the wrong set right. the court heard the ease it decided for 
William had taken the man’s land, so it the demand of the poor. 
appeared, in build 
ing the church, and, 
as is sometimes thi 
way with great men, 
had conveniently 
forgotten to pay. 
This Clameur de 
IIaro, as it is ke 
vally termed; this 
very perfection of 
injunction peremp 
tory; had long been 
recognized even in 
William’s time, and 
it is formally set 
down in the cod 
which, compiled 
‘rom the most an- 
cient laws and 
printed at Rouen 
centuries ¢ i 


go, 18 
still in daily use 
in Guernsey! 

For the Clameur 
is no mere antiqua- 
rian dead letter. It 
is with dread that 
the conjuration is 
employed, for it is 
like the ealling of 
spirits from the 
vasty deep, vet sel- 
dom does a year 
pass without its be 
ing heard. And 
there is no man who 
dares disregard it. 





It was but a few 
months ago that an 


unhappy citizen ap- 





plied the injune- 
tion to one of the 
rulers of the island 
who was tearing AN OLD-TIME BUILDING WITH PROJECTING STORIES 

down a_ building 

whose ownership 

was in dispute between them. He knelt I talked with both appealer and ap 
upon the steps of the court - house, and pealed against. “ He had to stop,” said 
his voice went quaveringly as he be the poor man, quietly; “he had no 
gan the ancient ery, and then shrilled choice.” “T had to stop when he cried 
high and loud; and people stood about in ‘Ha! Ro!’” said the rich man, quietly; 
silent awe, until, the rite complete, the “Thad no chone.” And this in the twen- 
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a certain Duke 



























MANY A_ STREET 





St. Peter-Port, the capital of Guern 
Sey, rises steeply from the sea, in red 
tiled houses, narrow and gabled and tall, 
and upon a rock in the midst of the har 
bor an old eastle sullenly thrusts up its 
walls from amid a rising huddle. 

Not an ancient 
town, this; and yet, 





as you mount its 
streets, you ee as- 
pects of age in their 
wavering, doddering 
lines, and now and 
then you find old 
time buildings with 
proj cting stories 
nodding over the 
ways. Many a street 
is but a lengthening 
stairway of — stone. 
: And in its Sunday 
calm the town is 

lighted up by the 


4 red - coated soldiers 
| marching in a body 


{ to church. 

‘| Outside of the city 

i there are Norman 
‘ f houses and Norman 

Mi} roads, and the green 

¥ and glimmering 


hedges are Norman, 
and there are tan- 
4 dem teams, so dear 
to Norman hearts, 
and Norman roses 
clambering over Nor- 
man walls, and Nor- 
man blouse’ and 
gown in red or pur- 
ple or blue, and an- 
cient white - capped 
(? a : women knitting just 
outside of Norman 


cottage doors. 


STAIRWAY OF STONE Forty thousand 


legal proc eding 


And that there 


contemporaries 


pe ople there are 

—_ the island. 
They are not all of Norman type, busi- 
ness having led many others hither, and 
this but adds to the marvel of it, that 
forty thousand inhabitants, of mixed 
race, should continue under the control 
of laws ten hundred years old. For 
Guernsey is ruled by a court and parlia- 
ment which date back their forms and 
powers a thousand years 
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THERE 1S MUCH TO SUMMON | 


The island 
each with 
ot 


is divided into douzaines, 
its twelve douzainiers. A 


the douzainiers 


few 
The 


jurats and bailiff (he being appointed by 


are also jurats. 


the Crown and having only advisory pow- 
the 
and those of the higher court, with the 


ers) form lower and higher courts; 


rectors of the island, who are a politically 
powerful 
States. 


body, form the parliament or 
A few deputies, 
altered the 
jurats, and 


added recently, 
Dou- 
all in 
for life, and when a douzainier or 
jurat dies his fellows fill the vacaney. 
There 


Cruernsey. 


have not conditions. 


zainiers, rectors are 


othee 


are few crimes committed in 
The that the 


cused is seldom acquitted acts admirably 


knowledge ac- 
as a practical deterrent. 
The accused is first subjected to a pri- 


vate interrogatoire he 


is allowed 
The bailiff 
and two jurats searchingly question him, 
alone and uneautioned and unadvised of 
Indeed, a man aceused has 
no rights that a jurat is bound to respect. 


before 


to see a friend or lawyer. 


any rights. 

The prisoner next appears before the 
(‘ow de Pi lice. Not the ” police court ms 
for in this part of the English Channel 
French is the official language, in which 


Pp 


REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 


every law is recorded, every contract 


made, 
written. 


every resolution 
Even in the assembled States it 
was only recently permitted that English 
in 


parliamentary 


spoken when preferred, and 


meeting is a babel of tongues. 


now a 
In Guern- 
sey a man becomes a linguist perforce, 
there being the English and the Norman 
ind the French. 

In the 


prisoner 


Cour de Police the unhappy 
finds himself facing the same 
two jurats and bailiff, who, having heard 
him in secret, are quite prepared to re 
ward him openly; and they have brought 
two more jurats with them. 

Ile had hest be 
whatever fortune gives him, 
he appeal to the 
from his cell through 
passage up strait and narrow stair, 
and finds himself, emergent, confronted 
by the four jurats and bailiff, who, with 
their minds quite made up, have brought 


now, W ith 
for should 

he led 
underground 


content, 


upper court is 
an 


a 


along several more jurats for good meas- 


ure. It is as cumulative as the nursery- 


house that Jack built, for the prisoner 
all forlorn finds that nothing added to the 
jingle is ever allowed to drop out. 


Any person may be arrested on the 
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THE RECEDING TIDE LEAVES SHIPS HIGH STRANDED 


bare word of a complainant, and no 
action for false imprisonment lies. <A 
man’s house is not his castle, for the 
police may search without warrant. Ev 
post facto laws may be made. A stranger, 
arrested, is not admitted to bail. The 
whipping-post is in constant operation 
(not, however, for wife-beating), and the 
punishments are precisely graded, as, 
from twenty-five to fifty strokes with a 
twelve-thonged whip, or from eighteen to 
twenty-four with a vicious bunch of 
jagged twigs. ITere, mercy does not al 
ways fall like the gentle dew from heaven. 

Indefinite imprisonment for debt is in 
force, even when there has been no fraud. 
And there is even banishment! But a 
few months ago a long-time resident, con 
victed of forgery, was sentenced to an im- 
prisonment of two months and xu banish- 
ment of six years. Strangers may be 
banished if deemed undesirable sojourn- 
ers. And all this in the Channel, in an 
island doing a heavy business with Eng- 
land in rock and tomatoes! 

Peculiarly a people, these, who must 
not throw stones, for that very tomato 
business has put more. glass houses in 
Guernsey than are in any other place of 


similar area. And the island would have 
given a chivalrous revel to Don Quixote, 


or in every direction windmills are seen. 


' 
Ilistory here is suggestive rather than 
insistent. For peopl who sO adhe re to 
the old in customs there is a curious dis 
regard for the old as expressed in build 
ings. So much has been destroyed that 
the past never obtrudes. There is never 
the sense that here is a history lesson 
that must dutifully be learned. To find 
details of the iron past one must scrape 
away the accumulated rust of centuries. 
Yet, for those who care for it, there is 
much to summon up remembrance of 
things past. There are ruins on rocky 
headlands, and on isolated heights rising 
out of lone and level flats, and every 
solitary inlet has its tower of stone. 

There are splendid views of cliff and 
sea, the water is tropical in its color 
ing, and by the lonely shore you forget 
that you are on an island of business 
and population. 

Those who seek for memorials of the 
“'Toilers of the Sea” will meet with dis 
appointment. The haunted house still 
stands, and it still stands lonely on a 
cliff-edge, but it is prosaically altered and 
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A high tide is that of 
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ind violent 
The 
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sea goes sweeping out, 


leaving ships high stranded in 


rbor; and then it comes hurriedly 
haek. 
To know 


their 


must 
fact 


people one know 
‘nd the that 
Guernsey set up a costly memorial to that 
Albert did 


himself but be 


ans 


monuments ; 


distinguish 
the 
that 
For you can- 


who nothing to 


married to Queen, 
innate absurdity one is 
to find. 


not always take Guernsey quite serious- 


shows the 


all along ¢ xy cting 


ly: it takes itself too seriously for that. 





But they hon r others than 


Albert. W hi re, as 


on the sands of 


tar 
the 
be en 


more 


here, footprints 


time have blurred 


and mingled by the centuries, such indi- 


vidual prints as are preserved gain ther 


by an access of importance; and so, whet 


a right brave son of Guernsey fights a 


right brave sea-fight, they put up for him 


when a 


And 


to the 


a shaft of ninety feet. 


governor devotes himself making 
of roads they raise to his memory a shaft 
six feet higher than the other! It is as 
if the 
as ninety is to ninety-six, so is the fighter 
of fights to the builder of roads. 

And many a 


ment. 


mathematical islanders figured that 


is a road of allure 
and 
twisting, labyrinthine charm. 


road 
miles of 
Many of 


the lanes are so narrow that two wagons 


There are miles 


driving cannot pass. There are myriads 


of flowers. There are endless stone walls. 


Horses and 


tached in 


together. at 
Men 
and women out of Millet’s paintings go 
Roofs 


bent 


oxen plough 


anomalous fraternity. 
stoopingly together over the soil. 


are of time-stained tile and age 
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WHERE KING EDWARD IS 


thatch. Cottages are tucked into corners 
with that haphazard instinet which, when 
a true instinct, is so superior to art. 

I found that in everything Guernsey 
is the place that is different. Men are 
of age at twenty; the weekly half-holiday 
is on Thursday; the gallon is five per 
cent. smaller than the English; to reduce 
English pounds of weight to Guernsey 
pounds one must multiply by twenty-nine 
and divide by thirty - two; and one is 
given thirteen Guernsey pennies for ev- 
ery English shilling. 

Is it tax-paying day or quarter day? 
Behold a long line of islanders with 
wagons, and other islanders with paniers, 
for great part of rents and taxes are pay- 
able in wheat and corn, in butter and 
eggs and chickens and eels; and contracts 
ealling for chickens are likely to specify 
the minimum length of “ queue.” 

Does a man wish to sell or devise his 
real estate? He is not a free agent. The 
eldest son has the right indefeasible to 
the house and to part of the land, and the 
other children have the right to the re- 
mainder. If there are no children, and 
the man makes a deed of sale, it must 
be publicly announced, and any one of 
kin as near as the seventh degree may 
stop the transaction and purchase the 
land himself. One easily understands 
why land remains in the same families 
for generations. 

A man dies, leaving personal property. 
It is divided into as many shares, plus 
one, as there are children; the eldest son 
selects two shares, and the other children 
choose one each in order of age—the 
original division, to insure fairness, hav- 
ing been made by the youngest, who, per- 
foree, takes the share that is finally left! 

The other Channel Islands, alike rem- 
nants of old Normandy, have their own 
survivals of the old, but they are not 
nearly so strange as those of Guernsey. 
And Jersey and Alderney and Guernsey 
are jealous rivals in every particular, and 
especially so in regard to cattle and foot- 
ball. When Eve, in naming the animals, 
came to the cows, she remembered all 
three of these bits of land, and a most 
rigid quarantine against other cattle pre- 
serves the strains. And as to football: 
I saw the Guernsey eleven hailed with 
mighty acclaim returning from Jersey, 
flushed with victory, and I saw the Al- 
Vou. CXV.—No. 686.—22 
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derney men come and play them; and 
all Guernsey was in excitement, and the 
governor himself appeared amid clamor 
of band and acclamation of people. 

The governor, appointed by the Crown, 
has charge of military affairs. He may 
sit in the States, but has no vote. He 
may veto, but that power has practically 
lapsed through long disuse. Guernsey 
seriously holds that the British Parlia- 
ment has absolutely no power over it; 
that the only power is with the King (the 
Duke of Normandy) and his privy council. 

The high court meets with formal in- 
formality, turning readily from criminal 
cases to laws. Every law must be origi- 
nated here, to be passed on by the States 
later. And if any private citizen wishes 
to express his opinion regarding a pro- 
posed law he steps out, as I have seen one 
do. to a railed space, and says his say. 

A tranquil, placid, contented island, 
in spite of the Draconian severity of its 
laws and the Vehmgericht powers of its 
rulers. A law-abiding people, in spite of 
the frequent petty thefts requiring flag- 
ellatory discipline. A beneficent people, 
in spite of a firm dislike to give aid to 
those who ask for it. A fund, established 
over three centuries ago, yields five hun- 
dred pounds annually for the help of 
people who help themselves, and it ex- 
presses the Guernsey standpoint. There 
must be no begging. If an _ islander 
should beg he would be imprisoned in 
stantly. <A stranger, begging, is shipped 
‘““as near as possible ” to his home. 

Though Guernsey has preserved her 
usages for a thousand years immutable, 
the end of their long dominion is ap- 
proaching. Less than another century, 
perhaps only another decade, will see 
their obliteration. And with the passing 
of the old there will likewise be a passing 
of the picturesque. Glass houses are en- 
croaching upon the bleakness of the coast, 
upon the hills yellow with gorse, upon 
the paths zigzagging steeply downward 
to the sea. Quarrymen are blasting un 
derneath the walls of ancient castles. 
The British Parliament has begun to in- 
quire, with curious belatedness, what 
manner of folk these are who claim exemp- 
tion from Parliamentary control. 

And so, the long shadows are falling, 
and the evening of Guernsey’s_ ro- 
mance draws nigh. 
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Johnny Hall 


BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


from the farmhouse, with their 

mother by the gate, William and 
Thomas Cooke bounced dismally on the 
seat. They were going out to spend the 
day with relatives. 

They bounced harde~ up and down as 
the stage-driver reined in suddenly. 
Their mother was crying after them. 


|’ the old yellow stage rocking away 


“Air you sure you’ve both got your 
handkercheefs ?” 

They looked in their pockets. Each 
dragged out, with difficulty, a small, white 
square with a colored border. They sur- 
veyed them slowly, while the other pas- 
sengers, on their Saturday’s way to town, 
wriggled in their places. William’s bor- 
der was of pink polka-dots on a purple 
ground. Thomas’s was of ‘purple polka- 
dots on a pink ground. 

William thrust his head out of the 
stage window presently. “I guess so!” 
he called back. 

Their mother wiped her little face re- 


lievedly. She had hurried so to get them- 


ready for the stage, she had forgotten to 
say the things she always said in parting. 
She vet had a wash-rag in her hand. She 
waved it at them admiringly. 

“Don’t get homesick for me!’ 

Thomas thrust his head out of the 
window. “ No’m,” he shouted above the 
noise of the stage wheels, now creaking 
on again, “we won't!” 

“ Don’t!”—she called. But they could 
not hear her. They could only see the 
wash-rag flaunting in the autumn road. 

They wore their new suits of mixed 
cloth, with stiff, white collars and plaid 
ties. Even through their stockings their 
long, unwonted trousers pricked their 
knees. Their shoes were freshly blacked 
and smelled. Their round straw hats set- 
tled down so far upon their heads they 
spread their ears, behind which their tow 
hair was wet and sleekly brushed. 

Thomas held, tightly screwed in his 
hand, a paper bag of ham sandwiches to 


, 


be eaten when they were hungry. They 
were already hungry. He unscrewed thx 
bag and peered in. 

“Tow many air they?” William whis- 
pered. 

“Two ’piece.” 

Within sight of their house, the smok 
of the breakfast fire still eurling hotly 
from the chimney, they ate their lunch. 
Then Thomas blew up the bag, and Will 
iam popped it with his fist. The old lady 
beside them on the seat, who was done up 
heavily in a gray shawl and whose green 
leather reticule kept poking into Thomas 
with the movement of the stage, turned 
around and looked at them with severity. 

“Gracious!” she said ecrossly, “ you’re 
makin’ too much noise.” 

“T don’t keer.” William answered her 
politely. Neither he nor Thomas now 
eared any longer for intercourse with 
women. 

The rest of the passengers in the stage 
stared at them reprovingly. They were 
all women. Most of them had market- 
baskets at their feet. From some of the 
baskets stuck out yellow chicken-feet, and 
in some showed dozens of eggs, and pats 
of butter swathed in wet cloth. The only 
man aboard was the stage-driver. His 
crooked back in its faded coat was a 
prodigious comfort to them. 

With all the ladies staring at them so 
intently, a thought occurred to William. 
Instantly he clutched his right hip pocket 
and nudged Thomas with his elbow. 
Thomas understood acutely. He had ear- 
ried the ham sandwiches, but William, 
being the older, had the money on him. 
In his trousers were the two dimes for 
their round-trip fares, which they were 
to hand to the stage-driver, getting off at 
Aunt Mary and Aunt Hitty’s. 

“Tt’s an awful lot o’ money,” Thomas 
observed secretively in a loud whisper. 
The old lady’s retieule poked into him. 
It had an empty feeling. 

“*Sh!” said William, warningly. 
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JOHNNY 
“?*Tain’t much,” 
said Thomas. 

From that time on 
they covertly watch- 
ed the 
Thomas 
eying the old lady, 
whom he recognized 


passengers, 


especially 


dimly as a lifelong 
friend of their moth- 
er’s. Every now and 
then William again 
elutehed his hip 
pocket anxiously. 
Johnny Hall had 
warned them of the 
danger of a man’s 
travelling with 
money. 

‘Yer want to per 
tend yer ain't got 
none,” he had _ said, 
towering grandly 
above them by the 


“ 


pigsty, er more’n 
likely yer’ll git it 
atole.” 

The stage made a 
fine clatter on the 
road. The driver was 
perpetually cracking 
his long whip in the 
morning air, making 
a delightful 
Sometimes he over 


noise. 


took wagons, going, 
too, toward town, lit- 
tle, long-legged colts 
tagging after the 
horses. Sometimes 
wagons overtook him 
and passed him by 
with a sound of 
laughter. Once out 
of the dust, which on Saturday morning 
rose over the road like steam over a ket- 
tle, appeared a drove of red cattle driven 
by a tall man with only one eye in his 
head, and once there emerged a flock of 
sheep which bleated as it ran. The man 
who was throwing stones at the flock 
from behind was as well worth looking 
at as the other one. He was crazy Billy. 
So many wonderful things happened to 
thrill a traveller, the old lady after a 
while turned to them again forgivingly. 
“Tt’s awful nice to take a stage ride, 








HALL. 


THEY WERE ALREADY HUNGRY 


ain’t it?” she said in her snuffling 
woman’s tones. 

William drew himself up. He made 
himself as nearly tall as Johnny Hall had 
looked, standing by the pigs, as he possi- 
bly could. “I wouldn’t keer,” he said 
witheringly, “to take a stage ride ef 
ve’d gimme the hull United States.” 

Thomas, too, tried to be very tall. 
“T wouldn’t keer,” he said, “to take a 
stage ride ef ye’d gimme yer—yer pa’s 
hull farm.” 


The old lady snuffled something to her- 


HE EXHIBITED TO 


self indistinctly in her shawl. She did 
not offer them those gifts to induce them 
to ride with her into town. She did not 
speak to them again. 
made conver- 
sation with each other as they jolted on. 
“ What d’ye s’ px yse,”’ Thomas asked lone- 
they the 
“Johnny Hall’s goin’ to 


From time to time they 


somely while were going by 
meeting-house, 
do to-day ?” 
William considered poignantly. “ More’n 
likely build a new rabbit-pen.” 
changed. He not 
so tall, nor was William, as they had 
up to the old lady. 


rabbit in it—er the 


Thomas’s chin was 
been when speaking 
“An’ put the black 


white one? 


THEM HIS TWO 


RABBITS 


“ Both of ’em,” said William, miserably. 

“ An’ feed ’em turnip tops an’ guv ’em 
water out o’ that cracked bowl ?” 

William nodded. “ Pooh!” he 
soon, in a forced voice, 
ain’t no ery-baby.” 


added 
“Johnny Hall 
‘I ain’t neither!” said Thomas, hotly. 
“ Well,” William, in the 
mufiled key, “ what air you a-doin’ with 
your handkercheef ?” 


said same 


‘I’m jest,” answered Thomas, tremu- 
lously, “ a-lookin’ at the border.” 
The stage lumbered heavily up the hill. 


The meeting-hopse was now a white speck 


in the distance. 
“T ’xpect,” said William, “ Johnny Hall 
ll feel awful bad “bout our goin’ ’way.” 
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The thought of what Johnny Hall 
might at that moment be feeling nearly 
overcame Thomas. The green reticul 
was jabbing him with a truly feminin 
persistency. He shoved it from him 
fiercely. “ You ke p that out o° me,” he 
muttered to the old lady. 

At the top of the hill the horses stopp 7 
for breath. Below in the haze could be 

en. if a boy leaned far enough out 
of the window, the shingle roof of Aunt 
Mary and Aunt Hitty’s house. Beyond 
that shone the roofs of town, set in little, 
straight streets of trees, which were not 
so high but that the tower of the court 
house was higher, standing out above 
the tree tops with the clock in its wooden 
face like an eye. From the top of the 
hill, too, a boy’s ears, strained from the 
stage, could often catch, if the wind wer 
right, or if the next day promised rain, 
the sound of the clock’s striking the time 
of day. Not much in the world made the 
heart beat more quickly than the strokes 
of the clock bell, ringing up mellowly 
from the town to the hill. 

But William and Thomas did not lean 

f the window nor stretch their ears. 

“T think,” said Thomas, “ Johnny Hall 

is the nicest feller 
fin’t he?” cried William. 

“Tle’s pretty near fourteen, ain’t he?” 
Thomas’s voice was moved and reedy. 

“ Fourteen !—he’s goin’ on fifteen!” 

The stout stage-horses, having gained 
their breath, crept down the hill, the 
brake of the stage held tightly, and then 
began to trot along the level stretch of 
the road. Onee William and Thomas 
would have been much pleased over this 
sign that they were close upon their des- 
tination. Formerly they had daily begged 
of their mother, “ Ma, kin we go to see 
Aunt Mary ’n’ Aunt [litty to-morrer?” 
And their mother had dealt with the 
question very seriously. “ Mebbe,” she 


had always answered, “ Aunt Mary ’n’ 


Aunt Hitty ‘ll send for you to come next 
week ef you air real good, jest like you 
air at Christmas time.” 

But this was before they had known 
Johnny Hall. It was before, in fact, they 
had ever intimately known a man. Tt 


was true, they knew their father. But 


Johnny Hall was different from their 


father. If not taller—he soon would bi 
nor better, he was a great deal smarter. 


JOHNNY 
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They Hall two 


whole days, vesterday and the day before. 


had known Johnny 


Previously they had been only able to 
gawk at him in admiration. He lived on 
the little strip of land next to their farm, 
and went by their house many times a 
day—now with a tin ean of bait, now rid 


1! 


¢ a horse bareback to water, now bent 


on no errand, but merely strolling by 
charmingly with his hands in his pockets 
and a haughty whistle on his lips. Al 
though every time that he went by they 
stopped their play with the little neighbor 
girl, or their association with their 
mother—from a rising impulse that they 
were fit for higher things—and ran to 
hang conspicuously over the gate, and to 
eall out hopefully, “Kin we go ‘long?’ 
he never saw them. Sometimes the little 
girls, also, left their play and stood forth 
that Johnny Hall might see them—they 
did not know he had no use for women. 
Johnny Hall not only did not see the lit 
tle girls teetering on their toes with ex 
peetation, but he made wry faces at them 
whenever he didn’t see them. 

The period of his execlusiveness was so 
protracted, it almost seemed that it was 
going to last forever. Every attempt that 
William and Thomas made to attract his 
attention was abortive. Then suddenly, 
without warning, on the day before yes 
terday, he had stooped to them. They did 
not know why—they were not aware that 
they looked any better than usual, as they 
hung over the gate imploringly. Pos- 
sibly their call to go along had been 
louder and therefore more suecessfully 
made him turn around and—see them! 
He approached them slowly. It was a 
high moment. 

“Kin yer suck eggs?” he inquired. 

They could not. Their faces fell. 
Then William had an inspiration. 

“We kin turn summersets.” 

He left the gate, and Thomas too. se- 
fore Johnny Hall two pairs of legs rose 
and fell on the green grass. 

“Huh!” he observed with condescen- 
sion, “mebhe yer could learn to suck 
em.” 

He turned a series of handsprings 
easily in the road. When he had resumed 
his normal position he gave them each an 
angleworm out of his pocket. Then he 
asked them another question, which also 
for a moment blighted them. 
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“ Jest with girls, 
hate girls!” 
At this he began to move off up the 


road, whistling a lively tune. 


play don’t ye ¢ -| 


William and Thomas paused, but only 
briefly. 

“7 hate girls!” 
him. 


shouted William after 


“T hate ’em awful!” screamed Thomas. 
Hall halted. 


house,” he 


Johnny “Ef yer'll come 


up to my said, “ll show 


yer somethin’.” 


They went in an hour’s time. [is was 
There fine 
stairway tottering up to the loft along 
the wall, and 
pleasant pigsty jutting from the kitchen 
At they thought there 
no women anywhere about. But by and 


a grand house. was such a 


outside there was such a 


door. first were 


by they made out his mother smoking 


under an apple-tree. Her pipe gave her 
She was a fair sight. 
Johnny Hall showed them what he had 
He exhibited to them 
his two rabbits, in a rickety pen, and the 
soles of his bare feet. 


‘Yer could 


a manly east. 


promised them. 


run a pin into ’em,” he 


swelled about his feet, “an’ I wouldn’t 
feel it—I wouldn’t feel a darnin’-needle !” 
Then sitting with them by the ash- 


barrel, which was finely placed by the 
front door, he told them all that he knew. 
He knew everything. 

They ran home weighted with knowl- 
edge and trying to whistle, with their 
hands thrust carelessly into their pockets. 
They beheld with new eyes the comforta- 


ble farmhouse which had given them 
birth and which had hitherto sheltered 
them without criticism. It shrank to a 


Was even a 
She had 
For old time’s sake alone they 
let her give them a lunch of bread and 
blackberry jam. 

Yesterday they had gone back to John- 
ny Hall’s house with the news that they 
were going out to-day to spend the day. 
Their mother had told them in an eager 
fashion, as she spread the,jam, that Aunt 
Mary and Aunt Hitty had sent for them. 
They were secretly proud of the invitation. 
They thoucht that being invited out to see 
their aunts would make Johnny Hall ab- 
solutely certain that they could learn to 
suck eggs. They forgot that aunts were 
They had found him by the pig- 


pitiful nothingness. There 
woful lack about their mother. 
no pipe. 


women. 
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sty, scratching the back of a pig with a 
hoe-handle. He gentlemanly and 
leisurely and seemed sincerely glad to 
see them. 

“We air Aunt Mary ‘) 
Aunt Hitty’s to-morrer to stay all day!” 
William burst forth at once. 

“Goin’ to hev an awful good time,” 
said Thomas. 


was 


a-goin to 


The news was unexpectedly received. 
Johnny Hall moved the hoe-handle dis 
dainfully. 

“Pooh!” he 
no fun. J wouldn’t go ef yer gimme the 
hull United States!” 

The invitation dwindled. They grasped 
at their self-respect. 

“We'll hev a stage ride,” Thomas de- 
fended timidly. 

Johnny Hall east the hoe-handle from 
him seornfully. “ Yah! an’ wear all yer 
good clothes an’ feel awful.” He stretch- 
ed himself to fullest stature. “I 
wouldn’t keer to take a stage ride if yer'd 
gimme yer pa’s hull farm! 


sneered, “yer won’t hev 


his 


A stage ride 
ain’t nawthin’!” 


“We 


the money ourselves,” 


hand the driver 
said William, fee- 
bly, “’stead of ma’s givin’ it to him at 
the gate.” 
Then it 
above 


air a-goin’ to 


that, towering grandly 
them, he had warned them in a 
dreadful whisper of the danger of travel- 
ling with money. 

“Aunt Mary ’n’ Aunt Hitty eat out on 
the porch,” Thomas made a final effort. 

Johnny Hall sniffed. “I do,” 
he said. 

They stared at his house. 


was 


allus 


“You ain’t 
got no porch,” said William, wonderingly. 

“T don’t keer,” said Johnny Hall. 

He took up a pail of slop and poured 
it elegantly into the trough for the pigs. 
“ Aunts,” he continued, “is awful mean. 
Ef they ask yer to dinner they allus jist 
guv yer the guzzards an’ gobble all the 
chicken up theirselves.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and turned 
from them. 

“A stage ride ain’t 
William, in a hurry. 

“°Tain’t nawthin’ ’tall!” eried Thomas. 

Johnny Hall came back to them. 
“T’m goin’ to do somethin’ awful nice 
to-morrer.” 

“What air you a-goin’ to do?” they 
quavered. 
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But Johnny Hall would not tell. They 
went away from his house without know- 
ing, the bubble of their invitation burst 
like a pig’s bladder pricked with a pin. 

“ Mebbe,” William choked in parting, 
“ma’ll let us stay to home.” 

The 
ward as 
Mary 
Mary 


stage lurched the passengers for- 
the driver stopped at Aunt 
Aunt Hitty’s house. Aunt 
waiting by the horse-block, 
and in the doorway with the fan of blue 
glass above it was lame Aunt Hitty with 
her crutch. They did not look at them. 
William 
handed the driver the money, going by 
the old lady outside the stage. Thomas 
still had upon her. “ She’s 
a-tryin’ to git it,” he whispered excited- 
ly; “she’s been a-tryin’ the hull way.” 
Aunt Mary kissed them before the pas- 
for the 
Land sakes!” she said, 
She had on 


and 
was 


They climbed out unwillingly. 


his eye 


sengers were fairly started on 


“ 


roofs of town. 
“but I’m glad to see you.” 
a pink dress sunbonnet. 
Her round, rosy face very kind. 
William wiped off his salutation first, 
then Thomas wiped off his. In the light 
of yesterday they felt certain that Johnny 
Hall did not She talked to 


and a_ white 


was 


kiss aunts. 


them in a lively way on the walk up to 
the doorway from the road, quite as though 
they were really interested in what she 


Finally William said some- 
thing in response to all her lively speeches. 

“We'd ruther hev stayed at home,” he 
threw in. 


was saying. 


She was chirping so like a happy robin, 
she did not hear him. 

“Tow’s your ma and pa?” she asked 
them, beaming upon them rosily from her 
bonnet. They answered her without put- 
ting much thought on the matter. 

“ They’re well,” said William. 

“They ain’t very well,” said Thomas. 

Their hands were growing very warm 
in hers. They pulled them out. 

“ Tere’s the old house!” she said. 

They looked at it. It had a wide door- 
way set in it, like a big laughing 
mouth bidding them come in, and tall 
windows with little panes of glass. Red 
woodbine leaves, on their journey to the 
shingle roof, climbed along the clap- 
boarding. Under the roof was the straw 
of swallows’ nests which Aunt Mary and 
Aunt Hitty bear to have 
taken down. Above the main part of the 


never could 
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roof rose the brick parlor chimney, al 
high as the 
which other swallows came to 
build their nests in the spring. They had 
visiting at the house when 
Aunt Mary and Aunt Hitty had built a 
fire in the parlor in a cold summer’s rain, 


most as town court-house 


tower, in 


once been 


and had seen them wringing their hands 
and crying about the hearth at the hatch- 
lings from the nests falling half roasted 
down the chimney. 

“°Tain’t nawthin’ like Johnny 
William criticised coldly. 
hurt feet, and he 
them crossly. 


Hall’s 
His 


limped in 


house,” 
shoes his 

Aunt Mary laughed, as women always 
do—at nothing. 

“ An’ who’s Johnny Hall?” she asked, 
—“ that little, ugly, freckled-face boy that 
lives next to you?” 

William stiffened. “No,” he 
“that ain’t him—he’s awful tall.” 

“ An’ he’s a good deal purtier ’n you 
air,” said Thomas, simply. 
were galling him. There were masses of 
frosted asters on either side the walk. 
He kicked at them to ease his feelings. 

Aunt Mary took hold of his hand again. 
“There,” she laughed genily; “a gentle- 
man don’t go round kickin’ things.” 

He limped distantly beside her. “A 
gen’leman,” he replied, “has to kick at 
things sometimes.” He would not have 
needed to explain such a self-evident fact 
to Johnny Hall. 

Lame Aunt Hitty had on a blue dress, 
with a white bonnet. Her face was thin 
and white, but it was as kind as Aunt 
Mary’s rosy one, and her eyes were sweet 
as a blue flower. She kissed them very 
fondly. Again they were compelled to 
wipe their solemn little faces. 

“They’re a-growin’ up, Hitty,” Aunt 
Mary laughed. But Aunt Hitty did not 
seem to hear her. She went on fondly 
imprinting kisses on their hard cheeks. 
She seemed to have so many of them, 
Thomas was moved to ask a question, 
even with Johnny Hall not by to answer 
it out of his wisdom. 

“Where,” he asked, 
from ?” 

“ What, dearie?” said Aunt Hitty. 

“Tle means them 
William, chillingly. 

“Why,” said Aunt Hitty, “from the 
heart, 0’ ‘ 


said, 


His shoes, too, 


“do them come 


kisses,” 


explained 


’ 
course. 
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Thomas took care to remember what 
she said, in order to ask Johnny Hall that 
night if what she said was true. 

Aunt Mary once taught school two 
weeks to fill the sick school-teacher’s 





purring nearly loud enough to awaken a 


dead man. 


Around the walls were pictures of all 


kinds. Aunt Hitty was a hand for 


pictures. William stared at them. 

“Them _ picters,” 
he said, ‘‘ain’t 
nawthin’ to what 
Johnny Hall’s got.” 

Aunt Mary’s back 
was turned. She 
was pouring an am- 
ber liquid into two 
enormous tumblers 
from a pitcher. 
Aunt Hitty was go- 
ing to her chair, 
making a noise on 
the floor with her 
crutches. 

“He ain’t got 
none,” Thomas said 
in a low voice. 

“T don’t keer,” 
said William. 

**Now,’’ cried 
Aunt Mary, “who 
wants some lem’- 
nade ?” 

They looked at 
each other, not 
knowing whether 
Johnny Hall drank 
or not. They could 
not refuse. They 
drank thirstily, if 
somewhat darkly, 
from the enormous 
tumblers. 

“7 *xpect,” ob- 
served Thomas, 
“Johnny Hall ’d 
guv us gallons o’ 
lem’nade when we 


THEY RUSHED TO THE WINDOW went to his house 


place. “ You mustn’t,” she said to Will- 
iam, in her kind, chirping way, “ say 
‘them kisses,—say those, not them.” 
They went through the laughing door- 
way into the house. There was a gay 
rag-carpet on the sitting-room floor, with 
streaks of the autumn sunshine lying 
across it in yellow bars. Aunt Hitty’s 
chair was by the window, and on the 
window-seat was Mr. Brown, the cat, 


—ef we ast him 
for it.” 

“Tow much kin we have?” said Will- 
iam, suspiciously, to Aunt Mary. 

“Why, as many glasses as you want— 
the idee o’ askin’ sech a question!” 

“And now,” she said, when they had 
finished, “ just take your shoes an’ stock- 
ings off an’ your collars an’ plaid ties, an’ 
make yourselves comfortable for all day.” 

Their shoes, with the stockings stuffed 
into the tops, and the other undue orna- 
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ments of their apparel, were laid slowly 
together on a corner of the sofa. 

“T wonder,” said Aunt Hitty, looking 
very hard at Mr. Brown, “ 
play hide-’n’-seek ?” 

Again they looked at each other. 
Again they fell. Besides, there was 


who wants to 


nothing else to do, shut up in a house 
with two women! Tlide-’n’-seek had once 
been a game they had dreamed before- 
hand of playing with Aunt Hitty in Aunt 
Mary and Aunt Hitty’s sitting-room. 

The game at first was quiet. Then 
William, forgetting Johnny Hall, grew 
excited and giggled, and soon Thomas 
giggled. Aunt Mary popped her head in 
through the kitchen door. Her face was 
rosier than ever. “ Land sakes, but I’m 
glad you’re havin’ sech a nice time!” 

Aunt Hitty’s thin, white cheeks were 
flushed. She did not move from her chair 
to hunt them up, but guessed, beside Mr. 
Brown, where they were. When it came 
her turn to hide, she did not move either, 
and they stood before her, guessing, and 
wild to find her. She was very hard to 
find. She chose such high places, Iler 
last hiding-place was the worst of all. 

“You’re in the up-stairs closet,” Will- 
iam guessed. 

*“You’re turrible cold!” she said. 

“Youre up in the attic,” guessed 
Thomas. 

“ Goodness!” she said, “ you’re a-freezin’ 
to death!” 

William thought and thought. “ You 
air on the top o’ them ugly bookshelves 
in the parlor.” 

She gasped and threw up her hands in 
despair at him. 

“You air all covered up with sheets 
’n’ piller-slips in the top drawer o’ the 
chist in your bedroom,” guessed Thomas. 

“The idee,” she said, “ 0’ you a goin’ 
plumb to the north pole!” 

They guessed and guessed and guessed 
again. They could not find her. 

“Give it up?” she cried. 

“ Ye-es,” said William. 

“ Ye-es,” said Thomas. 

“Well,” she said triumphantly, “I’m 
right outside the winder, up in the maple- 
tree—an’ I clumb all the way myself!” 

They rushed to the window to see 
where she had been hidden in the red and 
yellow leaves, so that not a bit of her blue 
dress showed. 


JOHNNY 


HALL. 


= Johnny Hall,” said Thomas, oq 
a-knowed in a minute you was upa tree.” 

“1 didn’t keer,” said William, “ much 
‘bout findin’ you, anyway.” 

The dinner was smelling better and 
better. Through the keyhole of th 
kitchen door they heard the frying-pan 
hissing like a goose, and every now and 
then the oven door clicking open, after 
which they could detect the delicious odor 
of something baking. 

Aunt Hitty struck her crutch on the 
floor merrily. “ Ef you'll both run out to 
the spring an’ drink seven swallers o’ 
water, an’ come back a-hoppin’ on one 
leg as fur as you kin, I wouldn’t wonder 
a mite that by the time you get her 
that rooster an’ that hen *d hev flew out o’ 
the fryin’-pan on to the table!” 

On the path to the spring, their hair, 
now dry, stood out straightly from their 
heads, having within it a singing sound 
of wind. They leaned over the circle of 
stones and gulped down furiously seven 
swallows of water. Breathless and drip 
ping, they hopped back to the house on 
one leg as far as they could. It was not 
very far. But they could have hopped 
farther if they had really wanted to. 
And on one leg Johnny Hall could un 
doubtedly have hopped to the end of 
the world. 

When they reached the house, on a run, 
Aunt Hitty pointed with her crutch to the 
table. In the middle, on the white eloth, 
was a platter of chicken, and all about 
the platter were smoking dishes of veg 
tables. Not very far away were two 
plates of hot, brown biseuits and a great 
bowl of gravy, with the spoon already in 
it. Then, on one end was a high glass 
dish of custard and a plate of little, 
brown, spicy cakes, with dark spots in 
them which were raisins, and on the other 
end were four different kinds of jelly in 
a row, and three kinds of pickles. Aunt 
Mary was waving a brush of peacock 
feathers over the table to keep off the 
flies that she and Aunt Hitty never had. 

William and Thomas screamed out 
with joy at the sight of the peacock brush. 

“Lemme wave it,” William cried. 

“Lemme!” eried Thomas. 

“You kin each do it three minutes 
apiece,” said Aunt Mary, “while T help 
out—an’ ef you don’t eat up everything 
on the table you can’t come again.” 
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William took the feathers first. “ John- 
ny Hall’s a-goin’ to hev a brush like 
this,” he said. 

‘I ’xpect he'll hev one by the time we 
git back,” said Thomas. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Aunt Hitty, 
with a shadow on her face, “ don’t talk 
‘bout goin’ ’way an’ leavin’ us yit.” 

The brush dipped into the gravy-bowl. 

“My. my!” laughed Aunt Mary, gently, 
* peacocks don’t eat gravy.” 

William and Thomas giggled eestatic- 
ally. Then Thomas took the brush. 

“They don’t eat jelly neither,” said 
Aunt Mary. 

They roared with delight. Soon the 
brush was lying neglected on the floor. 
Their plates were piled full. They 
scanned them narrowly to see the guz- 
zards. Neither had them. They were 
on Aunt Hitty’s plate, with the pope’s- 
nose and the wings. 

“ Always insistin’ on hevin’ the leav- 
in’s,” said Aunt Mary, softly. 

“Why,” said Aunt Hitty, “they’re 
so tasty--an’ wings air jest the things 
fur me.” 

She laughed and Aunt Marvy laughed, 
and William and Thomas laughed above 
their mighty portions of  breast-bone, 
without knowing why. 

By the time they had journeyed 
through the meal to the high glass dish 
of custard and the little brown cakes be- 
side it, they were not as hollow inwardly 
as they had been at first. On the way 
back from the spring William had 
thought he heard his ribs knocking to- 
gether. Yet they reached out their hands 
eagerly for their helpings of custard. 
Aunt Mary put the cake-plate next to 
them. Three cakes melted in William’s 
mouth and two and a half in Thomas’s. 
Then William pushed away the plate. 

“I’m gettin’ tired o’ them jems,” he 
said. 

‘IT feel as heavy.” said Thomas, re- 
proachfully, “as a log o’ wood.” 

“T wonder how ’twould be,” said Hitty, 
“to all go out in the yard an’ lie down 
on a quilt in the shade an’ take a nap.” 

“Johnny Hall,” said William, scorn- 
fully, “ don’t take naps!” 

“Dear me! I meant to lie down an’ 
see how fur we all kin count.” 

“Johnny Hall,” said Thomas, “kin 


count more’n anybody.” 
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Aunt Mary spread the quilt in the 
shade under the maple-tree where the 
leaves were flying down, like birds, 
through the air. “WIl wash the dishes 
afore I lie down,” she said. 

“ An’ [ll listen to you a while afore / 
lie down,” said Aunt itty. 

The boys stretched out their repleted 
frames. William counted as far as sixty- 
three. He lost count. A red leaf 
dropped on his nose. He did not brush 
it off. Thomas reached fifty-leven. He, 
too, lost count. He heard Aunt Hitty 
saying, “ Mary, jest come an’ look at ’em 
—they’re so cunnin’!” and meant to get 
up and see what she meant, but he didn’t. 

They sat up and rubbed their eyes. 
They were nearly buried in the leaves 
which had fallen down upon them. Aunt 
Hitty was knitting in her rocking-chair 
and Aunt Mary was sitting with a basket 
on her knees. 

“Tm a-goin’,” said William, drowsily, 
“to give Johnny Hall pa’s old corn peg.” 

“T guess [ll guy him my box o’ 
paints,” Thomas said. 

Aunt Mary laughed. “ Let’s go nut- 
tin’,” she suggested. 

“T always did love to go nuttin’,” 
Aunt Hitty said, bit she did not put 
down her knitting, but stayed smiling in 
her chair. 

William and Thomas shouted to her, 
scampering about among the nut-trees 
on the hill back of the house. They were 
gone a long time. Aunt Hitty smiled at 
the basket of nuts they brought back, and 
the big bunches of leaves, and the 
wreaths of red bittersweet berries Aunt 
Mary had made for them and hung 
around their necks. “Dear me!” she 
said, “I had sech a nice time ‘long with 
you up on the hill! There never was 
nobody any crazier "bout goin’ nuttin’ 
*n me.” 

Aunt Mary brought out her knitting 
and sat down and began to knit with 
Aunt Hitty. 

“ Now,” she said, “ we'll watch for the 
stage, an’ you run round an’ do jest what 
you please until you hear us callin’ you to 
put your shoes ’n’ stockings on.” 

They did not ston to rest. They ran 
under the house into the cheese-room, 
where a yellow cheese was always press- 
ing under a beam. They tore up into 
the loft and whirled the old spinning- 
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wheel and beat upon the brass warming 
pan. They climbed the arbor vite, with 
a great smell coming from the boughs 
they bruised. At the top they thrust 
their faces out and saw Aunt Mary and 
Aunt Hitty drop their knitting in their 
laps, amazed. They honed their pocket 
knives on the small, gray grindstone in 
the shed, until they were duller than ever 
before. They were just about to throw 
stones at the gander in the pond, but 
they did not quite have time to hit him. 

“Shoes ’n’ stockings an’ collars on!” 
called Aunt Mary. 

She helped them on with their things. 
On the top of the basket of nuts she put 
a package for them with something in it 
to eat up the next day. She never did be- 
lieve, she said, in the day after a party 
being so empty. Aunt Hitty also tucked 
in some presents to take home. She had 
a book for William and five new pencils 
for Thomas. She insisted on going with 
Aunt Mary to escort them to the stage. 

“T ’*xpect,” said William above the 
basket, “Johnny Hall ‘ll be awful glad 
to see us.” 

“Ma said,” said Thomas, “ef we'd jist 
come to see you to-day we could go to see 
him the minute we got back.” 

They did not look back from the stage 
window at Aunt Mary and Aunt Hitty 
waving their white aprons after them 
from the horse-block. All the way home 
they looked ahead along the road for their 
farm to appear, next to which Johnny 
Hall lived. The sun was setting in the 
sky, like a lamp going out. At their 
gate their mother was watching for 
them lovingly. She never went back on 
her promises. 

Johnny Hall’s house stood unchanged 
as they approached it with beating hearts. 
The tottering stair along the outside wall, 
the pigs by the kitchen door, the ash- 
barrel by the front step—it was the same 
grand spot. 

Johnny Hall came out of the house in 
his overalls. His hands were in his 
pockets. His tongue was in his cheek. 

“Yah!” he said, “yer didn’t hev no 
fun, did yer?” His manly height com- 
pelled them. 

William put his tongue in his cheek. 
“Naw.” 

Thomas’s cheek bulged. “ Naw.” 
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“Wore yer good clothes, didn’t yer?” 
Johnny Hall taunted “ jist like girls.” 

“We ain't a-goin’ to next time!” 

“We're allus a goin to jist wear 
overalls!” 

He climbed the stair and dropped care- 
lessly off it, half-way up. “ Yer aunts 
was awful mean, wasn’t they ?”’ 

“Meaner ’n anything!” 

“ Meaner ’n mean!” 

He leaped nonchalantly over the ash- 
barrel. 

“We pretty near had the guzzards!” 

“Aunts pretty near allus guy yer the 
guzzards an’ gobble all the chicken up 
theirselves !” 

Johnny Hall cast his eve in the direc 
tion of the rabbits. 

“Did yer build ’em a new pen?” 
William looked at him longingly. 

“Yer bet your life!” 

These were fine words. They pricked 
their ears. 

“What d’ you water ’em out of?” 
Thomas quavered. 

A haughty thumb indicated a cracked 
bowl. Near it were remnants of turnip 
tops. 

William took an article from under 
his coat. “ Here,” he said, “is pa’s old 
corn peg.” 

“Here,” said Thomas, “is my bor o’ 
paints.” 

“ Pooh!” said Johnny Hall, taking them, 
“T’ve got dozens o’ them things a’ready.” 

He chased a lean tabby-cat around the 
corner of the house. ” Mebbe,” he said, 
returning, “Ill build another rabbit-pen 
to-morrer ef yer’ll come up.” 

They gave a long-drawn sigh of happi- 
ness. They turned to go to their own 
house through the dusk. But Thomas 
remembered suddenly that he had omit*ed 
something. He went back. 

™ Say!” he whispered. 

Johnny Hall was listening. 

“To kisses come from yer”—he stopped 
to think—“ yer liver?” 

Johnny Hall sniffed learnedly. “ Yah, 
yer bet yer life!—come from the liver 
every time. Sure!” 

Thomas caught up again with William. 
Hand in hand they trotted on in the twi- 
light. They paused by the haw-bush. 
“Yer bet yer life,” said William. 
“Yer bet yer life,” said Thomas. 
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Fictitious Travel and Phantom Lands 


BY J. SCOTI ASLI7G, LLP. Se. R. G.S. 


ITHIN the memory of some of 
us, alas! there was ample room 
on the map of the world for 

what Coryat in his Crudities  ealls 
“that bold liberty which divers travel- 
lers have and do take, by speaking and 
writing anything they please of remote 
parts when they cannot be easily contra- 
dicted.” Even so it is that “ travellers’ 
tales” have become a byword, and in 
the history of exploration there are, I 
fear, too many instances of “exag 
gerating what never took place.” 

All the same it would be diffieult for 
any explorer nowadays to impose on the 
educated publie; if we are ignorant of 
what exists in many parts of our earth, 
we at least know within comparatively 
narrow limits what to expect. But a 
hundred years ago there was still scope 
explore r. What must 
have been the condition, the hn, some four 


for the inventiv 


hundred years ago, when the Portuguese 
were still creeping round the unknown 
coast of Africa, and Columbus’ was 
dreaming of a short cut to * the Indies” 
westwards across the Atlantic? Those 
were the days to inspire adventurous 
souls to go wandering for years into 
the vast unknown stretches of the Old 
World, or to set sail in the ecockle-shells 
of ships of the time, westwards or south- 
wards, not knowing what new lands they 
might broach, what new peoples and 
strange animals they might encounter, 
or what Goleondas or E] Dorados they 


might diseover 


; . antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 
= cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
: . do grow beneath their shoulders. 


’Twas all “strange, passing strange.” 
That was only some few hundred years 
ago, when the unknown was so vast, and 
the known was little more than a patch, of 
which the Mediterranean was the centre. 


The designation “ fictitious travel ” 
is perhaps not altogether felicitous. It 
really covers two quite different types of 
stories. There is the type of which the 
Odyssey may be taken as a_ primitive 
sample, the story which professes to be 
nothing else but fiction, in which travel 
plays a more or less prominent part. More 
recent types will suggest themselves in 
the Defoe stories, in Munchausen, and 
in the marvellous series of creations of 
Jules Verne. Of stories of travel which 
are actually meant to deceive, which are 
pure fiction from beginning to end, 
passed off as fact, happily there are not 
many examples. But there are various 
modifications of the type, legends mostly 
founded on a little nucleus of fact, which 
have evolved into formidable dimensions 
in the course of the centuries. The 
Phantom Lands referred to in the title 
of this paper are, to a large extent, the 
creation of the voyages imaginaires. 
Perhaps one of the most stupendous of 
these phantom lands was the vast Ant- 
arctic Continent, which was only shorn 
down to its present dimensions by 
the keels of Captain Cook. The At- 
lantie was dotted with phantom _ is- 
iands from the arctic circle to the 
equator, and nearly every continent had 
its phantom features, many of which 
have been swept off our maps only in re- 
cent years. But under my title really 
comes a wide field chequered with a va- 
riety of products, all, however, being 
capable more or less of being classified 
under the genus geographical. 

I think we might briefly deal with the 
wanderings of Ulysses as an early type 
of travel as an element in fiction, con- 
trasted with fiction as an element in 
travel. The map Fig. I. will afford 
some idea of the extent of the world as 
known to Homer. Except immediately 
around the Mediterranean, the ‘map is 
mainly the product of imagination com- 
bined with vague rumors. All round the 
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margin is the “ Ocean River,” as it was 
called, a feature which circumscribed 
maps till well into the Christian era. 
There was thus ample room for the crea- 
tion of voyages imaginaires. Of course 
it is difficult to map Homer’s geography, 
, except in the immediate neighborhood 
of Greece, we are literally and figura- 
tively “all at sea.” It is probable 


as 


enough, no doubt, that long before his 
time the Pheenicians had navigated the 
Mediterranean and passed out through 
the Strait into what Homer and his con- 
temporaries called the Ocean Stream. It 
may be that some of the knowledge ac- 
quired by the adventuresome Pheenicians 
had filtered within the ken of Homer, and 
that in picturing for all time the story of 
his hero’s wanderings he mixed up on the 
palette of his imagination such scraps of 
geographical knowledge as suited his pur- 
pose. But Homer in writing the Odys- 


sey was not compiling a gazetteer, nor 
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even a periplus of the Mediterranean; it 


is an immortal example of the delight of 
useless knowledge. 

Away from the shores of Greece, al- 
most the only locality that can be iden- 
tified is the famous Seylla and Charybdis, 
between Italy and Sicily, and of the pre- 
cise situation of that Homer evidently 
had not the remotest idea. His land of 
the lotus-eaters is not an island, but a 
place on the north coast of Africa, some 
where in the vicinity of modern Tunis. 
The islands of the Cyclopes, of “olus, of 
the Sirens, of Ciree, and the land of the 
Cimmerians on the shores of Ocean 
Stream, and the haunts and homes of 
other denizens of the “ Never Never 
Land ” are all more or less phantoms of a 
he 


bound by latitude or longitude and would 


superb imagination that refused t 


not be subject to any sailing directions 
other than those dictated by that great 
master pilot genius. Whatever may have 
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take it that 
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may 


map which has been 


the stories of Troy, of Ulysses, 
and of the Argonauts, fairly represents 
the amount of geographical knowledge 
the 


three thou- 
left 


the 


iM sessed by Greeks 


sand and it 
whole 


might 


years nearly a 


world in which imagination 
revel. 

It is not our present business to trace 
the gradual extension of the 
from the time of But 
down some eight hundred years, we 
with another Greek, 
who told the of his 
and incorporated in 
histories the 


time, 


known, 
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meet 
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his life in the heart of the continent in 
search of the 
Fountains of the Nile referred to by 
Herodotus. It is sad that what Herodo 
tus himself treated as a myth should have 


what he believed to be 


brought about so tragic an ending to so 
noble a life. Herodotus himself ascended 


the Nile as fer as Elephantine, and it 


was on his return journey that a priest 


at Sais, in Lower Egypt, told him that 
the source of the Nile was just on the 
frontier of 


Egypt, between Elephantine 


and Syene, where between two high 


mountains there was an unfathomable 
abyss, out of which the great river burst, 
half north through Egypt, 
and the other half south into Abyssinia. 
IHIerodotus himself never believed it. 

We must, however, leave this old, old 
world and its gropings into the unknown 
may call the 
new world discovery, when we 


one flowing 


and come down to what we 
dawn of 
find the same tendency among chroniclers 
to write and speak anything they please 
about remote parts when they cannot be 
easily contradicted. The illustration 
Fig. II. afford an idea of the con- 
ception which prevailed as to the con- 


will 


figuration of the globe and of its relation 
in the middle 
ages. It shows an adventurous explorer 


to the rest of the universe 
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Fic. I1.—MAP OF THE WORLD 


FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


From a manuscript in the library of Turin 


looking over the edge of the world in 
order to see what lies beyond. Fig. ITI., 
. twelfth-century map, is typical of the 
maps of the period in its structure and 
orientation, the East, with the Garden 
of Eden and Adam and Eve, being at 
the top. 

The map shown in Fig. IV., from 
Behaim’s Globe of 1492, may be taken to 
represent the prevailing conception of the 
vast unknown area between the western 
and eastern fringes of the Old World, be 
tween Europe and Asia, during the period 
immediately before Columbus ran_ his 
ships against what he did not realize was 
a fragment of a New World. Here we 
see that, in addition to such realities as 
the Azores and Canaries, we have such 
phantoms as Antilia, Brazil, St. Bran- 
don, and other patches of land, probably 

Vou. CXV —No. 686 —24 


invented by map-makers to relieve the 
monotony of a landless ocean. But these 
map-makers had some justification for 
dotting the great unknown ocean with 
imaginary islands. Those familiar with 
the story of Columbus know that in the 
fifteenth century the Portuguese in Ma- 
deira declared that land was frequently 
seen to the westward; expeditions wert 
sent out to find this land, but their 
search was fruitless. On one map of the 
sixteenth century there is inseribed a 
legend that Antilia was discovered long 
ago by Roderick, the last of the Gothic 


kings of Spain, who took refuge there 
after his defeat by the Moors, but that it 
had since been searched for in vain. An- 
other tale was that two archbishops and 
five bishops escaped to Antilia after the 
death of Roderick, and there built seven 
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cities. An old map shows it as a very 
large oblong island, with the names of 
the seven cities all given. This island 
of the seven cities figures in the wonder- 
ful wide-spread legend of the wanderings 
of the Irish St. Brandon. 

But one of the most persistent of the 
phantom islands of the Atlantie was the 


its place on maps down to the great phys- 
ical atlas of Keith Johnston in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Expedi- 
tions were sent out repeatedly to search 
for it, but with as little result as in the 
ease of Antilia. Yet it was mapped in 
detail, and its features named with as 
much confidence as if it had been 
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FiG. IV.—THE WORLD WITHOUT AMERICA 
From Behaim's Globe, 1492 


island of Buss, of which I give a map 
(Fig. V.). On Frobisher’s last voyage, 
1578,‘ one of his fifteen ships, the buss 
Emanuel of Bridgewater, went astray. 
On its return the captain told a wonder- 
ful story of having discovered a large 
island somewhere to the east of the south 
coast of Greenland, which was named 
after the buss (a term applied to a 
strongly built small vessel of fifty or 
sixty tons). What was the real origin of 
the report, whether pure invention or de- 
lusion, has given rise to no end of dis- 
cussion. But this phantom island, some 
fifty thousand square miles in area, kept 





Teeland or the Faroes. Even yet we find 
authorities of reputation maintaining a 
belief in the existence of Buss Island, and 
accounting for the disappearance of this 
fifty thousand square miles of land by a 
sudden convulsion which sank it some 
hundreds of fathoms below the surface 
of the ocean. It is more easy to be- 
lieve either that the original story was 
an invention or that the crew of the 
buss of Bridgewater mistook the southern 
ocean of Greenland in those foggy seas 
for an island. 

The evolution of the map of Africa, 
since the time when Vasco da Gama, at 
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the end of the fifteenth century, rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope for the tirst time, 
is itself a striking example of this tend- 
ency. A map of that continent, published 
in the seventeenth century, practically a 
replica of a map issued a century earlier, 
might have been used by Defoe when 
writing his stirring story of the New Voy 
ade Round the World hy a Course Ne ver 
Sailed Before—tiction that reads aston 
ishingly like fact. He takes his hero 
right across the centre of Africa, de- 
scribing in detail the rivers and lakes 
which he crossed and the savages he met 
with. How precisely the map of Africa 
came to be crowded with lakes and rivers 
ind mountains and cities within a very 
few years after Vasco’s time, it is hard 
to say. It may have been due partly to 
the extension of the lakes of Ptolemy, 
partly to the native rumors which Eu- 
ropeans on the coast, and partly, it is 
possible, to the story of adventurous wan- 
derers and missionaries, but the map 
as 2 whole, it is evident, is a travesty 
of reality. 

But I cannot dwell on this aspect of 
my many-sided subject. Let me refer 
briefly to two examples of what I fear 
must be considered fictitious voyages, 
which have given rise to a voluminous 
literature. That there was a Welsh 
prince named Madoe is undoubted. He 
was one of the sons of Owen Gwynedd, 
who is said to have been Prince of North 
Wales from 1137 to 1165. There are still 
extant fragments of poems by Welsh 
bards, addressed to Owen, in which his 
son Madoe is alluded to. 

And these, so far as I have been able 
to trace, are the only contemporary allu- 
sions to the alleged discoverer of America 
in the twelfth century that need be re- 
ferred to. 

The full-fledged story is given by 
Ilumphrey Lloyd, a learned Welsh an- 
tiquary, who took his Oxford degree 
in 1551 and died in 1568. He left 
behind him a manuscript history of 
Wales, which was edited, extended, and 
published by Dr. David Powell in 1584 
on the Historie of Cambria. Here, then, 
is the story as it appears in Powell, on the 
authority, he states, of H. Lloyd—and he 
mentions no other: 

“Madoc, another of Owen Gwyneth 
his sonnes, left the land in contention be- 
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twixt his brethren, and prepared certaine 
ships with men and munition, and sought 
adventures by seas, sailing west, and leav- 
ing the coast of Ireland so far North, 
that he came to a land unknowen, where 
he saw manie strange things. This land 
must needs be some part of that countrie 
of which the Spaniardes aftirme them 
selves to be the first finders sith Hanno’s 
time; for by reason and order of Cos 
mographie, this land, to the which Madoe 
came, must needs be some part of Noua 
Hispania or Florida. Whereupon it is 
manifest that that countrie was long be- 
fore by Brytaines discovered, afore either 
Columbus or American Vesputius lead 
anie Spaniardes thither. Of the viage 
and return of Madoe there be many 
fables faimed, as the common people doo 
use in distance of place and length of 
time rather to augment than to dimin- 
ish; but sure it is that there he was. 
And after he had returned home and de 
clared the pleasant and fruitful countries 
that he had seene without inhabitants; 
and upon the contrariée part, for what bar 
ren and wild ground his brethren and 
nephews did murther one another; he pre 
pared a number of ships and got with 
him such men and women as were de 
sirous to live in quietness and taking 
icave of his friends tooke his journie 
thitherward again. Therefore it is to 
be presupposed that he and his people 
inhabited part of those countries; for 
it appeareth by Francis Loues that in 
Acusanus and other places, the people 
honored the ecrosse: whereby it may be 
gathered that Christians had been there 
before the coming of the Spaniardes. 
Rut because these people were not manie, 
they followed the maners of the land 
they came into, and used the language 
they found there.” 

This is the version which Hakluyt 
gives in his Voyages, but Hakluyt enters 
into somewhat more detail, giving as an 
addition by Powell, based on Guttyn, that 
Madoc, after arriving at the western 
country in 1170, and leaving all his peo- 
ple there, returned to Wales and made a 
third vovage in ten ships, full of “ ac- 
quaintances and friends.” Powell’s some- 
what bald story was embellished with 
further details by subsequent writers. 

I will adduce only one more historical 
quotation. This is taken from The Brit- 
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ish Kymry, by the Rev. R. W. Morgan, 
who, relying upon some authority which 
he considers unnecessary to mention, is 
able to give us precise dates and to in- 
crease the number of ships which Madoc 
was popularly supposed to have had at 
his command. The story as given by this 
gentleman is as follows: 

“On the death of Owen Gwynedd, his 
son Madoe, who had commanded his 
fleets, fitted out eight vessels and discov- 
ered America, A.p. 1160. He returned in 
1164, and with a second fleet of eighteen 
vessels and three thousand of his coun- 
trymen crossed the Atlantic and took pos- 
session of the throne and Kingdom of 
Mexico. The family traditions of the 
Mexican Royal Family, when the Span- 
iard under Cortez invaded their country, 
clearly establish their extraction from 
Madoe and Britain.” 

The tales of travellers in the newly dis- 


covered western lands seemed to confirm 
the patriotic claim made by Welsh chron- 
iclers and historians. The traditions of 
Welsh settlement, of Welsh customs, and 
the Welsh language, quoted at first in 
connection with the West Indies and 
Mexico, soon began to be applied to Flor- 
ida and Virginia, and in time to well- 
nigh every part of the North-American 
continent, while the field of their refer- 
ence was even extended as far south as 
Peru. A Rev. Morgan Jones, of Vir- 
ginia, tells how about 1670 he and four 
others were taken prisoners by the Tus- 
caroras, and were informed that they 
were to be put to death. On the night 
before the fatal day they were lamenting 
their sad fate in Welsh and were over- 
heard by an Indian of the Doeg tribe, 
who took Morgan “up by the middle” 
and told him in the British tongue he 
should not die; “ and thereupon went to 
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the Emperor of the Tusearoras and 


agreed for my ransom and the men that 
were with me, and paid it the next day.” 
Morgan and his companions were taken 
to the Doeg Indian territory, where he 
stayed with them four months and 
preached in Welsh to them three 
times a week. This is a sample of the 
stories told of these Welsh Indians. One 
tribe of them came south from Arctic 
America, to which somehow the descend- 
ants of the Ma- 


doe immigrants 
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Missouri basin in 1804-6, set the whole 
question at rest: had there been any trace 
of Welsh influence in any part of this 
great area it could not have escaped the 
detection of such well-trained and care- 
ful observers. But even after the Lewis 
and Clarke expedition, patriotic Welsh- 
men refused to be convinced, and the 
story broke out again and again in fresh 
versions of the old forms; and no doubt 
even to this day there are many natives 
of the little 
kingdom = who 





had spread. 
Welsh transla- 
tions of the 
Bible on old 
parchments 
were found 
among some of 
the tribes, evi- 
dently believed 
to have been 
introduced by 
the enterpris- 
ing Madoe. But 
I need not pile 
up samples of 
the kind of evi- 
dence adduced, 





conscientiously 
believe that Co- 
lumbus was an 
overrated man, 
and that, leav- 
ing the Norse- 
men out of ae- 
count, Madoe 
was the only 
true discoverer 
of the New 
World. 

But, indeed, 
Madoe is not 
the only pre- 
Columbian dis- 
coverer of 








descending to 





America whose 








the most mi- 
nute details, to 
prove 
Welsh - speak- 

ing Indians 

were to be found over most of the United 
States. In the end they seem to have been 
run down to the Upper Missouri River, 
and several expeditions were sent out to 
that quarter to discover these persistent 
survivals of the Madoe immigrants cen- 
turies before. Among others, a pious 
young Welshman, John Evans, was sent 
out in 1790 to explore the whole of the 
Missouri, in order to discover these Indi- 
anized Welshmen. He himself was quite 
convinced of their existence. He seems 
to have surveyed and mapped the Mis- 
souri for 1800 miles, taking two years 
to do it, but was unable to meet with 
any Welsh-speaking Indians, and came to 
the conclusion that there was no such 
people in existence. But except, perhaps, 
for the perfervid Welshman, the famous 
government expedition under Lewis and 
Clarke, which thoroughly explored the 
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claims are seri- 
ously treated by 
certain histori- 
ans of trans- 
atlantie ex- 
ploration. A French work, in two vol- 
umes, was published so late as_ the 
second half of the nineteenth century to 
prove that from the remotest period 
there was a continuous stream of voy- 
agers from the ubiquitous Phenicians 
downwards who found their way west- 
wards across the broad Atlantic. But it 
is hardly necessary in this short article 
to deal seriously with this unrecorded 
stream of migration of Pheenicians, 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, French, across 
the Atlantie. 

Before dismissing the claims that have 
been brought forward for the pre-Norse 
discovery of America, on behalf of vari- 
ous people, let me refer briefly to the 
story of St. Brandon, one of many 
Trish legends, in which a wonderful web 
of conjecture has been founded by certain 
imaginative historians of discovery. The 
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to be the Azores. 
St. Brandon and 
his companions 
voyaged thus for 
five years, meeting 
with many strange 
adventures, but al- 
ways returning to 
the Paradise of 
Birds. Finally an 
angel bade them 
return to Ireland, 
taking with them 
samples of the 
fruits and stones 
of the Paradise of 
Saints. After his 
return St. Bran- 
don died, full of 
sanctity, at the age 
of ninety-eight. 
Such in brief is 
the legend of St. 
Brandon. All we 
ean affirm’ with 
any confidence is 
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story in the early middle ages had spread 
in many languages over the whole of the 
Christian world. 

There is little doubt that St. Brandon 
was a real person, born in Ireland about 
the end of the fifth century, who in time 
grew tired of staying at home, and re- 
solved to go beyond Ireland to conquer 
for Christ the islands rumored to exist 
in the western seas. After a false start 
he set out in an ox-skin boat with seven- 
teen monks, and came to a small, smooth, 
round-backed island, on which they land- 
ed to light a fire and cook their food. 
The round-backed island objected to such 
a liberty, and turned out to be very like 
a whale (Fig. VI.). Some days later 
they came to another island, covered with 
verdure and swarming with birds. The 
birds proved to be angels and perched on 
the shoulders of St. Brandon, who cele- 
brated Mass, accompanied by the singing 
of the birds. He ealled the island the 
Paradise of Birds, which by those who 
take the legend seriously is conjectured 


that there was 
in all probability 
such an _ Irish 
saint. 

Space forbids me to enter into the 
plausible story of the brothers Zeni, who 
are credited with the most exciting adven- 
tures in the fourteenth century, ranging 
from the northwest of Europe to Green- 
land and America. The Zeni map is 
studded with their phantom islands (Fig. 
VIIL.). There is no doubt that the whole 
story was “faked” from Olaus Magnus 
and other writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The map was not copied, as al- 
leged, from old maps in the Zeni archives, 
but compiled from other maps of vari- 
ous dates. 

A volume could be written on fic- 
titious travels and phantom lands that 
have obtained more or less vogue during 
the long ages since man began his wan- 
derings over the lands and seas of the 
globe. No doubt many changes have 
taken place in the relation of oceans and 
islands and continents during even the 
human period. These changes it is for 
the geologist and the geographer to dis- 
cover from the record of the rocks. 
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The Noble Family of Beaupertuys 


BY STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 


Y friend Beaupertuys of Paris had 
M a gentle but persistent mania for 

medieval things. His little, hand- 
some house on the Avenue d’léna, before 
which intelligent passers-by were in the 
habit of stopping to admire the foliation 
of its Florid Gothie architecture, was 
filled with curiosities of faded and eccen- 
tric beauty. His favorite room was, 
above all, marvellously tinctured with the 
quaint aroma of dusty centuries—a dim, 
rich place of exquisitely artistic discom- 
fortableness, in which we, with modern 
clothes, committed undoubtedly a profa- 
nation. But vet, as I thought of this while 
sitting with him there one evening, I 
noticed that, after all, any emphatically 
jarring note must come from me alone. 
For he, now that I thought to examine 
him in this antique setting, seemed 
curiously little out of place. His con- 
stant, yet hitherto vague, oddity had here 
become something definite. Truly, as 
though for a long time he had been 
furtively cultivating such a thing, there 
was almost a dry, medieval smack about 
him. And when I pleasantly assured 
him of this, and saw him immediately 
blush from satisfaction, then I appre- 
ciated the astonishing extent of his queer 
predilection. That he was flattered to 
have me find in him this pervading me- 
dieval flavor argued for some quite em- 
phatie predisposing impulse. Hinting at 
this, I drew from him a little enigmatic 
smile of real artistic quality, so admirably 
suggestive was it of something obsolete. 
And finally, with the glance of one who 
has decided to reward rare appreciation, 
he began to tell me, by way of answering 
my hint with indirection, the story of 
the noble family of Beaupertuys. 


One afternoon, not quite five hundred 
years ago, a pretty milliner went out to 
take a walk in Paris, with no more 
serious thought than of creating a little 
flattering commotion. 


I wish that I could show her to you 
as she must have been: with towering, 
snowy head-gear decked with floating 
veils; with tight and trailing gown, 
powdered with curious devices; with 
tiny, tantalizing, pointed, curled - up 
shoes; with a brave bogus jewel strung 
across her forehead,—with all the count- 
less little odd touches, such as_ those 
that would have made up, for you, her 
charming strangeness. I am sure she 
herself looked wonderfully neat and 
sweet and amiable; that she went ever so 
discreetly, but all the more dangerously 
on that account; that she distracted notice 
from any small shabbiness of her appur- 
tenances just with an air, an indefinable 
effective air—an inimitable, thoroughly 
Parisian air. I am convinced that as 
she trod the narrow cobbly street, behind 
their leaded window-panes shopkeepers’ 
wives turned up their noses; apprentices 
leaned perilously from rickety casements, 
scuffing for a vantage-point; roguish 
tradesmen came sneaking to dingy door- 
ways, wreathed in experimental smirks; 
pedestrian priests pulled up agape, jolted 
violently from their proper meditations; 
even the gutter dogs paused in their 
rubbish-seratching and gently and dis- 
creetly wagged their tails. I am _ per- 
suaded that she was capable of inciting 
all this agitation; for if she were not, 
then I should have no more to say. 

Not quite five hundred years ago a 
pretty milliner walked out in Paris! 
A trivial performance? On the contrary, 
ulmost anything might have resulted from 
it. Anything! The noble family of 
Beaupertuys was founded on it! 

Well, this pretty, agitating milliner 
tripped through the streets, up and down 
at random, glancing, staring, shrugging, 
smiling to herself, having no more than 
a woman’s pleasant, harmless time. She 
looked intently at other women’s fashions 
and secretly made little faces over them; 
she pretended not to look at inlaid steel 
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on horseback, but nevertheless Saw it all 
very well. She hovered before shops, 
priced some gay pastry and a pair of 
pinchbeck earrings, fingered a length of 
damask with the dissatisfaction of a 
duchess, smiled into three mirrors and a 
breastplate, stared at the Epistole Fa- 
miliare s of Messire Petrarea, upside 
down, and snubbed the bookseller’s daugh- 
ter. She tiptoed — good girl—into a 
church, dim, cool, and fragrant, bowed 
low toward the golden murk of the light- 
ed chancel, crossed herself a score of 
times, and accepted a drop of holy water 
from a tall, shadowy worshipper, who 
tried to squeeze her hand. She came out 
tossing her head, threw a penny upon 
the steps for the cripples to fight for, 
gazed and sighed at a gold necklace on 
a stout neck, left the shops behind, start- 
ed to cut through an alley to get to more, 
and in the alley came face to face with 
a jolly -cheeked, green -legged student. 
The student stopped, stared, whistled, 
looked all around, looked frightened, 
looked resolute, advanced with a rush, 
and kissed her. She slapped his face. 

A stranger, who had been following 
with suspicious stealth at a distance—was 
it the shadowy hand-squeezer from the 
church ?—came galloping down the alley, 
clatter-clatter, inflamed with virtuous or 
jealous indignation. Unable to stop in 
time, he careened into the student, who 
clutched him desperately; consequently 
they sprawled together on the ground. 
Then suddenly, all sense jolted from them 
and mutual terror arousing frenzied 
desperation, their comedy turned tragic. 
Out flashed the student’s tuck and the 
stranger’s dagger together; hands snatch- 
ed at wrists; the dagger got loose; the 
student squealed, gave a great flop, and 
lay flat, with as little to say for himself 
as a king at his funeral. The pretty 
milliner, clapping her hands to her cheeks 
with a shuddering scream, turned and 
ran all the way home. 

But instantly, in the alley, as though 
from the chinks between the cobbles, 
sprang up a tangle of loose-jawed ama- 
teurs. They ringed the body round, 
jostling and grunting, grappling and 
wheezing; stale trimmings were torn; 
dogs yelped underfoot; urchins wriggled 
and bored about among scuffling legs. 
All mouths went to work: together they 








made a fine chorus. “Hla! Ha! Hey! 
ITeu! Hi! Ho! Fetch a_ priest! 
Fetch water! Fetch a sheet! Feteh a 
feather! Who is he? Aha, these stu- 
dents! Aie, my skirt, villain! My eye, 
madame, my eye! I saw it from a win- 
dow! I was standing just yonder! It 
was this way! No, it was this way! No! 
Yes! Ah, poor young man! Ah, poor, 
pretty chick! What did she do then? 
Her husband, was it, the wretch? Alas! 
Alas! Pick him up! Let him be! Pah! 
Pui! Puh! Air! Air! Air! Thieves! 
Thieves! My purse is gone!” And so on. 

At length, from sheer exhaustion, they 
were reduced to a resemblance of order. 
The noisiest velled themselves into com- 
mand; they ripped a shutter from a win- 
dow and stretched the student on it. 
Seized with a contagion of officious senti- 
ment, they set out, a clacking torrent, 
floating the shutter shoulder-high, to hale 
the victim home—wherever that might be. 

In the exciting novelty of their per- 
formance they were inclined to slight 
their object; emotion superseded reason; 
they made a pageant of the business. 
They marched from street to street, 
crossed bridges, paraded through church 
porches, gaining and welcoming recruits, 
arousing everywhere unbounded admira- 
tion. Orators among them declaimed the 
story of the tragedy, which grew on glib 
tongues till it had become an amazing 
epic on a martyrdom for love—the stu- 
dent himself would have been dazzled 
by it. The shutter-carriers were fre- 
quently relieved by newcomers, eager for 
the honor. The tired ex-bearers lagged, 
and drifted for refreshment into wine- 
shops on the line of march. The com- 
plexion of the accompanying crowd began 
to change: some became footsore or 
satiated with excitement, and ambled 
back; others remembered errands and 
posted off about them; more began to 
doubt the wisdom of being too closely 
identified with crime and fled from it. 
Finally, in a diminutive, dirty square, 
embellished with a greasy gallows, the 
depleted escort, lacking directions, set 
down their burden. And there, all at 
once, they discovered that whoever had 
set out with it, they at least were all 
disinterested strangers to the body. 

While they were standing around it, 
looking at it with sheepish disfavor, as 
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though it had the joke on them, a new- 
comer appeared. He came rigged out 
with a neat little hat, like a sugar-loaf, 
with puffed, patched sleeves, with one leg 
violet and one cerulean, and wine-spots 
down his vest. He stopped short, cocked 
a keen- eye, sank into contemplation, 
winked rapidly, as one who considers: 
“Tere is a lucky throw! What should 
there be in it for me?” Finding the an- 
swer somewhere, he became spry, bustling, 
direct, competent, — Messire Deus ex 
Machina himself. “ Pick him up,” said 
he, like a man who knows his mind— 
which awed the bewildered mourners. 
“Up, up! With a devil, up! Forward! 
To the College of Prelles!” 

They arrived finally before the College 
of Prelles—a shabby and mousy old rattle- 
trap, infested, as every one used to know, 
by a species of student than which there 
was none more improvident, cheerful, 
convivial, naughty, knowing, quick-witted, 
quick-tempered, devilish, and dangerous 
in all the High Quarter of Paris. When 
the cortége came limping along, these 
hopeful youths were inside in large num- 
bers, sitting on bunches of straw and 
listening with one ear to their masters, 
who were telling them how to get on in 
the world by deciphering constellations 
and retaining in mind the rigmaroles of 
Aristotle. But, holy Rocamadour! When 
they looked through the windows and saw 
their truant mate—for such, indeed, he 
was—stretched on a shutter, all dabbled 
and still, they gushed out into the street 
with so ferocious a mien that the mourn- 
ers let go their burden in mid-air, took 
to their heels, and fled all ways, scream- 
ing denials of complicity. One alone 
stayed—he of the vivid legs—and re- 
ceived the charge in a well-chosen pose. 

This capable person, about whom the 
students swarmed with half-drawn tucks 
as though they would carve and eat him 
up for a penny, calmed all with a look 
of vast intelligence, assumed a confiden- 
tial and important air, lifted his eye- 
brows, tapped his nose, and said: 

“A goldsmith’s clerk, Odet Gossouyn 
by name, has done this deed.” Saying 
which, while every one was telling every 
one else and trying to peek at the body, 
he disappeared, without any one seeing 
him do so. 

As for the students, they paid very 
Vor. CXV.—No. 686.—25 
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little attention to that, but began running 
about, in doors and out, scurrying, clus- 
tering, separating, scrambling together in 
wriggling masses, like a principality of 
ants stirred up with a stick. They dis- 
missed their masters, shut up their col- 
lege, got clubs, flails, cart poles, and table 
legs, and set out for the University 
Church of the Matelins, bearing their 
stark companion ahead on his shutter. 
“Haro! Haro!” they bawled, and flour- 
ished their weapons about in a way to 
give chills to a Charlemagne. They 
came into the church, set down the shut- 
ter in the nave, and stuck it full of light- 
ed candles. This done, they seuffled out 
into the street, found themselves two 
hundred strong, chose their captains, and 
formed their van, battle, and rear. Then, 
licking their lips, they marched off for 
the Goldsmiths’ Quarter. 

There, appearing without the shortest 
warning, they rolled across the Little 
Bridge with a sudden thunder of feet 
and voices, and came raging into the nar- 
row gully of goldsmiths’ shops. In less 
time than it takes a dog to snap up a fly, 
that place was racked with a hideous 
clamor: of crashing and _ splintering, 
sereaming and howling—a battalion of 
mothy, mangy Visigoths let loose could 
not have done more. “ Vindicta! Vin- 
dicta!” bellowed the students of Prelles, 
hitting heads right and left, tearing 
clothes, smashing windows.and doors, and 
throwing the bedding and furniture into 
the street. Through a fog of feathers 
they chased the pale artisans around and 
about and up to their roofs, and every 
one was a possible Odet Gossouyn. A 
sacked town would have looked more tidy 
and tranquil. 

Meanwhile some one had carried the 
news to the sergeants of the police. These 
doughty watchdogs put down their quart 
pots and cards in disgust, braced on their 
steel sallads and pectorals, and came 
clanking out, a brave and shining sight, 
with the Ship of the City emblazoned 
across their chests to reassure all honest 
men. “The police!” yelled students in 
windows, at the first blink of the helmets, 
and all left off wrecking to weleome them. 

Then, from casements, roof-gutters, 
and alley-mouths came whistling bricks 
and crocks to crash on head-pieces and 
shoulder-plates. The police huddled, lost 
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their heads, and rushed in for blood; 
steel bills flicked into doorways and some 
came out red. At that a student, wheez- 
ing with rage, got away and off at top 
speed for the University Quarter. 

Gasping, he came among the polyglot 
colleges with a scant mouthful of Latin: 
“Prelles is beset in the goldsmiths’ 
street! Two are dead at the hands of the 
sergeants! Out! Out! Spread the 
word! Gather in Maubert Square!” 

The University, knowing its ancient 
rights, woke up like a tiger whose tail 
has been tied in a knot. Some ran to 
the farthest colleges on the Heights, 
sticking their heads into wine-shops and 
stews as they went, beating up stragglers 
from wisdom. Some roused the Picardy 
Nation and some the German; others the 
Normandy Nation, and more the Italians 
and Spaniards. The shabby College of 
Montagut came to the rendezvous first, 
in frenzied state, with their grimy banner 
in front, which promised a bad time for 
some one. The College of Bons Enfants 
had raided a butcher’s stall on the way, 
and they marched to the stirring music 
of cleavers and marrow-bones. Came 
tramping the colleges of Mignon, of 
Maistre Gervais, of Cambray, of Den- 
nemarche, of Laon, of Ave Maria, and 
two or three dozen more. They all pack- 
ed themselves into Maubert Square, till 
they strained and cracked its surrounding 
houses and cloisters; the hot air quivered 
above like the breath of a furnace, and 
the shouts blew the weathercocks every 
which way. At last they set out by five 
streets for the battle. And presently the 
Poor Capettes of Montagut came on the 
fleeing and battered students of Prelles, 
hard pressed by the police. “ Ah-h-h!” 
cried the Montaguts, at this villainous, 
illegitimate sight, and charged, bending 
their banner and shouting commands in 
the language of Julius Cesar. To be 
brief, in half an hour all the police in 
Paris were out, the fighting rolled along 
both sides of the river, countless thieves 
were loose and doing good business every- 
where, and some one chancing to think 
of the Jews, the Ghetto was safely sacked 
with great profit. 

While all this was going on, there was in 
the city, as it happened, a good part of 
the best nobility of France, not to men- 
tion Bourgoigne, drawn there by some 





contortions of politics in Savoy, Lor- 
rayne, and such extraneous places, and 
waiting for his Majesty the King, who 
was coming presently from Plessis-les- 
Tours to tickle every one’s ear with a 
whisper. Among these high gentlemen 
was the old Duke of Bourbon, who 
chanced just then to be sitting in his 
hotel, making wet rings on a table and 
listening disconsolately to a _ traveller 
from marvellous parts who discoursed of 
the Gay Knowledge obtaining among the 
enchanted ladies of inaccessible Ala- 
monde. While so, word was brought to 
the Duke that all the rabble of Paris 
were, as it seemed, belaboring one an- 
other. At that he pricked up his ears 
like an old destrier, was pleased, called 
for a palfrey, and rode out with his 
friends to enjoy the spectacle. 

Riding through that water - rimmed 
quarter called the Isle of the City—where, 
as you know, were the noble hotels, the 
palaces, and the richest churches—the 
Duke of Bourbon came to the fringe of 
the mob, which had been pushed back- 
ward, across the bridges, into these streets 
of the aristocracy. The road was blocked 
by the curious and disabled—tattered, 
sweaty, bloody, and soiled; and over the 
heads came drifting the din of distant 
conflict. Into this press squeezed the 
Duke of Bourbon, his grooms crying 
“Way! Way!” and beating valiantly 
with their reins people who could not 
move. But, as luck would have it, just 
when they were all finely wedged fast, 
and able to go neither forward nor back, 
a young man overhead in a window of 
the Hétel Bourgoigne saw some usurer 
or other in the midst of the crowd, and— 
thinking to clear up his debts in a min- 
ute—aimed a water-jug at him. The jug 
missed the usurer by a mile or less, broke 
on the head of the Duke of Bourbon, and 
knocked him upside down under his 
horse. “Treason!” yelled all the Bour- 
bons, looking up at the Hétel Bourgoigne 
in terror. They scooped up their Duke, 
clawed a way out, and presently brought 
him home at a gallop,—he lolling and 
wobbling all over his horse, and not know- 
ing whether he was in a saddle or under 
a table. Immediately all his hotel knew 
that the Duke of Bourgoigne had tried 
to murder their Duke of Bourbon. 
Consequently, without so much as stop- 
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ping to part their hair, all the Duke of 
Bourbon’s young men put on steel shirts 
under their clothes, and prowled out, in 
twos and threes, to stalk Bourguignons. 
Whenever they found one, gaping about 
with no more thought of danger than a 
homely old lady in church, they fell upon 
him, with a howl of “ Treason!” and 
trimmed and minced him famously. The 
Duke of Bourgoigne, coming grandly 
home from viewing the riot, was informed 
that his people were being cut up right 
and left by the Duke of Bourbon. 

You may believe that this stout, black, 
blazing old town-burner was not long in 
saying something. “Ha! Body and 
Blood! Trumpets! Arms! Horses! 
Bring me my German harness! Death! 
Death!” Little pink pages came bound- 
ing, like misemployed cupids, and clapped 
on his panoply: padding and gouchets, 
steel skirts and body-plates, pauldrons 
and brassards, and gantlets and helmet 

in which they locked up his glaring old 
face like a piece of red beef in a meat- 
safe. Down in the courtyard they hoisted 
him into an ivory saddle, and after him 
all his men, whose lances stuck up like 
a forest. Out they poured into the 
street, shouting: “Hau! Hau! Havoc 
on Bourbon!” and made for the ene- 
my’s hotel. 

But the Duke of Bourbon, up and about 
again, with a towel around his head, 
got wind of all this. Firmly believing the 
whole affair to be of the other’s con- 
triving, he stirred his old stumps, called 
out his soldiers and gentlemen, and bor- 
rowed handfuls of men-at-arms right and 
left. Midway in Glaitigny Street—whose 
windows were choked with those scream- 
ing young ladies for whom Glaitigny 
Street used to be famous—the two parties 
met in a terrible splinter of lances. 

Pretty deeds were done there without 
elbow-room: a young demoiseau of 
Navarre, shouting “ Bigorre!” got three 
ruffians at onee on one spear, which 
astonished them beyond measure; the 
Duke of Bourgoigne, cavorting about with 
an axe, popped somebody’s head into a 
third-story window. But as for the Duke 
of Bourgoigne, all of his foes flew at him 
for choice: his axe-haft was chopped 
through; he was pounded all over until 
he rang like an anvil. Then he found 
out that he had come to the party with 
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only a quarter as many guests as the 
Bourbons. Little wonder for that, for 
by this time every one of importance 
upon the Isle of the City who had ever so 
paltry a grudge against him was there- 
abouts, in a fidget to worm into the 
mellay and have at him. 

So, observing this and that, while he 
was dodging blows, he saw that if he 
was to get out in one piece it was time 
to be at it. “ Bourgoigne! Follow me!” 
he cried, and with a clever plunge, broke 
through his enemies and got off. But 
they, being warmed up and unwilling 
to cool off too quickly, followed him 
hard, raining blows on his horse’s rump. 
He was swept past his own hotel, up one 
street, down another, across the Nostre 
Dame Bridge, through a zigzag of frowsy 
alleys, and out of the Sainct-Germain 
Gate, which they slammed shut after 
him. In fact, by keeping his legs from 
under him, they rushed the old rascal 
clean out of Paris. 

When they saw with amazement how 
much they had done, the Bourbons and all 
their allies were sure they had saved the 
kingdom of France from some exquisite 
peril. They became stately, and took on 
the weighty manners of the custodians 
of a country; they sent off to close all 
the gates, and manned the walls. Their 
hirelings grinned down, touched their 
noses, and twiddled their fingers at the 
Duke of Bourgoigne, who was sitting his 
foundered charger outside, half-way in 
and half-way out of an apoplexy. 

But if they thought he was the one 
to remain where they put him, they were 
poorly acquainted with him. “ What! 
Villainous, mawkish traitors! Shall they 
shut the door on me and make faces at 
a Duke of Bourgoigne, of Braibant, of 
Limbourg, of Luxembourg,—at a Count 
of Flandre, of Artoiz, of Hainaut, of 
Hollande, of Zeellande, of Namur,—at a 
Marquis of the Holy Empire and What- 
not? Ha! By the cowardly bowels of 
their patron, Messire Judas Iscariot, 
not they!” 

What then? He pounded off to the 
next gate, and got to it before they could 
close it. There he spoiled the wall of 
four cannon, with enough powder and 
shot to blow up a palace, and dragged 
them out into the lanes of the faubourg. 
where he planted them. He routed out 
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all the poor, pinched, eringing people 
who lived under the walls, and set them 
to throwing up redoubts, scarps, and 
bastions, under pain of getting what they 
were always being threatened with by 
some one. The city’s parapets were by 
this time black with spectators, many of 
whom, seeing in these sinister prepara- 
tions a geod reason why it would be 
healthier outside the city than in it, be- 
gan slipping down the face of the wall 
like water over a dam. About five thou- 
sand wan persons came out of Paris and 
stood over behind the Duke of Bour- 
goigne’s artillery in meek attitudes. His 
camp, to tell the truth, began to look 
from a distance like the populous pur- 
lieu of a beleaguered city. At any 
rate, the Bourbons and their friends 
stopped grinning. 

But the Duke of Bourgoigne had 
searcely begun as yet. “I know what 
rusty old fox has put them up to this,” 
says he, chewing his fingers. “ But I 
am not so easily gobbled (lown as a straw- 
berry tart. Hennequin! Salomon! Auf- 
froi! Ride for Bourgoigae; rouse all my 
castles; fetch me my army! Estienne! 
Godefroi! Guilhem! Off for England, 
sail or swim; show this ring to Eduart; 
look wise, wink and beckon. Are you 
gone? Good! Now, then, let us have a 
proper salvo!” 

The Bourguignons, &4mong whom was 
a ghostly, sheet-wound Arabian skilled in 
artillery practice, got to work with the 
eannon and fired all four at the walls, 
bursting no more than one. The first 
shot went nowhere—that is, it was never 
heard from. The second ploughed up the 
lane and splashed into the fosse, disturb- 
ing the ducks. The third took off the 
weather-vane on the steeple of Nostre 
Dame. The fourth went through a 
stained-glass window and smashed five 
pretty pillars in the church of Sainct- 
Pierre-au-Beufs, just as those inside were 
sweetiy singing: 


“ Mater, ora Filium 
Wt post hoe exitium 
Nobis donet gadium 
Beatorum omnium!” 


Every one inside rushed out on the 
porch, expecting to find Gabriel there. 
When the Bishop of Paris, who was at 
home, learned what the matter was, he 





broke his desk in two, frightened the cat 
up the chimney, ordered all the churches 
closed, declared an interdict, and sent off 
to the Pope for the excommunication of 
the Duke of Bourgoigne. As for that 
great man, he was stalking magnificently 
among his cannon, when a garlicky, bow 

legged stranger, all in fluted steel, pock 

marked, broken-nosed, and lacking an 
eye, appeared at his elbow. 

“ Honored sir,” said this one, “ behold 
an accomplished condottiere, late of the 
kingdom of Naples, who has in Paris a 
hundred lanciotti, in good armor, free 
from all prejudice. You need them. I 
offer them. What am I bid?” 

“Fifty crowns a day,” said the Duke 
—a famous business man in such traf- 
ficking. 

“QO Dio! Then I must go to Bour- 
bon!” 

“Fifty crowns.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ Pitty.” 

“ Oh—well, well. What shall we be- 
gin with?” 

“First, as you are inside, to the Hétel 
Bourbon. Pull it down.” 

“Corpo di sangue e sanguinaccio! 
Noble patron, consider it pulled down.” 

In an hour this is what was the mat- 
ter with Paris: The Duke of Bourgoigne, 
having sent home for one army and to 
England for another, was throwing stone 
ecannon-balls into the city. The Duke of 
Bourbon was on the walls, throwing 
cannon-balls out into the faubourg. The 
Italian condottieri, faithfully striving to 
earn their pay, were pulling down a 
hotel, but, unfortunately, it was the 
wrong hotel—it was a neat little hotel 
which belonged to the King. The Uni- 
versity and the police, in a drizzle of 
dust and plaster from wrecked houses, 
were reeling and gasping out the end of 
their riot. So there was lurid, raucous 
war afoot inside and out, between city 
and schools, dukes and foreign nations; 
an interdict was in being and an excom- 
munication toward. ... As for the green- 
legged student stretched out on his shut- 
ter, all his candles had guttered out, and 
the nave where he lay was dark and 
lonely and cold for some strange old 
woman who knelt near by and wept be- 
cause he was young. And as for the 
pretty milliner, she was in bed, with a 
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wet handkerchief and a red nose, bemoan- 


THE NOBLE FAMILY 





ing her fatal beauty. 

It was just at this point that the King 
arrived in Paris, and it was high time. 

He came in an old drab cloak, on a 
gentle, lop-eared mule, with his barber, 
his provost, his Moorish astrologer, a 
bishop or two, and a paltry string of 
Seotch archers. He slipped in modestly 
through a quiet gate, got into his palace, 
seated himself in a big carved chair with 
the air of a meek old merchant arrived 
at his shop, and began to chirp quietly: 
“Go here. Go there. Run yonder. Call 
So-and-so. Fetch me Such-and-such.” 
All his servants, spies, and agents ran 
unostentatiously in and out and all over 
ihe city, prying, probing, judging, noting. 
And before an active girl eould have told 
three persons, all Paris knew that the 
King had come. 

Then, just as a congregation of mice 
who have been frisking and bickering 
and spoiling everything stop, frozen all 
in their tracks, when they see the cat in 
the doorway, so all Paris stopped stock- 
still between two blows, suddenly stricken, 
through fear, with common sense. The 
Bourbons and the Bourguignons concluded 
their din forthwith, with anxious faces; 
the colleges went hurriedly back, with 
what legs they still had, to their quarter; 
the police staggered off to their towers 
and chastelets in a serious frame of mind. 
As to the condottieri,—all at once long, 
glittering rivers of franc-archers began 
to flow into Paris and trickle everywhere ; 
they came upon the Italians—who had 
half the roof off the hotel by then—en- 
gulfed them, trussed them up, and filled 
a jail with them. 

Then, all being ready, the King called 
or had brought to the palace the Dukes 
of Bourgoigne and Bourbon, with all their 
dependents, the condottiere captain, the 
Bishop of Paris, the heads of the colleges, 
the captains of the police and the chief 
of the goldsmiths’ guild. There had not 
been so many sheepish faces herded to- 
gether in one flock for many a day. 

The King sat curled up in his chair, 
in a hall hung with old banners, with all 
his sombre court behind him, and all 
around a wall of hequebutters, whose 
lighted matches smelled villainously in 
guilty noses. In the body of the palace 
stood, still steaming from their various 
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nefarious employments, all the mice, at 
whom the King smiled ever so eatlike. 

When all were there, “ Now,” said he, 
in a small, dry voice, “we shall hear 
first the grievances of our cousins of 
Bourgoigne and Bourbon, and then all 
the rest, in the order of thetr quality.” 

So, one after the other, all had their 
say, and each aired his grievance—the 
worst in the world. When they were all 
done sawing the air and crying their 
wrongs, said the King, “ Now I shall 
tell you, one and all, the truth of the 
whole matter.” 

With which—so sprackly and knowing- 
ly had his people been at work—he pro- 
ceeds to trace the whole business back 
from end to beginning: from the Italians 
back to the Duke of Bourgoigne, from 
Bourgoigne back to Bourbon, from Bour- 
bon back to the young man in the win- 
dow during the riot, from the riot at 
the eruption of the University back to the 
killing of two students by the police in 
the Goldsmiths’ Quarter, from that back 
to the rising of the College of Prelles, and 
from that back to the knifing of a green- 
legged student in an alley by one Odet 
Gossouyn, so called, a goldsmith’s clerk. 

“So, my children,” said the King, 
“this teaches us to maintain a mental 
equilibrium, or, as Messire Q. Publius 
Fracassus, of Rome, has it somewhere in 
his erudite cackle: ‘ Sie stabilitas mentis 
in diversis ventis.’” Every one looked 
as chopfallen as though he had walked 
to the palace asleep and waked up there 
in his nightshirt. 

“ But,” barks the King, suddenly sit- 
ting up and putting on such a face that 
every one jumps about a foot high, 
“however that may be, I see my city 
of Paris, through your insanity, knocked 
about, broken in, assaulted, ravished, and 
spoiled—a prey to sobbing, frenzied mad- 
men. She cries, Haro! She holds up 
piteously her broken belt. Shall she lie 
so? Par la Paque-Dieu! I will show 
you, from first to least, what the price is 
for the violation of my good town!” 

Every one sucked in his breath, and 
in the silence it was easy enough to 
hear the carpenters out in the street 
nimbly knocking together some gallows. 
Then the King, pointing at the Duke 
of Bourgoigne a long, quivering finger- 
nail, resumed: 
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“As for you, I know all your tricks; 
get you to the devil out of my coun- 
try with all your people—except your 
mustard-faced Arabian marksman, your 
bloody captain of horse, and that young 
green ape who threw the jug from your 
window. Are those three here? Good. 
Take them outside, provost, and let them 
dance the high brangle. Ha! Cousin 
of Bourbon, with your senile bogglings 
at mischief! Off with you to the tail 
of my kingdom, and there count the hairs 
on your head until I forget this busi- 
ness. But as for your young, ambushing, 
treason-bellowing: cutthroats— Provost! 
Provost! Are you there? Hang them, 
and good riddance. Where is the Bishop 
of Paris? What! An interdict? What! 
You will shame my city at Rome? Hor- 
rible extravagance of passion! You 
shall repair this day’s damage to all the 
churches in Paris out of your privy 
pocket. Is that the Italian yonder? Ah, 
mutilated, mutilating, palace - wrecking 
Hun! Hang him. Are his copartners 
in felony all fast? Hang them. Where 
are the heads of the University? Silence! 
Silence! No windy rhetoric here! Fifty 
ringleaders of your colleges are taken. 
Fifty furious ringleaders in devastation! 
Provost! Hang them. Where are the 
captains of the police? Hey, you have 
killed students against the law. Bad 
servants, bungling servants! I must get 
others. Hang them. Wait—the Jewry 
is in this, too. Ah, furtive, greedy, curly 
wretches! Hang twenty representative 
Jews. Now we are drawing to the end 
of the tangle. Where is Odet Gossouyn, 
the goldsmith’s clerk? Is he seized? Is 
he here? Thrust him forward.” 

Odet Gossouyn, the goldsmith’s clerk, 
was dragged forward on his knee-caps. 
Far from being, as might have been ex- 
pected, tall and shadowy, or of that im- 
petuous and jealous complexion appro- 
priate in hand-squeezers and brawlers, he 
was astonishingly short and stout, and no 
farmer’s market-ass could have looked 
more docile or bewildered. No matter. 

“So,” said the King, “here we are, 
eh, at the beginning? Secret, deceptive- 
looking villain! Hang him.” Odet 
Gossouyn was whirled outside and draped 
on a gallows before he had time to say 
as much as thank you. 

The King sank back in his chair, 


mopping his brow, and rested royally. 
But some one whispered in his ear, “ Sire 
there is still one more.” 

“Who?” cried the King, bouncing up 
again in his seat. 

“The milliner, on whose account th 
student was stabbed, the College of 
Preiles aroused, the Goldsmiths’ Quarte: 
sacked, the police called out, the Uni 
versity stirred up, the Duke of Bour 
bon injured—” 

“Enough, enough!” snapped the King 
“ Why, all the hideous blame piles up on 
her! Drag the hussy here. I will mak 
this a lesson to all the eye-rolling, skirt 
switching trollops in Paris! Com 
Come!” 





“Sire,” said the miraculously gifted 
provost, “this instant. I have her at 
the door.” 

Then, like a sunbeam, through th 
gloomy press of dismal hequebutters, 
peaked courtiers, and exhausted hang 
men, came fioating timidly the pretty 
milliner and knelt before the King. 

Ah, if you could have seen her as she 
was—with her face, beneath its snowy 
linen crown and drifting veils, blanched 
by fear and fine flour to the radiance of 
a lovely, silvery moon; with her young 
breast in tumult under her tight, soft- 
colored gown; with her smooth, long fin- 
gers clasped in a little pink knot under 
her satin chin! Adorable creature! In- 
toxicating pose! The King glared down 
at her. 

“Ha-rumph!” said he, loudly, and 
then, fascinated by her eyelashes—which 
swept her cheeks—said, not so loudly: 
“You are the—” 

“ Alas! Sire.” quoth she, and a tear, 
a pearl of grief, exquisitely ran down be- 
side her little nose. 

“Ha-rumph!” repeated the King, for 
lack of other words, being occupied with 
his eyes. In that big, crowded room you 
could have heard a fly washing his face. 

And then, little by little, the King’s 
sour countenance of state broke up un- 
willingly into a thousand small humps 
and wrinkles. And in the midst of these 
hovered uncertainly a little, evanescent, 
gaillard smile. 

“Oy,” began he, rustily, in that ten- 
derer language of the South, getting his 
vocal machinery of gallantry in order. 
“Oy, Donna.” ... 
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GARDEN 


Well, she became Madame Nicole de 
Beaupertuys, if you care to remember 
who that was. 


When he had told me everything, my 
friend Beaupertuys of Paris softly arose 
and went to a little shrinelike piece of 
furniture against the wall, carved, paint- 
ed. and gilded in antique fashion, its 
decorations all tarnished and faded out 
by age. Before it he stood reverently 
for a moment, and then, with a gusty 
sich. as though of adoration, opened its 
chiselled doors. Inside them was a mar- 
vellously clever portrait, very, very old— 
so old and clever that as though from 
another century the face looked out 
through a fine film of time and seemed 
alive. My friend Beaupertuys, with an 
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expression of vast self-satisfaction, turned 
and faced me, in a certain pose, beside 
that other face. The latter had, to place 
it indisputably in the past, the glimmer- 
ing collar of the Golden Fleece, the 
rusty, historic, peaked cap drawn down 
in front, and was surrounded by dim 
Lilies of France. But in the nose or 
eyes or mouth, whether from strange co- 
incidence or mimicry, there was a certain 
indescribable resemblance. ... When I 
said good night I felt my hand-shake to 
be much less familiar, my bow more 
ceremonious, my whole farewell more pro- 
found. I went away gingerly, on tiptoe, 
as it were,—as one who, enjoying roy- 
aity’s tremendous condeacensions, with 
humble gratitude for them steals smugly 
from the Presence. 


Garden of the Rose 


BY CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


ER soul is like 


a garden fair 


Where many pleasant blossoms grow; 


But, though I sometimes enter there, 


There is a path I do not know. 


The way I go to find it, lies 


Through dewy beds of violet. 
They mark the portals of her eyes 


Where modesty and truth are set 


And back of these a hedge is placed— 


A hedge of lilies, 


tall and white; 


These are her maiden thoughts, so chaste 


I almost tremble in their sight. 


But blushing through them, and above, 
Half-hid, but stirring to unfold, 
I spy the roses of her love— 


And so again I grow more bold. 


Thus, half in prayer, I seek and wait 
To find the secret path that goes 
Up from the lily-guarded gate 
To her heart’s garden of the rose. 
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CHEMISTRY OF COMMERCE—VIII 


BY ROBERT. KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Professor of Industrial Chemistry at the University of Kansas 


DROP of human blood illustrates 
A as well as any other substance the 

illimitable profundity of Nature. 
This is not so apparent to the eye of 
sense as it is to the eye of the mind. To 
the eye of sense, even when aided by the 
highest powers of the microscope, a drop 
of blood spreads itself out on the glass slide 
somewhat as in Fig. 1. There is the color- 
less watery liquid of the blood called the 
plasma, and suspended in this plasma 
there lie multitudes of little bodies that 
may be divided roughly into three kinds. 
Most prominent are the red blood-cor- 
puscles, little buttonlike dises, of which 
there exist about 5,000,000 to the cubic 
millimetre; then there are the white 
blood-corpuscles, or leucocytes, little 
masses of protoplasm that have the 
power to change their shape and to 
move from place to place, and that look 
marvellously like the organism called 
the ameba that lives in muddy water; 
and, finally, there are the tiny bodies 
called blood-platelets. All these bodies, 
that to the eye of sense are hardly more 
than points, expand under the eye of the 
mind to worlds—worlds of “ wingy mys- 
teries and airy subtleties” that daze a 
man to study, and that are yet plain- 
ly of absolute importance to his life 
and welfare. 

Thus, in the colorless watery plasma 
of the blood there exist numerous sub- 
stances that compared with their infin- 
itesimal quantities are almost infinitely 
powerful for good or evil. In demon- 
stration of this, one, only, out of these 
many interesting substances shall be 
taken as the subject-matter of this paper 
—the opsonins. 

What, then, is an opsonin? The best 





way to define an opsonin is just to prove 
that there is such a thing; for its exist 
ence can only be proved by its properties, 
and its properties will comprise the defi- 
nition. The little demonstration opens 
with the white blood-corpuscles, or leu- 
cocytes (Fig. 2). These bodies are shape- 
less masses of protoplasm that exist 
to the number of some 6000 to 8000 
in every cubie millimetre of blood. In 
therr function they are scavengers, for 
wherever in the body there is an invasion 
of certain kinds of microbes, to that 
point flock these white blood-corpuscles 
to do battle with the invading host. In 
this contest the body is a “ fenced field 
of battle ”; if the white blood-corpuscles 
ean engulf the microbes faster than they 
multiply, then there is an end to the mi- 
crobes; if the contrary is true, then there 
is an end not only to the white blood- 
corpuscles but to that particular homo 
sapiens that contains them. All this is 
true not only in the body, but in a test- 
tube; for if a mixture of blood and mi- 
crobes be kept at a blood-heat for fifteen 
minutes, a microscopic examination will 
show that the microbes have been de- 
voured by the white blood-corpuscles (Fiz. 
3). This has, indeed, been known for 
many a day, but always coupled with a 
certain assumption. This assumption 
was that the “gobbling” power of the 
white blood-eorpuscles depended, to speak 
naively, on their appetite; it seemed 
natural to suppose this. But only yes- 
terday, so to speak, there has come 
about certain knowledge that makes un- 
tenable this idea. We have shown in 
Fig. 3 that the white blood-corpuscles do 
devour microbes; we have now to see why. 
The following experiments are due to 
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been a process of benev- 
olent assimilation by 
which they have been ab- 
sorbed into the corpora- 
tion of the corpuscle, 
Therefore, because of 
j these experiments showing 
that the presence of the 
2; liquid plasma or serum 
is necessary, it is plain 
not only that the white 


blo ud 


y' of themselves devour mi- 


-corpuseles cannot 


j crobes, but that there 
must be something, some 
blood 
liquid which does one of 
two things: (1) Either it 


substanee, in the 








FIG. 1 A GROUP OF CELLS FROM NORMAL HUMAN BLOOD 


1 Red blood-corpuscles in rouleau formation 


Wright and 
eally, the honor of the discovery belongs: 
blood-ecor- 
blood are 


solution, in 


Douglas, to whom, practi- 
Experiment 1: The white 
from the 
transferred to a little salt 
which th Vv are washed and washed, thor- 


separated 


pusele s 


oughly and exhaustively, until they are 
pure and wholly free from every 
trace of the blood-plasma in which 


d-corpuscles 


must stimulate the cor- 
puseles to devour the mi 

crobes, or (2) it must pre 

pare the microbes so that 
they are fit to be devoured. 

Which is the proper ex 

planation appears in Ex- 
periment 3: If the mi- 
crobes be previously incubated with some 
of the serum and then washed free of ev- 
ery trace of it, the washed corpuscles will 
devour them with avidity. This some- 
thing in the blood liquid, then, acts not by 
stimulating the corpuscles to devour the 
microbes, but by preparing the microbes 





When, now, 
these washed white corpuscles are 
mixed with 
example, in (a) Fig. 4—and the 
mixture is subsequently heated in 
the ineubator to a blood-heat, a 
microseopie examination 
that nothing happens; the cor- 
puseles and the bacteria lie side 
by side like the lion and the lamb 


{ Fig. 5). 


they originally lay. 


bacteria—those, for 
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This surprising result, 


apparently so at variance with 
what we have said above, is ex 
plained in Experiment 2: If, now, 
to the mixture of 


hlood - corpuscles and 


these washed 
microbes 
there be added some of the liquid 
blood-plasma, something very de- 














cidedly happens. It is pictured in 
Fig. 6; the picture is similar to 
Fig. 5, except that the microbes are 
all inside the corpuscles; there has 
Vou. CXV —No. 686.—26 


FIG 


2.—POLYNUCLEAR WHITE BLOOD-CORPUSCLES—THI 
SCAVENGERS OF THE BLOOD 
Magnified 1500 times 
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Fi The larger bodies are white blood-corpuscles, 
tl bstance of which may be seen the dotlike mi- 
cro which have been devoured 


io be devoured—by apparently making 
them piquant to the corpuscles. Because 
of this, this substance has been named 
opsonin, from opsono, “I prepare the 
banquet.” Its definition is apparent in 
its properties: An opsonin is a substance 
occurring in the liquid blood-plasma that 
re nders microbes susceptible of being 
taken up by corpuscles, 

The whole opsonin content of the blood 
is destroyed by heating the blood serum 
to 65° Centigrade. This is shown by the 
fact that if the microbes are incubated 
with serum which has, previously, been 
heated to such a point the corpuscles will 
have nothing to do with them. If, on the 
other hand, the microbes be first of all ineu- 
bated with the serum at the regular blood- 
heat and then heated to 65°, the corpus- 
cles will devour them. The last two facts, 
taken together, teach us not only that an 
opsonin, since it has a definite decompos- 
ing-point, must be a definite substance, 
but that its relation to microbes must be 
one of chemical union. From the defini- 
tion of opsonin it 
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be a faet. So long as the blood serum 
of one individual man be taken, and so 
long as the same suspension of microbes 
be employed, it makes no differenc 
whether the corpuscles be taken from 
that man or his neighbor, or even a 
dog; they devour the same proportionate 
number of microbes. 

Now, since a microbie infection in man 
generally spells disease, since the cor 
puscles are an <dndifferent factor, and 
since for the particular diseases with 
which we are here concerned the sole de 
fence in the body lies in its opsonin, the 
discovery of such a substance has a cap 
ital practical importance that altogether 
transcends its intellectual interest. It is 
for this reason that we have been so care 
ful to deseribe these expt riments, in order 
to secure for the reader some real com 
prehension of the validity of the work. 
The immensely important question, then, 
is, “ what has an opsonin to do with the 
contraction or the cure of disease ?” 

On proceeding farther into the subject 
the next important facts appear in these: 
First, the opsonie content in any one nor- 
mal man does not vary much from day to 
day or during the day; next, the opsonin 
withdrawn from the body in the blood 
retains its activity practically unimpaired 
for days; and, finally, the opsonie activity 
for any one kind of microbe in all nor- 
mal healthy men is approximately the 
same. These facts, taken together, permit 
the investigator to determine whether a 
man has, or has not, the requisite quan 


tity of opsonin in him for the combating 


of disease. This is done by finding the 
opsonic index, the heart-centre of the op- 
sonin philosophy. 

It is desired to measure the quantity 
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-VARIOUS FORMS OF MICROBES 
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Fic. ¢ Red and white blood-corpu r i Staphy- 
ained with a blue dve« Note that all the 
S < ure tside the white cor, e I i 
crobes have not been acted 1 by « 
Magnified about tooo times 


ot opsonin present in the blood of a man 
who is ill with a specitic disease, let us 
say that disease which so aficted the 
man from the land of Uz—boils. To 
weomplish this, the investigator first 
mixes his own normal plasma with equal 
quantities of washed white corpuscles 
and an emulsion of living microbes of thi 
species ealled Staphylococcus pyogenes, 
the specifie cause of boils. Subsequent 
observation under the microscope shows 
him that under the influence of his nor 
mal plasma many of the microbes lie en 
gulfed in the white corpuscles. 

The number of microbes engulfed by, 
say, fifty corpuscles is counted. Let us 
suppose that the number is 400; then the 
average number of microbes devoured by 


00 


one corpusecle of normal blood is 4, or 


o. A precisely similar determination is 
now made with the patient’s blood, and 
this very, very important fact drops out 
that, as a rule, the average number of mi- 
crobes devoured per corpuscle under the 
influence of his opsonin is less than that 
of the normal man. It is, let us say, four. 
The two figures 4 and § thus constitute 
a comparison between the quantity of 
protective opsonin in the blood of a dis- 
eased person who is suffering from a 
Staphylococcus infeection—namely, boils 

and the blood of a normal man. In this 
specific example the ratio is 4:8 or 0.5:1. 
When, then, it is said that a man has an 
opsonie index of 0.5 to Staphylococcus it 
means that his blood has but half the 
quantity of opsonin essential for com- 
hating a Staphylocoecic infection. More- 
over, it seems not at all improbable, in 
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fact very probable, that this deticieney is 
antecedent to the infection, or, in other 
words, that it makes the infeetion possi 
ble. The opsonie index is a numerical 
estimation of the fighting strength of 
the body. 

There now remains another important 
question : Is the re one Opsonin only, or 


more than one It is easily possible to 


answer this by determining this opsonic 
index. Thus, with the patient considered 
above, while his opsonie index towards 
the Staphylococcus microbe is only 0.5, 
towards the microbe ealled Bacillus tu 
erculosis his index is practically the 
same as that of the investigator. Again, 
with a girl suffering from localized tu 
berculosis—say facial lupus or tubercular 
sores on the hand while her opsonic in 
dex towards Bacillus tuberculosis is only 
0.2, towards the Staphylococcus microbe it 
is as high as that of other people. There 
is more than one opsonin, then, and each 
disease which is combated in the body by 
opsonins has it own specifie one. For 
this reason the title of this paper has 
been pluralized into opsonins. Again, 
are there opsonins for all diseases, for 
“all frailties that besiege all kinds of 
blood ” ? Ry ho means; for certain dis 
eases the body rests upon wholly different 
means of protection—say the antitoxins; 
though it may be said that more and 
more diseases are being continually 
drawn into the opsoniec fold. So far as 
diseases eaused by Staphylococcus pyo 
genes are coneerned, diseases such as 
furunculosis, acne, and sycosis, or those 
other diseases caused by Bacillus tu 
herculosis, there can be no doubt but 
that they stake their existence against 


an opsonic combat. 

















Fic. 6.—Similar to Fig 5, except that the microbes are 
all inside the white corpuscles These microbes have 
been taken up by the corpuscles because they have been 
acted upon by opsonins Magnified about 1oco times 
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The all-important problem now pre- 
sents itself: In the case of any unfortu- 
nate person suffering from these diseases, 
how can this deficiency in a particular 
opsonin be remedied ¢ 

This was the great problem for Pro- 
fessor Wright, and he has apparently 
solved it by the renascence of a discredit- 
ed method which, illuminated by his own 
genius, now bids fair to become one of 
the most valuable assets in medicine. In 
a word, he inoculates the patient with an 
appropriate dose of the dead micro- 
organisins which when alive are responsi- 
ble for the infective process ; for example, 
dead Staphylococcus microbes to combat 
boils and acne, dead pheumococcus mi- 
crobes to combat localized pheumocoecus 
infection, dead tuberculosis microbes to 
combat localized tuberculosis. 

The reason for this treatment and for 
the phenomena that are afterwards ob- 
served seems to depend on two facts. First 
is this, that the opsonin in the blood will 
unite with the dead innocuous microbes 
as well as with the living vicious ones; 
next, the disappearance of opsonin, 
through union with the dead microbes, 
stimulates the body-cells not only to the 
production of more, but of much more— 
an excess of—opsonin. This is quite in 
accordance with the general protective 
methods of the body. For example, in 
the case of antitoxin, ‘the injection of 
diphtheria toxin into the body of a horse 
stimulates the horse not only to produce 
antitoxin but an excess of antitoxin, 
so that by progressive inoculation the 
amount of antitoxin may be built up to 
such an extent that the horse will with- 
stand enormous doses of diphtheria; there 
is therefore nothing peculiar in this stim- 
ulating power of the microbe to produce 
the materials of its own destruction. In 
this connection it may be asked, why is 
it, then, since the microbe is “ hoist with 
its own petard,” that it ever gets a foot- 
hold in the body? The answer is that in 
normal people such microbes do not get 
this foothold, but that in certain other 
people there is lacking a quality of op- 
sonin-producing power; then, too, when 
the microbes do win entrance they have a 
way of ensconcing themselves within a 
fortalice of protective material, or of 
erecting barricades of destroyed tissue, so 
that corpuscles and opsonins together 








tind difficulty or impossibility in man- 
handling them. 

In practice, the man is inoculated sub- 
cutaneously with a standardized emulsion 
of dead microbes; thus, we read of Wright 
inoculating a patient with 2,000,000,000 
dead Staphylococci, or of one of his stu- 
dents inoculating another patient with 
2,000,000 dead pneumococci, and it may 
seem that it would be quite an under- 
taking to count so many. The matter, 
however, is not so difficult as it looks. 
We have said that normal blood contains 
about 5,000,000 red blood-corpusecles to 
the cubie millimetre; why not, then, mix 
equal quantities of blood and microbes 
and, under the microscope, count the pro- 
portionate number of each? In every 
cubie centimetre, then, of his microbe 
emulsion the investigator knows the mi- 
crobie content. 

The phenomena that follow the injec- 
tion are of transcendent interest and im- 
portance. Let the reader remember that 
at any day after the injection, or any 
minute of the day, the investigator, 
with the practice of an _ insignificant 
phlebotomy, may determine the amount 
of protective opsonin in the blood of his 
patient. Now the first effect of this in- 
jection is to decrease the amount of this 
protective opsonin. This is quite reason- 
able from what has been said above; the 
dead microbes unite with the opsonin and 
decrease its quantity; this period of de- 
creased opsonie activity is called the 
negative phase. During this period, how- 
ever, the body flies to the rescue with the 
production of more, and much more; so 
that day after day the opsonie content 
creeps up, until the quantity becomes not 
only normal but considerably above nor- 
mal; this second period is known as the 
phase of flow and reflow. Following this 
phase comes the phase of high tide, dur- 
ing which the body maintains this abnor- 
mally high amount of opsonin. Finally, 
there comes the ebb phase, during which 
the quantity of opsonin progressively de- 
clines. It will pay the interested reader 
to give a careful serutiny to the accom- 
panying diagram illustrative of these fac- 
tors in the case of one particular patient 
(Fig. 7). He will there see that the first 
inoculation carries the opsonie index 
down to 0.75 in one day, from which 
point and time it rises to 1.25 on the sixth 
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PROFESSOR 


A. 


E. WRIGHT 


The discoverer of opsonins 


day. This high tide it maintains for two 
aays, when it begins to ebb. Between the 
tenth and eleventh days, however, after 
the index has decreased to normal, a sec- 
ond inoculation is given, which is fol- 
lowed by a much slighter negative phase, 
and a subsequent rise, on the fourteenth 
day, of the opsonic index to the extreme 
height of 1.35. 

As an illustration of this method of 
treatment, it is interesting to read of a 
case of “boils” reported by Wright and 
Douglas to the Royal Society. 

“The patient was a medical man who 
had suffered from boils almost continu- 
ously for four years. His opsonic index 
was 0.6 to Staph ylococcus pyogenes. 
Wright inoculated him with 2,000,000,000 


dead Staphylococci. On the day follow- 
ing, there was a diminution of the quan- 
tity of opsonins. From this point, how- 
ever, there was a steady rise in opsonic 
power from day to day, until an index 
of 1.4 was reached. While the opsonic 
power was still high, another inoculation 
was given, which resulted first in a nega- 
tive phase, then a rapid increase to a 
high tide of opsonie power equal to twice 
the normal. The clinical result was emi- 
nently satisfactory. After several weeks 
of treatment the boils quite disappeared.” 

The man was cured. For infections 
due to this specific microbe, infections 
such as the humiliating acne, etc., the 
vast amount of literature which has 
flowed from the laboratories of Wright, 
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FIG. 7.—DIAGRAM OF OPSONIC CURVE 
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and his students, and his verifying col- 
leagues, shows that it may be said with a 
high degree of certainty that such dis- 
eases may be cured by this method. Of 
course, the word “ cured” is a dangerous 
one in this connection, because a_ suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed since the 
initiation of this treatment to elimi- 
nate the possibilities of a relapse. Then 
again, to this statement there must be 
added the words exrceptis excepiendis, for 
an occasional too obstinate case has 
been encountered. 

But for tuberculosis? For localized 
tuberculosis, whether of the bones or 
joints or skin, the method of treatment is 
the same, substituting for the Staphylo- 
coccus microbes an emulsion of the tritu- 
rated dead bodies of Bacillus tuberculosis. 
This statement recalls what has been said 
above, that Wright’s treatment is the 
rehascence of an old discredited method. 
And so it is, for these triturated tubereu- 
losis bacilli are neither more nor less than 
the old tubereulin of Koch, about which 
the world got so excited some sixteen 
years ago. 

Koch’s method failed, and often pro- 
moted rather than checked the disease, be- 
cause, owing to the fact that the requisite 
knowledge did not exist, it could not be 
intelligently applied. For one thing, the 
dose prescribed was enormously too great, 
and, through the union of the opsonin 
with the dead tubercular substance, terri- 





bly reduced the patient’s powers of resist- 
ance to the living infection within him; 
the actual weight of tuberculosis substance 
administered as a dose under Wright’s 
treatment is the almost infinitesimal quan- 
tity of one one-thousandth of a milligram! 
Then, too, nothing was known either about 
opsonins, the opsonic index, or the nega 
tive phase, and it will be plain to th 
reader, to take the most maleficent exam 
ple possible, that a reinoculation during 
the negative phase would still further in 
crease the negative phase, and that this, 
if continued, would drive the body’s re 
sistance to zero. It is vitally important 
in this treatment to watch day by day 
the body’s opsonic index and to reinocu- 
late in accordance with its teaching. As 
a result of the intelligent application of 
this method, many suecessful cases have 
how been recorded, representative of al- 
most every manifestation of localized tu 
berculosis. Accompanying this statement 
there must go, however, with still greater 
emphasis, exceptis excepiendis. 

But this is the localized disease. What 
about systemic tuberculosis, phthisis, con- 
sumption? Would that it were not so, 
but the fact cannot be blinked that it is 
another matter. This is shown in the op- 
sonie index of pulmonary consumptives. 
Early cases, advanced cases that have had 
a complete rest in bed fora time, and 
sanatorium “cures” show a low or low- 
ered opsonic index; but advanced cases 
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nder ordinary conditions show an index 
that is high or fluetuating. This p 

euliarity in consumptives finds a natural 
explanation in the apparent fact that the 
patient is continually inoculating him 
self with the products of his own disease 
vith his own tuberculin. Ilis life thus 


consists of a succession of positive and 


ae eee 


negative phases and his opsonic index 
shuttlecocks from high to low. Since thi 
physician cannot regulate the amount of 
bacterial substance absorbed from the pa 
tient’s own focus of infection, he may 
only be adding to the danger by inoeu 
lating the tuberculin. This extraordinary 


ad 


variation of the opsonic index in the case 
f established pulmonary tuberculosis is 
shown by Wright in the citation of two 
phthisical patients whose indices had 
never been lower than 1. They took part 
in a dance; both became ill; and their in 


dexes declined to 0.12 and 0.35. re spective 


a atameaniil 
aes <= PART eee 


ly; the index of another phthisical pa 
tient which had always been over 1 fell 
| as a result of overwork to 0.2. 

While, therefore, it is of course possi 
ble that tuberculin may be the ultimate 


apap 





panacea for the great white plague, if 
, does by no means seem so to-day; at any 
rate, from a review of recent tuberculin 
erature, at taking the responsibility ot 
more optimistic judgment the writer 


balks. But if tubereulin cannot be justi 
| 


{ fiably alleged as a cure for established 
a phthisis, this knowledge of opsonins, and 

* : ' 
their relation to tuberculosis, has a value 
that seems almost incaleulable in the di 
agnosis of the disease in the early stages. 
In this connection Dr. Wright says: 

*(1) Where a series of measurements 


eae 


of the opsonie index of the blood is per 





a 
ee 


é sistently low, it may be inferred, in the 
case where there is evidence of a localized 
ca bacterial infection which suggests tuber- 

Z culosis, that the infection is tuberculous 

: in character. 

4 ‘(2) Where repeated examination re- 
4 veals a persistently normal opsonic in- 

; dex, the diagnosis of tuberculosis may 

with probability be excluded. 

F “ (3) Where there is revealed by a series 
nf of blood examinations a constantly fluc 
a tuating opsonie index, the presence of 

Ss active tuberculosis may be inferred. 


(4) Where there is only a single blood 


examination—if this is low, tuberculosis, 


either localized or systematic, may be in- 
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ferred. If the index is high, systematic 


tuberculosis infection which is active, or 
has recently been active, may be inferred. 
If it is normal or nearly normal, nei 
ther a negative nor positive conclusion 
is warranted.” 

Remembering, then, that this man 
Wright and his work are together a 
product of the ultimate science and train 
ing of our day, if a man has a daughter 
over whom the doctors shake their heads, 
“There are no microbes—but we do not 
know—it is not unlikely—we are inclined 
to think—that it is incipient tubereulo 
sis ”’—surely it would be wise, it would 
be helpful, to have this opsonic index in 
telligently taken. But to get it intelli 
gently taken is the serious difficulty 
Wright’s laboratories in London ar 
crowded with students from every quar 
ter of the civilized world—from Russia 
and Sweden to Ilindustan and Japan 
but it takes time to provid men ack 
quately trained. Some of the great hos 
pitals in this country have already taken 
steps to inform themselves by bringing 
over from London one of Wright’s as 
sistants to demonstrate his methods, and 
they are, doubtless, by this time more or 
less prepared. Not adequately prepared, 
for therein lies one great practical diffi 
culty ; the determination of an opsonic 
index takes more than an hour, and to 
spare this time, short though it seems, 
is of serious difficulty to an overworked 
hospital. Still, the General Hospital of 
th cits of Toronto has deemed it ad- 
visable, even at this early stage of the 
discovery, to establish within its gates 


a department of opsonin inoculation, and 


has appointed as director of this depart- 
ment Dr. G. W. Ross, one of Professor 
Wright’s most brilliant students. One 
of the great houses concerned with the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical prepara 
tions has already sent over to England, to 
study under Professor Wright, a mem 
ber of its own staff; for with the estab 
f this method of treatment 


lishment « 
there will fall upon these manufacturers 
the duty of providing for physicians the 
dead microbie inoculating material. 

On every side it is seen that the atti 
tude of the edueated and intelligent part 
of the medical profession towards this op 
sonic philosophy is one of waiting, of sus 


pended judgment, and of extreme respect, 
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TANDING in his cabin door, on 
the cheek of Nigger Head, Haber- 
sham could drop a rifle-ball into 
Tennessee—and sometimes did, just for 
the fun of it, when the corn whiskey 
was singing through his veins. <A stone’s 
throw away yawned Leifert Gorge, a 
thousand feet deep, crystal clear to its 
bottom at noon, purple at twilight, and 
of a morning spewing up swirling, 
twisted banners of mist, as from a goblin 
ealdron below. To the south, league 
on league, stretched Peachtree Valley, 
up which one could watch the thunder- 
storms marching like an army of giants, 
their frowning brows diademmed with 
lightning, and their huge bulk swathed 
in streaming robes of rain. 

From this point one glimpsed the 
lovely valley between two promontories, 
like a fair and dimpled bosom behind a 
loose corsage. Once upon a time, long 
years before, when he had first fled from 
that. civilization in which he had proved 
a failure, Habersham’s studious gray 
eyes daily turned to this scene. But 
now his eyes were watery; and often, 
very often, so glassy as to convert the 
prospect into a mere blur; and his small, 
shapely, womanish hands—moulded by 
nature, it would seem, for the pen or the 
brush rather than the rifle and the 
plough—were beginning to shake, even 
at their familiar task of tilting jug 
into tin cup. 

As he now leaned against the cabin, 
his two daughters appeared in the steep 
path, returning from a call on their 
nearest neighbor half a mile _ below. 
Both were black as ravens and of a 
striking comeliness. But Judith, the 
elder, was plump, with a leisurely step, 
and a complacent, half-sensual face. 
Kate was as compact and clean-cut as a 
sparrow-hawk; and, judging from her 
sensitive lips and nose, she was as pas- 
sionate and tempestuous as the mountain 


storms amid which she had been bred. 


Habersham’s Kate 


ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 





She halted near her father’s chair. 

“Pap, air you goin’ to hoe that cawn 
to-day or air you not?” she demanded, 
imperiously, but half affectionately. 

“One or t’other, baby,” answered 
Habersham, calmly, with his forefinger 
in the bowl of his clay pipe. 

Judith laughed half contemptuously 
and passed into the house; but Kate 
eyed her delinquent sire with all the 
sternness which a seventeen-year-old girl 
can muster. 

“If you don’t make a cawn crap this 
season, pap, your baby goes barefooted 
this winter.” 

Habersham took a_ reflective puff. 
= Lemme see your foot-gear, hon.” 

Kate instantly hoisted a narrow, 
shapely, but shabbily shod foot to the 
paternal knee. 

“Your best?” 

“ My best and only.” 

“lll hoe, babe —the fust thing to- 
morrow mawnin’.” 

“Tloe to-day, pap—hoe ten rows to- 
day,” she pleaded. 

Habersham hesitated. He had just 
enough moonshine in him to produce a 
delicious languor, and he was loath to 
dissipate it at the end of a hoe-handle. 

“Hon, Ill hoe to-day if you'll do 
sunthin’ fer me. Will you?” 

“Tell me first.” 

“ Babe, I'll hoe if you’ll quit keepin’ 
kempany with Bark Swinton. Promise 
me you won’t go up on the mounting 
no more to see him. He’s a good feller, 
I know; but sence he killed Blue 
Kemper he’s had to hole up in the 
mounting like a ground-hawg. And— 
though I hate to say it, honey—them 
Kempers will git him, sooner or later, 
sure. They’s five of ’em left yet, not 
conntin’ the old man, and he kin still 
singe a squirrel’s whiskers at eighty 
yards. Bark can’t never come back to 
the neighborhood no more. He dassent 
even sneak down hyére to see you no 
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Will you promise, baby ?” 
Kate’s thin red lips curled in 


no eawn to-day 


or ever, if that’s your price.” 





murmured to himself. 
Ilabersham sisters did not 
Kate rest nted Judith’s 


xemplary amity. 
Kate’s popularity among 
a quarrel, but, as an offset, 


skill in dropping s} into her sister’s 


Hlence explosions 


coveted privilegt 
Judith inspeéted the hasty job the next 


kitchen for the pur- 
of imparting her sentiments to her 


figure disappear in 


a hundred yards up 
the mountainside. 


appeared, and 


mountain-shee Pp. until 


ind shaken with passion. 


them Kempers, for all you know, a-layin 
bresh waitin’ to track me to Bark 
if you ever do that agin Vl f&i// you. 
Because that’s what they’d do to Bark.” 
lor the second or third time in her life, 
Judith was afraid of her sister. 


swered, apologetically. 
ished Kate, ominously. 


She started off again, but this time in 
the opposite direction, by way of the front 
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door. After following the rude wood 
road for a quarter of a mile, she struck 
into the forest and cireled back and up 
intil she reached a hollow tree contain 
ing a chunk of bacon and one of her 
father’s old hats half full of eggs. Laden 
with these, she continued in an indirect, 
meandering course up the mountain, 
through beds of moss ankle-deep and 
thickets of hazel which slashed viciously 
at her face, and over beds of broken rock 

to the still further demoralization of 
her only pair ot shoes. Occasionally she 
crossed a gully on a fallen tree, and one 
she fearlessly sealed a narrow ledg: 
where a single false step would hav 
dashed her to death. But it was a com 
mon feat with her, and no thought of 
peril crossed her mind. 

Her progress was almost noiseless; yet, 
at intervals, she paused for as long as 
tive minutes, standing motionless, with 
her spare breast rising and falling from 
her exertions, but bending an ear as 
alert as a wood-mouse’s for any sound 
of pursuit. 

The sun was still an hour high.when 
she reached the eastern flank of Nigger 
Head, but the rugged ravine into which 
she shortly turned was already swathed in 
twilight. She had not proceeded far, 
though, after whistling a whippoorwill 
eall, before her eyes brightened at sight 
of a little fire under an overhanging rock. 
There were other evidences of a human 
presence, such as a cotfee-pot, a pile of 
roasting-ears, and two dead squirrels 
swinging from a limb. But Kate had sat 
by the fire for ten minutes before Bark 
Swinton, with his rifle in the hollow of 
his arm, stepped from a_ neighboring 
thicket. Unsleeping vigilance was now 
the price of his life. At the sound of 
his sweetheart’s warning bird-call he had 
slipped into cover, and did not emerg« 
again until certain that no enemy had 
dogged her steps. 

She kissed him eagerly, almost ec- 
statically, and her lithe form clung to 
his for a moment. But this single dem- 
onstration over, she set to getting supper 
as calmly and systematically as a house- 
wife of many years. She husked half a 
dozen of the roasting-ears—one for her- 
self, five for Bark. She drew his frying- 
pan from a fissure in the rock, inspected 
it critically, and sent him to a neighbor- 
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g¢ spring for water. By the time he 
ack she had dressed the squirrels 
rprise, for this was his worl 
Bark Swinton did not look the part 
f a hunted man whose flame of being 
nufted out at any moment from 
sh, and whose home was little bet 
r than the lair of a catamo C. ae 
no conquers the rear ot cle ath “iso Col 
s. by the same magnificent 
the fears of life. As he lay on a mat 
hemlock boughs, propping his head 
th nis forearm and watching | 
eetheart’s nimble movements, a broad 
illuminated his thin, boyish features 
Ile was happy. No cozy fireside wit! 


backlog ind steaming ke ttle, ind per 
ince a eradl in the corner, Co ld | Ve 


him a eener sense ot domest 


When the coftee had come to a boil 


he squirrels had turned a golden brow! 
nd the corn was emitting a delicious 
aroma, they sat down, cross-legged, 
e clean rock, with the viands betwee: 
hem. As Bark filled his stomach Kate 
lled his almost equally hungry ears 


Nothing was 


» trivial to be reported, not even Barney 


th neighborhood doings. 
Blake’s purchase ot a new $ jack-knitle 


down at the Notch. 


} 


Bark wanted to 

yw how much it cost, how many blades 
it had, and whether the handle was wood 
or horn. 

“1 know the knife,” said he, with a 
laugh. “And it’s a good one. But 
Barney never paid no dollar fer it. Man 
lake offered it to me, onee, fer sixty cents. 
But I didn’t have the sixty.” And again 
he laughed. 

But after supper, when his pipe was go 
subside and the 


ng, his spirits seemed t 
versation flagged. Kate was quite con 
nut without talk: as with him, so with her 
just to be near was enough. But after 

a little she discerned something amiss. 

“What makes you so still, dear?” she 
asked. 

He smiled reassuringly, but the smile 
was a little forced. “T was think 
in’, honey. Honey, I got one thicg to 
tell you and one thing to ask you.” 
He paused, with a grave, half-troubled 
face, and took a puff or two. “ Honey, 
1 killed Baird Kemper this afternoon 
about three o'clock.” 

Spill enough blood and it becomes as 
cheap as rain-water. Make the rifle the 
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KATE. 


l el | lus ( | decree ire 
ecepted in the sam ith as those of 
he most venerable chancellor mn the 
land Swinton’s tender listener did not 
recoil or @ in horror She sim 
VN rned pat | On | | In a 


Have the dd r hiding-place 4 
\ I had drapped down to the 
y to ol taen I ist n’-« rs thi i 
\ might come }) night. I \ s jest 
cr Sin he road north f Sam B : 
he Baird r p patch of coy 
peas and tool plug at n lle creased 


black hair and exposed a nari straight 
ed mat ross his empl It guy me 
i bad headach I got it vet 
Kate crept to his side, and laying her 
lips the burnt place, began to ery sof 
‘5 1 promised me yo vouldn’t go 


l'o the Noteh, honeykin,” he pro 
tested. “And T ain't went since. But 


ef vou don’t want me to | won’t even go 
down to. th valley more It gits 
wwerful lonesome up hyere sometimes, 
though. Sometimes I want to sereech, 
jest to hear somethin’. Sometimes | 


screech, though ‘tain’t right fer a man 
in hidin’” He paused, stroked her 
cheek, and p led hard at his pipe. 
“What I wanted to ask vou. Kate. was 
this. Mebbe you'll be 


will you marry me now, without makin’ 


surprised, Kate, 


me wait till I kin come down to the 
neighborhood agin ?”’ 

She did not lift her head from his 
should r, and she was silent so long that 
the hope died out ft his face. * And 
keep house in a eave?” she asked, so 
quietly that his waiting heart leaped. 

“Yes—in a cave. Why not? Why, a 
cave’s warmer than any house,” he ran 
on, eagerly, “and I know one that’s 
as dry as powade P. You'd love that cave 
honey; it’s a sweetener, and so big you 
kin stand up in it No winders to wash 
and no floors to serub. Wouldn’t you 
like that ? But.” he added, more calmly, 
“we could build a shack if you’d sooner. 
Onlv a shack’s nor dangerous It’s 
easier to find.” 

Again Kate was silent, with her black 
eyes fixed upon the fire. His proposition 
had startled her: ut the same time it 


had fired her daring imagination. How 
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much, after all, was he asking her to 
give up? Did not the Bible say that a 
dinner of herbs and contentment there- 
with was better than a stalled ox? At 
home she had neither contentment nor 
he ox. There was her father, to be sure, 
whom she loved and who loved her in his 
wav. But nothing, not even her marriage 
to Bark Swinton, could worry him long. 
A few extra pulls at his omnipresent jug 
and his equilibrium would be restored. 
Yet—and this prolonged her silence 
to marry an outlaw was a bold thing to 
do. It would make an outlaw of herself, 
socially, and her feminine nature shrank 
from outraging publie opinion. 

What would people say, Bark?’ she 


asked, finally. 


‘Nothin’ wuss than they're savin’ 
about » I reckon and you know | 
didn’t pick this quarrel. People air jest 


as liable to talk about you when you're 
right as when you're wrong. But I 
wasn’t thinkin’ about people; I was 
thinkin’ about us. It will take me some 


time to kill the 
] 


Kempers off ”’—she 
shivered in his arms—‘and I can’t go 
down till T do. Or till they kill me, in 
which case TVll go down in a_ wooden 
overcoat, which ain’t a proper bride 
groom suit.” 

* Don't, don’t!” she whispered. 

*Tain’t the lonesomeness hyere I care 
fer especially. And JT ain’t afeard of 
them. If they git a bead on me the v'll 
do fer me what 1 done fer Baird to-day 

and he never knew what struck him. 
But if they only winged me and I erawled 
off to a thicket, but without stren’th to 
forage You see, if you and me was 
married, and I didn’t turn up at our cave 
at night you’d look me up.” 

Ile bent his earnest eyes down to hers, 
and she divined the thing that oppressed 
him not death, but the degradation, the 
squalor, of starving, like a broken-backed 
rabbit, and rotting in a bush. In the 
face of this feeling, how mean, how con- 
temptible, was her thought of what peo- 
She tightened her grasp 
on his hand, but before she could speak, 


ple would sav! 


he continued, apologetically : 

7 jest thought, honey, that if you was 
up hyere and 7 was down yander and 
I loved you as I do 

But she threw herself upon his bosom 
and stopped his speech with her hot lips. 


* Don't you dare!” she panted. “You 
know-—you know I love you! And you 
know Ill marry you!” 

They named the day the following 
Saturday, and this was Tuesday. Kat 
was to get the license late in the after 
noon on Saturday, in order tat the secret 
might not leak out and get to any of th 
Kempers’ ears. She would invite th 
preacher to supper that night, and at 
twelve o’clock the groom would steal down 
the mountain and claim his bride. 

To avoid exposing him unnecessarily, 
Kate usually insisted on leaving the 
rendezvous as she came, alone. But to 
night, claiming an indulgence in honor 
of the oceasion, Bark accompanied her 
two-thirds of the way home. She was 
perfectly fearless, but when he _ kissed 
her good-by she flung her arms around 
his neck, to his surprise, and trem 
bled violently. 

“Oh, Bark, Um afeard of Baird’s 
ghost!” she whimpered. 

“Tlis ghost don’t carry no gun, which 
he did,’ answered Bark, practically. 
“ Tlowsomever, I'll take you clean home.” 
And despite her frantic entreaties—for 
on all the mountain no more dangerous 
spot existed for him than the vicinity 
of Habersham’s house—he led her to 
her door. 

She waited anxiously on the step un 
til, from far above, in the silent night, 
there floated down the weird eall of a 
whippoorwill, three times repeated. Then 
she entered the house, undressed in the 
dark, and slipped into bed beside her 
sister as lightly as a bird returns to its 
nest. Her care was not to awaken Judith, 
in which ease there would be forthcoming, 
in all probability, a lecture on the dis- 
gracefulness of these nocturnal trysts. 
In her present tender, high-strung mood, 
Kate could hardly have borne a scolding. 

The lecture came in the morning at 
breakfast. But Kate was so docile, so 
non-resistant, that Judith finally paused 
suspiciously. 

“Tf you air through,” then said Kate, 
sweetly, but with a triumphant flash of 
her eye, “Tl tell you something. Me 
and Bark air going to be married—next 
Saturday—in this house—at twelve 
o'clock at night.” 

There was no parrying such a tremen- 
dous blow as this. Judith sat speech- 
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HABERSHAMS KATE, 


less. Old Habersham hastily left th 
table, lit bis pipe outside, and swore 
feebly and ineffectively to himself for 
fifteen minutes. Then he began to 
chuckle. for he could never maintain 
anger long against his baby. 

“The way she put Jude out o’ business 
was sure a caution!” he murmured, 
hilariously. “And I don’t know, any 
way, that it’s anybody’s business who 


he marries but her own.” 


One of the religious revivals which 
periodically sweep the Nigger Head set 
tlements, like a fiery, chastening cloud, 
was at this time in progress at Mount 
Moriah Church, some two miles from the 
Habershams’. That night the sisters, al 
though as indifferent to church obsery- 
anees as a pair of Hunnish princesses, 
walked down to the meeting. The moun 
taincers, craving an event in their al 
most eventless lives, and hungry for even 
simple contact with their kind, had been 
flocking to the church for weeks from 
miles around. Thin, flat-breasted women, 
whose strength appeared hardly sufficient 
for their daily drudgery, came on foot 
with a baby in their arms, and one or 
two youngsters perchance clinging to 
their skirts. The men usually came by 
themselves, and frequently as early as 
four o'clock in the afternoon. The ex 
planation of the last two facts was found 
in the multiplicity of jugs secreted in 
the second growth which bordered the 
clearing, and in the number of  flat- 
topped stumps which could be impressed 
into service as ecard-tables. All evidence 
of this, however, vanished when the 
evangelist hove in sight. 

The Habersham girls arrived in time 
for the last half-hour of this social ses- 
sion. The flirtatious Judith soon had 
half a dozen young bucks around her; 
but Kate, usually the brighter star of 
the two, remained in the background, pre- 
occupied and grave. Her thoughts were 
far above, among the thick pines, to 
which she occasionally lifted her eyes. 

There was just one person present to 
whom she paid any attention. The evan- 
gelist, who was moving about and shak- 
ing hands with everybody, was curi- 
ously repellent to her. He was a giant 
in size, with great hairy hands and 
sunken blue eyes, ordinarily as dull as 
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a tish’s, but which Kate had seen ablaze 
with an almost uncanny incandescence, 
In him she had instantly recognized an 
antagonistic foree—something opposed to 
all her practices and principles. Ile was 
a ce libate, and she fancied that he could 
ruthlessly grind a woman’s heart beneath 
his heel; so that in his presence the 
image of that other man up on the 
mountain, of whom she had been eud 
dling tender thoughts in her breast all 
day, seemed to grow dim, to recede into 
the summit’s mist, to become a mere 
phantom. Hence when the evangelist, 
spying the sisters with his cavernous 
but all-seeing eyes—having been tipped 
off, no doubt, as to their woful spiritual 
condition came forward and_ shook 
hands, Kate’s knees actually shook; and 
as soon as she could do it undetected she 
vigorously wiped his clammy touch from 
her palm. Judith, on the other hand, 
looked him calmly in the eye and, when 
he murmured something about the wel- 
fare of her soul, snickered impudently. 

Yet profoundly as he had affected Kate 
in the open air, his pe rsonality seemed 
to double or treble its power upon his 
entering the pulpit. Outside he was an 
equal, here he was master. His smile 
fell off like a mask, and he became the 
stern, unrelenting prophet of a wrathful 
God. Standing with one arm on the 
battered old Bible, he gravely watched 
the crowd file in, the men surrendering 
their weapons at the door, the women 
storing their sleeping babes under the 
pews or in the aisles—for seats were at 
a premium—and the dogs being kicked 
out or driven into inconspicuous corners. 
Then, when all was still—and his domi- 
nating eyes hastened the moment—he 
gave outa hymn. 

“T want every man, woman, and child 
in the house to join in singing this hymn. 
If I see a pair of motionless lips, I'll 
assume that the party wants to sing a 
solo, and I'll give him a chance to do it 
by inviting him out.” 

Everybody sang. A dozen hymns were 
galloped through in rapid succession, 
waxing louder each time, until the win- 
dows fairly shoek. By this time the 
congregation was warmed up. Then the 
evangelist, himself warmed by having 
heaten time with arms and body and 
shouted the initial word of each chorus 

















nuld take it, launch 


ed out 1 i] harangue. Again the 
m manipulator of men, with an up 

rd ftlin his lo urms, started a 
familiar, morous hymn; but quickly 
leavin he ig the congregration, 
he houted at intervals, with melo 
dr otte Amen! Halleluliah! 
raise the Lamb! Another soul snatched 
from hell! Another knot in the devil’s 
tail!” When he ended, there was a per 
fect ihel of shouts, groans, and cries 
for met uterlarded with the squalls 
of frightened babies and the barking of 
exe d dog 

Kate, as high-strung as any wild thing 
ot the voods, suffered keenly. She felt 
no conviction of sin, but she was op- 
pressed, stunned, stricken with a hyster 
ical fear Ihe despairing eries of on 
vom in partie ilar eut he r to the he art, 


nd the sight of an old man laid out on 
the platform, in the deathlike, cataleptic 


trance ealle d the 7 pows r.” fairly froze 


her blood. She glanced appealingly at 
her sister. Judith’s face was as im 


passive as an Indian’s, and he r cold blue 


eve hbetraved no stronger emotion than 
curiosit tinged with contempt. Then 
rie more eame the commanding voice, 


loud ar | clear, like the trump of Gabriel, 
rising above all the demoniae noise 

‘Is there another? Is there another? 
Is there not one more here who will drink 
of the bleod of the Lamb before the cup 
is taken from his lips forever ?’—for you 
may die to-night. The gates of heaven 
are open, the admission is only a econ 
fession of sin. Come before they close, 
and the angel, from a turret of gold, 
ealls out, ‘Too late! Too late Is there 
not a woman here whose heart troubleth 
her, whose soul eries out against her 
flesh? None? None? My friends, yves- 
terday a man was killed, a soul was 
hurled into eternity without one instant 
in which to cleanse itself for meeting its 
Maker. You know the slain, you know 
the slaver. Are you all guiltless? Have 
none of vou, for the sake of a fleshly 
love, suecored the murderer and made 
yourself a party to the erime? If so, 


eome and wash the blood from your 
hands. hv “ore it is Too late Too late 
too late 


Every one knew at whom this shot was 
aimed, and a hundred pairs of eyes were 
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nstantly fastened on Kate—quite ha 
of them in svmpathy. A curious obs 
sion was upon her. She saw nothing b 


the evangelist’s accusing eves, magnitied 


to the dimension of sauce rs; he ard noth 
ing but his sepulehral “ Too late! Ty 
late!” Quite 


* Set down. vou fool!” 


iInconsciously she arose. 
commanded 
Jud th, in an angry whispe r, pl icking 
her sister’s skirt. 

But Kate neither heard nor felt, and 
with how d head and alabaster face walk 
The altar had 


long sinee been filled and the approach 


ed slowly down the aisle. 


thereto choked with kneeling penitents. 
But the evangelist, recognizing this last 
brand from the burning as no mere piec 
of foxwood glowing with a heatless fir 
leaped from the platform and with arms 
and VOICE une remoniously cleared a 
place for her. Then turning the meeting 
over to an assistant, he knelt at the fair 
mourner’s side and labored with her long 
and earnestly. 

Sleep was long in coming to Kate that 
night. She lay on her back for hours, 
motion less and soundless, with wide, 
shining eves, which occasionally over 
flowed with tears. At times it seemed 
as if she must throw herself upon Judith’s 
hosom and relieve herself of the upward 
rushing sobs. But, clenching her hands 
over her convulsively lifting breast, she 
stoically waited for the pain to pass. 
Along toward morning she fell into a 
tre ubled sleep. 

The next day Judith felt pretty cer 
tain that Bark Swinton had lost his 
sweetheart. Kate said nothing, however, 
and went about her work as usual. Her 
oceasional wet eves and trembling lips 
were the only outward signs of the vol- 
eanie disturbance within. Likewise the 
next day. But by Saturday noon Judith 
had coneluded that she was entitled to a 
declaration of her sister’s intentions, and 
to that end she used a little art. 

“Do you want me to bake your cake, 
Sis?” she asked. 


“There'll be 


Kate’s voice was gentle, but 


no eake, Judy—and no 
wedding.” 
the wild light in her eyes touched Judith. 

“Marry Bark, if you want to, Kate. 
Don’t let that lantern-jawed sky-pilot 
skeer you out.” 


“Tle didn’t try to skeer me, Judy. 
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Ile just asked me to give Bark up. Not 
for mv sake, nor even for Christ’s sake 
lone. but for his sake to save him 
irom hell.” 

Judith was sceptical, and was about 
to assail the preacher’s logic, when Kate, 
with an uneontrollable sob, ran out of 
the room. 

Yet that night she awaited Bark’s com 
with a strange apathy. She had 
thought and thought and thought intil 
ier brain was numb. The justification 
of her course was not exactly plain to 
herself: how could she hope to make it 

ain to him? There was, therefore, just 
one thing to do—announce the fact, bow 


hefore the storm of grief or wrath which 


ld follow, and let events take their 
ourse. What that course was mack littl 
difference to her now. Should Bark try 
to kill her, she would make no resistance. 

She sat by the kitchen fire, for the 
mountain nights were cool, even at this 
eason. But a little before twelve she 
slipped out to the back door-step. A 
Lridegroom would be on time, if not 
ahead of it! 

But he was not on time, strangely 
enough. Half past twelve—one—half 
past one! The suspense became unbear 
able. What but sickness or death could 
have detained him to-night? The image 
of a dead man, lying on his back, with 
his face up to the starlight, tortured her 
weary mind, until at last she threw a 
light shawl over her shoulders and started 
ip the mountain. The preacher and all 
his words were far from her now. Bark 
was in trouble. 

Quaking at every log or stump which 
resembled a prostrate man, she circled 
and climbed for an hour and a half, until 
she reached Bark’s ravine. No camp 
fire greeted her eyes this time, and she 
had expected none. The ashes, moreover, 
were cold and damp, as if several days old. 
More ominous still was a grouse which 
hung from the limb which Bark jokingly 
called his “ice-box.” The bird was al- 
ready beginning to smell, and Kate’s 
hands grew as cold as its stiff, dead toes. 

Where, in all the square miles of forest- 
clad Nigger Head, should she look for 
him? There was a great rock, an in- 
finitesimal part of the Nigger’s nose, on 
which Bark loved to lie and sun himself, 
with the lizards, while he watched the 
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clouds, like fleeey cattle grazing nthe 
turquoise rie widows of the sky. Kat had 
sat there once with him, and she had seen 
the old bald eagle which had bred in the 
mountain for many years pass by, far, 
far below, on his return from the distant 
valley, where a lamb could oceasionally 
be picked up for the hungry ones at home 
Thither she now bent her steps But 
when she had clambered to the top, break 
ing her finger-nails, between haste and 
darkness, his body was not there. And 
more than his body she did not now 
expect to find. 

While she stood in uncertainty as to 
y light of 
dawn began to wash the heavens. Shi 
waited till it had percolated through the 
tree-tops and made visible the aisles of 


her next move, the first gr: 


the forest, and then started off again 
heavily and aimlessly. But she had gone 
searcely two hundred yards when a form 
though all that she saw was the white 
face seemed to rise out of the ground 
before her, as if a grave were giving up 
its dead. She sereamed in terror, for 
the face was Bark’s; but he waved his 
hand and ealled out to he r reassuringly. 

“Honey, it’s only me! Don’t be 
afeard. I knowed you’d come, as sur 
as there’s a God in heaven.” 

She could not speak, but in answer 
to her questioning eyes he swept away 
the moss and leaves which yet half 
buried him, and held up his right leg. 
Clinging to the ankle, with the tenacity 
of a giant crab, was a steel bear-trap; 
and attached to the trap was a log-chain 
which, half concealed by leaves, led to 
a huge staple in an adjoining tree. 

“T eouldn’t pull myself away from 


this pleasant spot, honey, even to go 


down the mounting and git married,” 
observed Bark, facetiously, evidently with 
the intention of breaking the spell which 
held her 

But she could not smile, and her hor- 
rified eyes leaped from his wan face to 
his swollen foot and back again. Yet, 
when he added, still gayly, “ Air you 
studyin’ whether to loose sich a keerless 
lover or not?” she sprang forward with 
a little ery of self-reproach. 

The trap had defied its victim’s efforts 
to release himself from the fact that 
with his free foot he could depress only 
one of the two powerful springs; and he 
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could do this only from an upright posi- 
tion, which prevented his tying the spring 
down and easing the pressure on his 
captured leg. With an assistant, how- 
ever, even a frail girl, the problem was 
simplified. After making a noose of the 
sling-strap of his gun, Bark bent his knee 
so that the trap rested flat upon the 


SHE SAID, FERVENTLY 


ground. Under his direction, Kate then 
knelt upon one of the springs; and as 
it slowly receded under her combined 
weight and the grip of one hand, she 
tightened the slip-noose to retain the ad- 
vantage she had gained. When the re- 
ealcitrant steel was at last overcome and 
securely bound down, she cut off the free 
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end of the strap, and with it Bark made 


a second noose for the other spring. 
Then, when it too had been rendered 
harmless, Kate, with shrinking fingers, 
took hold of the now relaxed jaws of the 
ugly man-catcher. As the cruel teeth, 
under her gentle manipulation, released 
him. she shuddered and glanced pitying- 
ly into her lover’s face. He had fainted. 

Cool enough now, under responsibility, 
she swiftly removed her muslin petticoat, 
tore it into strips for bandages, ran to 
a rivulet a hundred yards away, and 
filled her sweetheart’s hat with water. 
She sprinkled his face until he opened 
his eves, and then washed the wound and 
bound it up. This done, she sat down 
beside him, and taking him in her arms, 
she almost fiercely pressed his head to 
her breast and laid her cheek upon his 
matted hair, so horribly like a dead 
man’s. Meanwhile the tears ran freely 
down her face. 

Sut Bark was soon himself again— 
at least his talk was evidently designed 
to make her think so. 

“ T stepped into that thar thing Wednes- 
day mawnin’,” he explained, and he 
could feel her heart throb, for this was 
Sunday morning. “I took it that the 
Kempers had sot if fer me, and that’s 
why I buried myself. Not seein’ me, you 
understand, honey, when they come to 
look for their game, they would nachally 
come on up to make sure that no coon 
or anything had sprung the trap. That 
would be my chance. If there was only 
one, I counted on risin’ up quick and 
gittin’? him sure. If there was two, I 
had a fair chance of gittin’ ’em both, 
takin’ ’em by surprise that way. If there 
was three, I thought I might—one chance 
in ten—git ’em all. I wanted to make my 
funeral just as expensive as possible.” 

“ But they didn’t come, darling! Meb- 
be they didn’t set it, after all.” 

“No, they didn’t come,” he answered, 
with a hoarse, unnatural laugh. “ Shoot- 
in’ me, honey, even from behind a tree, 
when I’m fast in a b’ar-trap, is attended 
with more or less resk. I reckon they 
decided that if they’d caught me they’d 
jest let me die and rot. It was safer.” 

“Poor boy! Nothing to eat for four 
days!” she murmured, pityingly. 

“Oh, I’ve et! Fer fear they’d come, 
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[ laid in the hole mostly all day Wednes- 
day. But early Thursday mawnijn’ I 
foraged some. That chain’s ten foot 
long. That give me a twenty-foot circle. 
That mawnin’ I found three mushrooms, 
forty-three chinquapins, and three com- 
mon acorns. And on Friday I had a 
feast. I had a squirrel!” He laughed 
at her incredulous look. “ Yes; I heerd 
him early, but it took me about two hours 
to call him up. Then, after he got hyere, 
I knowed there wasn’t any use to shoot 
him unless he’d fall in reach. So I had 
to wait till he got on my tree. Honey, 
I waited five hours, gittin’ hungrier ev- 
ery minute! He’d come and go, come 
and go, foragin’ for hisself. But he was 
so cur’us, it appeared, to find out what 
that thing was down there in the leaves 
that kept a-barkin’ that he couldn’t give 
it up. Then finally he hops on my tree, 
and runs out on that limb yander, 
a-whiskin’ his tail, and peepin’ over the 
edge, and a-barkin’, Then the girl 
hyere ”—glancing at his rifle—“‘ done a 
little barkin’ herself. I bored him 
through the head—that was all I could 
see—and that squirrel just rolled off the 
limb and fell plump in my lap. Then I 
made a fire out o’ leaves and moss and 
cooked him. Leastways I het him 
through. Can’t say he was done to a 
turn, like them of yours, last time you 
was up, honey.” 

She hugged him again. To get him 
to a place of safety and then speed down 
the mountain for food was the next 
thing to do. Yet not quite the next. 

“Dearie, if I marry you, will you 
move over to T'ennessee, and quit kill- 
in’ folks, or givin’ them a chance to 
kill you?” 

“Why, honey, what put that in your 
head 7 

“Will you?” 

The mountaineer loves his mountain 
as a beast loves its lair. Hunt him even, 
and he, like the stag, will circle upon 
his trail until he returns to the cover 
from which he started. Bark was silent 
a moment; then he smiled. 

“T reckon I will, honey, if you’re so 
sot on it. I reckon it don’t make no 
difference to me where I live, Ca’lina or 
Tennessee, as long as you’re thar.” 

“T’ll be thar,” said she, fervently. 
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The Weavers 


A NOVEL 


BY GILBERT PARKER 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE RECOIL 


T was a great day in the Moslem year. 

The Mahmal, or sacred carpet, was 

leaving Cairo on its long pilgrimage 
of thirty-seven days to Mecca and Ma- 
homet’s tomb. Great guns boomed from 
the Citadel, as the gorgeous procession, 
forming itself beneath the Mokattam 
Hills, began its slow march to where, 
seated in the shade of an ornate pavilion, 
Prince Kaid awaited its approach to pay 
devout homage. Thousands looked down 
at the scene from the ramparts of the 
Citadel, from the overhanging cliffs, and 
from the tops of the houses that hung 
on the ledges of rock rising abruptly 
from the level ground, to which the 
last of the famed Mamelukes leaped to 
their destruction. 

Now to Prince Kaid’s ears there came 
from hundreds of hoarse throats the ery, 
“ Allah! Allah! May thy journey be with 
safety to Arafat,” mingling with the 
harsh music of the fifes and drums. 

Kaid looked upon the scene with drawn 
face and lowering brows. His retinue 
watched him with alarm. A whisper had 
gone about that, two nights before, the 
Effendina had sent in haste for a famous 
Italian physician lately come to Cairo, 
and that since his visit Kaid had been 
sullen and depressed. It was also the 
gossip of the bazaars that he had sud- 
denly shown favor to those of the Royal 
House and to other reactionaries who had 
heen enemies to the influence of Claridge 
Pasha. This rumor had been followed by 
an official proclamation that no Eu- 
ropeans or Christians would be admitted 
to the ceremony of the Sacred Carpet. 

Thus it was that Kaid looked out on 
a vast multitude of Moslems, in which 
not one European face showed, and from 
lip to lip there passed the word, “ Har- 


rik—Harrik—remember Harrik! Kaid 
turns from the infidel.” 

They crowded near the great pavilion 
—as near as the mounted Nubians would 
permit—to see Kaid’s face; while he, with 
eyes wandering over the vast assemblage. 
was lost in dark reflections. For a year 
he had struggled against a growing con- 
viction that some obscure disease was 
sapping his strength. He had hid it 
from every one, until, at last, distress and 
pain had overcome him. The verdict of 
the Italian expert was that possible, but 
by no means certain, cure might come 
from an operation, which must be delayed 
for a month or more. 

Suddenly, the world had grown unfa- 
miliar to him; he saw it from afar; but 
his subconscious self involuntarily regis- 
tered impressions, and he moved mechan- 
ically through the ceremonies and duties 
of the immediate present. Thrown back 
upon himself, to fight his own fight, 
with the instinct of primary life his 
mind involuntarily drew for refuge to 
the habits and predispositions of youth; 
and for two days he had shut himself 
away from the activities with which 
David and Nahoum were associated. Be- 
ing deeply engaged with the details of 
the expedition to the Soudan, David had 
not gone to the Palace; and he was un- 
aware of the turn which things had 
taken. But his enemies had passed the 
word that Claridge Pasha’s day was end- 
ing; this vast crowd stirred with fierce 
piety, and a dangerous ardor moved the 
performers in the religious drama un- 
folding under the booming guns. 

Three times, with slow and stately 
steps, the procession wound in a circle 
in the great square before it ap- 
proached the pavilion where the Effen- 
dina sat, the splendid camels carrying 
the embroidered tent where the Carpet 
rested and that which bore the Emir of 
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the Pilgrims, caparisoned with red cloth, 
moving gracefully like ships at sea. 
Naked swordsmen, with upright and 
shining blades, were followed by men on 
eamels bearing kettle - drums. After 
them eame Arab riders with fresh 
ereen branches fastened to the sad- 
dies like plumes, while others carried 
flags and banners emblazoned with texts 
and symbols. Troops of horsemen in 
white woollen cloaks, sheiks and Bed- 
ouins with flowing robes and huge tur- 
bans, religious chiefs of the great sects, 
imperturbable and statuesque, were in 
strange contrast to the shouting der- 
vishes and camel-drivers and eager pil- 
grims. These shrilled their approval of 
the Mother of the Cats, who, in the midst 
of her feline brood, moved with mysteri- 
ous gestures among them, and of the half- 
nake d sheik who would follow the Sacred 
Carpet across the desert to Mecca, rolling 
his head from side to side for unnum- 
bered hours and days. 

At last the great camel with its sacred 
burden stopped in front of Kaid for his 
prayer and blessing. As he held the tas- 
sels, lifted the gold-fringed curtain, and 
invoked Allah’s blessing, a half - naked 
sheik ran forward, and raising his 
hands high above his head, said shrilly, 
“ Kaid, Kaid, hearken!” 

Rough hands caught him away, but 
Kaid commanded them to desist, and 
the man called a blessing on him, and 
eried aloud: 

“Tisten, O Kaid, son of the stars and 
the light of day. God hath exalted thee. 
Thou art the Egyptian of all the Egyp- 
tians. In thy hand is power. But thou 
art mortal even as I. Behold, O Kaid, 
in the hour that I was born thou wast 
born, I in the dust without thy palace 
wall; thou amid the splendid things. But 
ihy star is my star. Behold, as God or- 
dains, the Tree of Life was shaken on 
the night when all men pray and cry 
loud to God—even the Night of the 
Falling Leaves. And I watched the 
leaves falling; and I saw my leaf, and it 
was withered, but only a little withered, 
and so I live yet a little. But I looked 
for thy leaf, thou who wert born in that 
moment when I waked to the world. I 
looked long, but I found no leaf, neither 
green nor withered. But I looked again 
upon my leaf, and then I saw that thy 
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name now was also upon my leaf, and 
that it was neither green nor withered, 
but was a leaf that drooped as when 
an evil wind has passed and drunk 
its life. Listen, O Kaid! Upon the 
tomb of Mahomet I will set my lips, and 
it may be that the leaf of my life will 
come fresh and green again. But thou 

wilt thou not come also with me to the 
lord Mahomet’s tomb? Or”—he paused 
and raised his voice—“ or wilt thou stay 
and lay thy lips upon the cross of the in- 
fidel? Wilt thou- 

He could say no more, for suddenly 
Kaid’s face, which had worn an abashed 
and troubled look, now darkened with 
anger. He made a gesture, and in an 
instant the man was gagged and bound 
and was being hurried away to his death, 
while an awed and sullen silence fell 
upon the crowd. Kaid suddenly became 
aware of this change of feeling, and 
looked round him. Presently his old 
prudence and subtilty came back, his face 
cleared a little, and he ealled aloud, 
“TInloose the man, and let him come to 
me.” An instant after, the man was on 
his knees, silent before him. 

“What is thy name?” Kaid asked. 

“Kaid Ibrahim, Effendina,”’ was the 
reply. 

“'Thou hast misinterpreted thy dream, 
Kaid,” answered the Effendina. “ The 
drooping leaf was token of the danger in 
which thy life should be, and my name 
upon thy leaf was token that I should 
save thee from death. Behold, I save 
thee. Inshallah, go in peace. There is 
no God but God, and the cross is the sign 
of a false prophet. Thou art mad. God 
give thee a new mind. Go.” 

The man was presently lost in the 
sweltering, half-frenzied crowd; but he 
had done his work, and his words rang 
in the ears of Kaid as he rode away. 


A few hours afterwards, bitter and re- 
bellious, murmuring to himself, Kaid 
sat in a darkened room of his Nile palace 
beyond the city. So few years on the 
throne, so young, so much on which to 
lay the hand of pleasure, so many mil- 
lions to commarid; and yet the slave at 
his door had a surer hold on life and all 
its joy and lures than he, Prince Kaid, 
ruler of Egypt! There was on him that 
barbaric despair which has taken dread- 
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ful toll of life for the decree of destiny. 
Across the record of this day, as across 
the Eastern and 
pagan tyrant, was written, “He would 
not That the world should 
go on when he was gone, that men should 
buy and sell and laugh and drink, and 
flaunt it in the sun, while he, Prince 
Kaid, would be done with it all— 

He was roused by the rustling of a 
robe. Before him stood the Arab phy- 
sician, Sharif Bey, who had been in his 
father’s for a life- 
time. It was many a year since his min- 
istrations to Kaid had but he 
had remained on in the Palace, doing 
service to those who received him, and— 


history of many an 


die alone.” 


house and his own 


ceased ; 


it was said by the evil-tongued—grant- 
ing certificates of death out of harmony 
with dark facts, a and useful 
figure. His beard white, his face 
was friendly, almost benevolent, but his 
eyes had a light caught from no celes- 
tial flame. 

His look was confident now, as his eyes 
bent on Kaid. He had lived long, he 
had seen much, he had heard of the peril 
that had been foreshadowed by the in- 
fidel physician; and, by a sure instinct, 
he knew that his own opportunity had 
He knew that Kaid would snatch 
at any offered comfort, would cherish any 
alleviating lie, would steal back from 
science and civilization and the modern 
palace to the superstition of the fellah’s 
hut. Were not all men alike when the 
neboot of Fate struck them down into 
the terrible loneliness of doom, numbing 
their minds? Luck would be with him 
that offered first succor in that dark hour. 
Sharif had come at the right moment 
for Sharif. 

Kaid looked at him with dull yet anx- 
eyes. “Did I not command that 
none should enter?’ he asked presently, 
in a thick voice. 

“Am I not thy physician, Effendina, 
to whom be the undying years? When 
the Effendina is sick, shall I not heal? 
Have I not waited like a dog at thy 
door these many years, till that the time 
would come when none could heal thee 
save Sharif?” 

“What canst thou give me?” 

“What the infidel physician gave thee 
not—I can give thee hope. Hast thou 
done well, oh, Effendina, to turn from 
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thine 
father, and did not Mehemet Ali, live t 


own people—did not thine om 
a good age? Who were their physicians / 
My father and I, and my father’s fathe: 
and his father’s father.” 

“Thou canst cure 
asked Kaid, hesitatingly. 

“Tf thou hast faith in one of thin 
own race. Will the infidel love thee a 
do we, are thy children and th 
brothers, who are to thee as a nail drive) 
in the wall, not to be moved? Thou shalt 
live—Inshallah, thou shalt have healin; 
and length of days!” 

He paused at a gesture from Kaid, 
for a slave had entered and stood waiting 


me_ altogether?’ 


who 





“What dost thou here? Wert thou 
not commanded?” asked Kaid. 
“Effendina, Claridge Pasha is wait 


ing,” was the reply. 

Kaid frowned, hesitated; then, with a 
sudden resolve, made a gesture of dis 
missal to Sharif Bey, and nodded David's 
admittance to the slave. 

As Sharif 
Jey, and something in the look on the 
Arab physician’s face—a secret 


David entered, he passed 


malig 

nancy and triumph—struck him strang: 

ly. And now a fresh anxiety and appre- 
hension rose in his mind as he looked at 
Kaid. The eye was heavy and gloomy, 
the face was clouded, the lips ever so 
ready to smile at him were sullen and 
smileless now. David stood still, waiting. 

“T did not expect thee till to-morrow, 
excellency,” ‘said Kaid, moodily, at last. 
“The business is urgent?” 

“Effendina,” said David, with 
nerve at tension, yet with outward self- 
controél, “I have to report—” he paused, 
agitated; then, in a firm voice, he told 
of the disaster which had befallen the 
cotton-mills. . 

As David spoke, Kaid’s face grew 
darker, his fingers fumbled vaguely with 
the linen of the loose white robe he wore. 
When the tale was finished he sat for a 
moment apparently stunned by the news, 
then he burst out fiercely: 

“ Bismillah, am I to hear only black 
words to-day? Hast thou naught to say 
but this—the fortune of Egypt burned 
to ashes!” 

David held back the quick retort that 
eame to his tongue. 

“Half my fortune is in the ashes,” he 
answered with dignity. “The rest came 
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from savings never made before by this 
government. Is the work less worthy in 
thy sight, Effendina, because it has been 
destroyed Would thy life be less great 
and useful because a blow took thee 
from behind ?” 

Kaid’s face turned black. David had 
bruised an open wound. 

“ What is my life to thee—what is thy 
work to me ?” 

“ Thy life is dear to Egypt, Effendina,” 
urged David, soothingly, “and my labor 
for Egypt has been pleasant in thine eyes 
till now.” 

“Egypt cannot be saved against her 
will.” was the sullen response. “ What 
has come of the Western hand upon the 
Eastern plough?” His face grew blacker; 
his heart was feeding on itself. 

“ Thou, the friend of Egypt, hast come 
of it, Effendina.” 

“ Harrik was right, Harrik was right,” 
Kaid answered, with stubborn gloom and 
anger. “ Better to die in our own way, if 
we must die, than live in the way of an- 
other. Thou wouldst make of Egypt 
another England; thou wouldst civilize 
the Soudan—bismillah, it is folly!” 

“That is not the way Mehemet Ali 
thought, nor Ibrahim. Nor dost thou 
think so, Effendina,” David answered, 
gravely. “A dark spirit is on thee. 
Wouldst thou have me understand that 
what we have done together, thou and 
I, was ill done, that the old bad days 
were better 9” 

“Go back to thine own land,” was the 
surly answer. “Nation after nation 
ravaged Egypt, sowed their legions here, 
but the Egyptian has lived them down. 
The faces of the fellaheen are the faces 
of Thothmes and Seti. Go back. Egypt 
will travel her own path. We are of the 
East; we are Moslem. What is right to 
you is wrong to us. Ye would make us 
over—give us cotton beds and wooden 
floors and fine flour of the mill, and 
cleanse the cholera-hut with disinfect- 
ants, but are these things all? How 
many of your civilized millions would 
die for their prophet Christ? Yet all 
Egypt would rise up from the mud floor, 
the dourha-field and the straw hut, and 
would come out to die for Mahomet and 
Allah—ay, as Harrik knew, as Harrik 
knew! Ye steal into corners, and hide 
behind the curtains of your beds to pray; 
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we pray where the hour of prayer finds 
us—in the street, in the market - place, 
where the house is building, the horse 
being shod, or the money-changers are. 
Ye hear the call of civilization, but we 
hear the Muezzin—” 

He stopped short, and searched me- 
chanically for his watch. 

“Tt is the hour that the Muezzin calls,” 
said David, gently, “it is almost sunset. 
Shall I open the windows that the call 
may come to us?” he added. 

While Kaid stared at him, his breast 
heaving with passion, David went to a 
window and opened the shutters wide. 

The Palace faced the Nile, which show- 
ed like a tortuous band of blue and silver 
a mile or so away. Nothing lay between 
but the brown sand and here and there 
a handful of dark figures gliding towards 
the river, or a little train of camels 
making for the bare gray hills from the 
khiassas which had given them their 
desert-loads. The course of the Nile was 
marked by a wide fringe of palms showing 
blue and purple, friendly and ancient and 
solitary. Beyond the river and the palms 
lay the gray-brown desert, faintly touched 
with red. So clear was the sweet evening 
air that the irregular surface of the 
desert showed for a score of miles as 
plainly as though it were but a step away. 
Hummocks of sand—tombs and fallen 
monuments—gave a feeling as of for- 
gotten and buried peoples; and the two 
vast pyramids of Sakkarah stood up in 
the plaintive glow of the evening skies, 
majestic and solemn, faithful to the dis 
solved and absorbed races that had built 
them. Curtains of mauve and saffron- 
red were hung behind them, and through 
a break of cloud fringing the horizon a 
yellow glow poured, to touch the tips 
of the pyramids with poignant splen- 
dor. But farther over to the right, where 
Cairo lay, there hung a bluish mist, 
palpable and delicate, out of which 
emerged the vast pyramid of Cheops; 
and beside it the smiling inscrutable 
Sphinx faced the changeless centuries. 
Beyond the pyramids the mist deepened 
into a vast deep cloud of blue and purple 
which seemed the end to some mystic 
highway untravelled by the sons of men. 

Suddenly there swept over David a 
wave of feeling such as had passed over 
Kaid, though of a different nature. 
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Those who had built the pyramids were 
gone, Cheops and Thothmes and Amen- 
hotep and Chefren and the rest. There 
had been reformers in those lost races; 
one age had sought to better the last, one 
man had toiled to save—yet there only 
remained offensive bundles of mummied 
flesh and bone and a handful of relics 
in tombs fifty centuries old. Was it all, 
then, futile? Did it matter, then, whether 
one man labored or a race aspired ? 

Only for a moment these thoughts 
passed through his mind; and then, as 
the glow through the broken cloud on the 
horizon suddenly faded, and 
veils of melancholy fell over the desert 
and the river and the palms, there rose a 
call sweetly shrill, undoubtingly insistent. 
Sunset had come, and, with it, the Muez- 
zin’s call to prayer from the minaret of 
a mosque hard by. 

David was conscious of a movement 
behind him—that Kaid was praying with 
hands uplifted; and out on the sands be- 
tween the window and the river he saw 
kneeling figures here and there, saw the 
camel-drivers halt their trains, and face 
the East with hands uplifted. The call 
went on—*“ Lwilaha illa-llah!”’ 

It called David, too. The foree and 
searching energy and fire in it stole 
through his veins, and drove from him 
the sense of futility and despondency 
which had so deeply added to his trouble. 
There was something for him, too, in 
that which held infatuated the minds of 
so many millions. 

A moment later 
each other again. 

“Effendina,” he said, “thou wilt not 
desert our work now!” 

“ Money — for this exped. .on? 
have it?” Kaid asked, ironically. 

“T have but little money, and it must 
go to rebuild the mills, Effendina. I 
must have it of thee.” 

“ Let them remain in their ashes.” 

“ But thousands will have no work.” 

“They had work before they were 
built, they will have work now that they 
are gone.” 

“Effendina, I stayed in Egypt at thy 
request. The work is thy work. Wilt 
thou desert it?” 

“The West lured me—by things that 
seemed: I know things as they are.” 
“They will lure thee again to-morrow,” 
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said David, firmly, but with a weight 
his spirit. His eyes sought and lh: 
Kaid’s. “It is too late to go back: 
must go forward, or we shall loose t! 
Soudan, and a Mahdi and his dervis! 
will be in Cairo in ten years.” 

For an instant Kaid was startled. T} 
old look of energy and purpose leaped 
into his eye; but it faded quickly ag: 
If, as the Italian physician more th 
hinted, his life hung by a thread, did 
matter whether the barbarian came 
Cairo? That was the business of tho 
who came after. If Sharif was rigl 
and his life was saved, there would | 
time enough to set things right. 

“T will not pour water on the sands t 
make an ocean,” he answered. “ Will 
ship sail on the Sahara? Bismillah, i 
is all a dream. Harrik was right. But 
dost thou think to do with me as tho 
didst with Harrik?” he sneered. “Is 
in thy mind?” 

David’s patience broke down under thi 
long provocation. “ Know, then, Effen- 
dina,” he said, angrily, “that I am 
not thy subject, nor one beholden to thee, 
nor thy slave. Upon terms well under 
stood, I have labored here. I have kept 
my obligations, and it is thy duty to keep 
thy obligations, though the hand of death 
were on thee. I know not what has poi- 
soned thy mind and driven thee from 
reason and from justice. I know that, 
Prince Pasha of Egypt as thou art, thou 
art as bound to me as any fellah that 
agrees to shoe my horse or row my boat. 
Thy compact with me is a compact with 
England, and it shall be kept, if thou art 
an honest man. Thou mayst find thou- 
sands in Egypt who will serve thee at any 
price, and bear thee in any mood. I 
have but one price. It is well known to 
thee; and I will not be the target for 
thy black temper. This is not the mid- 
dle ages. I am an Englishman, not a 
helot. The bond must be kept. Thou 
shalt not play fast and loose. Money 
must be found; the expedition must go. 
But if thy purpose is now Harrik’s pur- 
pose, then Europe should know, and 
Egypt also should know. I have been thy 
right hand, Effendina; I will not be thy 
old shoe, to be cast aside at thy will.” 

In all the days of his life, David had 
never flamed out as he did now. Pas- 
sionate as his words were, however, his 
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manner was strangely quiet, but his white 
and glistening face and his burning eyes 
showed how deep was his anger. 

As he spoke, Kaid sank upon the divan. 
Never had he been challenged so. With 
his own people he had ever been used to 
cringing and abasement, and he had play- 
ed the tyrant, and struck hard and cruel- 
ly. and he had been feared; but here, 
behind David’s courteous attitude, there 
was a seathing arraignment of his con- 
duet which took no count of consequence. 
In other circumstances his vanity would 
have shrunk under this whip of words, 
but his native reason and his quick hu- 
mor would have justified David. In this 
black distemper possessing him, however, 
only outraged egotism prevailed. His 
hands clenched and unclenched, his lips 
were drawn back on his teeth in rage, 

When David had finished, Kaid sudden- 
ly got to his feet and took a step forward 
with a malediction, but a faintness seized 
him and he staggered back. When he 
raised his head again David was gone. 


CHAPTER XXX 
LACEY MOVES 

F there was one glistening bead of 

sweat on the bald pate of Lacey of 
Chicago there were a thousand; and the 
smile on his face was not less shin- 
ing and unlimited. He burst into the 
rooms of the Palace where David had 
residence, calling, “Oyez! Oyez! Pa- 
sha! Oh, Pasha of the Thousand Tails! 
Oyez! Oyez!” 

Getting no answer, he began to per- 
form a dance round the room, which in 
modern days is known as the negro cake- 
walk. It was not dignified, but it would 
have been less dignified still performed 
by any other living man of forty-five, 
with a bald head and a waistband ten 
inches too large. Round the room three 
times he went, and then he dropped on a 
divan. He gasped, and mopped his face 
and forehead, leaving a little island of 
moisture on the top of his head un- 
touched. After a moment, he gained 
breath and settled down a little. 

“ Are you coming to my party, O effendi? 
There’ll be high jinks, there’ll be wel- 
come, there’ll be room ; 

For to-morrow we are pulling stakes for 

Shendy. 
Are you coming to my party, O Nahoum? 
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“Say, I guess that’s pretty good on 
the spur of the moment,” he wheezed, 
and taking his inseparable note - book 
from his pocket, wrote the impromptu 
down. “I guess she’ll like that—it rings 
spontaneous. She’ll be tickled, tickled to 
death, when she knows what’s behind it.” 
He repeated it with gusto. “ She’ll dote 
on it,” he added—the person to whom he 
referred being the sister of the American 
Consul, the little widow, “ cute as she can 
be,” of whom he had written to Hylda 
in the letter which had brought a crisis 
in her life. As he returned the note-book 
back to his pocket a door opened and Mo- 
hammed Hassan slid forward into the 
room, and stood still, impassive and 
gloomy, as he met the gay look of the 
other. Lacey beckoned him dramatically, 
and said grotesquely: 

“*Come hither, come hither, my little 


daughter, 
And do not tremble so 


A sort of scornful patience was in 
Mohammed’s look, but he came nearer 
and waited. 

“Squat on the ground, and smile 
a smile of mirth, Mohammed,” Lacey 
said, riotously. “‘ For I’m to be Queen 
o’ the May, mother; I’m to be Queen 0’ 
the May!” 

Mohammed’s face grew resentful. “O 
effendi, shall the camel-driver laugh when 
the camels are lost in the khamsin, and 
the water-bottle is empty ?”’ 

“ Certainly not, O son of the spreading 
palm; but this is not a desert, nor a 
gaudy caravan. This is a feast of all 
angels. This is the day when Nahoum 
the Nefarious is to be buckled up like 
a belt, and ridden in the ring. Where is 
the Pasha, the only Pasha? Quick!” 

“He is gone, effendi! Like a mist on 
the face of the running water, so was his 
face; like eyes that did not see, so was 
his look. ‘ Peace be to thee, Mohammed, 
thou art faithful as Zaida,’ he said, and 
he mounted and rode into the desert. I 
ran after till he was come to the edge of 
the desert, but he sent me back, saying 
that I must wait for thee; and this word 
I was to say, that Prince Kaid had turned 
his face darkly from him, and that the 
finger of Sharif—” 

“That fanatical old quack—Harrik’s 
friend!” 

“__And the finger of Sharif was on his 
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pulse. But the end of all was in the 
hands of God.” 

“Oh yes, exactly, the finger of Sharif 
on his pulse! The old story—the return 
to the mother’s milk, throwing back to 
all the Pharaohs. Well, what then?” he 
added, cheerfully, his smile breaking out 
again. “ Where has he gone, our Pasha?” 

“To Ebn Ezra Bey at the Coptic Mon- 
astery by the Etl Tree, where your 
prophet Christ slept when a child.” 

Lacey hummed to himself meditative- 
ly, smiling the while. “A sort of last 
powwow—Rome before the fall. 
thing wrong, eh! Kaid turned fanatic, 
Nahoum on the tiles watching for Da- 
vid Pasha to fall, things trembling for 
want of hard cash. That’s it, isn’t it, 
Mohammed ?” 

Mohammed nodded, but his look was 
now alert, and less sombre. He had 
caught at something vital and confident 
He drew nearer, and 


Every- 


in Lacey’s tone. 
listened closely. 

“Well, now, my gentle gazelle, listen 
unto me,” continued Lacey. He sud- 
denly leaned forward, and spoke in 
subdued but rapid tones. “ Now, Mo- 
hammed, once upon a time there was 
an American man, with a shock of red 
hair, and a nature like a spring - lock. 
He went down to Mexico, with a million 
or two of his own money got honestly 
by an undisputed will from an undis- 
puted father—you don’t understand that, 
but it doesn’t matter—and with a few 
millions of other people’s money, for to 
gamble in mines and railways and banks 
and steamship companies—all to do with 
Mexico what the Saadat has tried to do 
in Egypt with less money; but not for 
the love of Allah, same as him. This 
American was going to conquer like Cor- 
tez, but his name was Thomas Tilman 
Lacey, and he had a lot of gall. After 
years of earnest effort, he lost his hair 
and the millions of the Infatuated Con- 
quistadores. And by and by he came 
to Cairo with a thimbleful of income, 
and began to live again. There was a 
war going on in his own country, but he 
thought that one out of forty millions 
would not be strictly missed. So he 
stayed in Egypt; and the tale of his days 
in Egypt, is it not written with a neboot 
of dom-wood in the book of Mohammed 
Hassan the scribe ?”’ 














He paused and beamed upon the wat 
ful Hassan, who, if he did not w 
stand all that had been said, was it 
difficulty as to the drift and meaning 
the story. 

“Yes, effendi,” he said impatie: 
“Tt is a long ride to the Etl Tree. 
the day is far spent!” 

“Inshallah! You shall hear, my tur 
dove. One day there came to Cairo, 
great haste, a man from Mexico, | 
ing for the foolish one ealled T. 
Lacey, bearing glad news. And 
man from Mexico blew his trum 
and straightway T. T. Lacey fell do 
dismayed, for the trumpet said that 
million which had been lost in Mex 
was returned, with a small flock of ot! 
millions; for a mine, in which it 
sunk, had burst forth with a stony strea 
of silver. And behold! Thomas Tilm 
Lacey, the despised waster of his pat: 
mony and of other people’s treasure, 
now, O son of the fig-flower, richer tha 
Kaid Pasha and all his eunuchs!” 

Suddenly Mohammed Hassan lean 
forward, then backward, and, after tl] 
fashion of desert folk, gave a shrill, sweet 
ululation that seemed to fill the Palace. 

“Say. that’s Al,” Lacey said, whe: 
Mohammed’s voice sank to a whisper of 
wild harmony. Yes, you can lick my 
boots, my noble sheikh of Manfaloot,” lh: 
added, as Mohammed Hassan caught 
his feet and bent his head upon them 
“T wanted to do something like that my 
self. Kiss ’em, honey; it "Il do you good.” 

After a moment, Mohammed drew 
back and squatted before him in an at 
titude of peace and satisfaction. “ Th: 
Saadat—you will help him? You will 
give him money?” 

“Tet’s put it in this way, Mohammed; 
Tll invest it in the cotton-mills that hav: 
burned down, and I'll invest it in an 
expedition out of which I expect to get 
something worth while—concessions for 
mines and railways, et cetera.” He wink 
ed a round, blue eye. “ Business is busi 
ness, and the way to get at the Saadat is to 
talk business; but you can make up your 
mind that— 

To-morrow we are pulling stakes for 
Shendy.” 

“By the Prophet Abraham, but the 
news is great news,” said Mohammed, 
with a grin. “ But the Effendina?” 
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“Well, Ill try and square the Ef- 
fendina,” said Lacey. “ Perhaps the days 
of backsheesh aren’t done in Egypt, 
after all.” 

“ And Nahoum Pasha, effendi?” asked 
Mohammed, with a sinister look. 

“Well, we'll try and square him, too, 
but in another way!” 

“The money, it is in Egypt?” queried 
Mohammed, whose idea was that money 
to be real must be seen. 

“Something that’s as handy and as 
marketable,” answered Lacey. “I can 
raise half a million to-morrow; and 
that will do a lot of what we want. ... 
Ilow long will it take to ride to the 
Monastery ?” 

Mohammed told him. 


Lacey was about to leave the room, 
when he heard a voice outside. “ Na- 
houm.” he said, and sat down again on 
the divan. “He has come to see the 
Saadat, I suppose; but it ‘Il do him 
good to see me, perhaps. Open the 
sluices, Mohammed.” 

Yes, Nahoum would be glad to see 
Lacey effendi, since Claridge Pasha was 
not in Cairo. It was business in which 
the effendi might be useful. When would 
Claridge Pasha return? If, then, the 
effendi expected to see his Excellency 
before his return to Cairo, perhaps he 
would convey a message. He could not 
urge his presence on his Excellency, 
since he had not been honored with 
any communication or instructions since 
yesterday. 

“Well, that’s good-mannered, anyhow, 
Pasha,” said Lacey, with cheerful non- 
chalanece. “People don’t always know 
when they’re wanted or not wanted.” 

Nahoum looked at him closely and 
guardedly. Lacey had an air of serenity 
not in keeping with the present position, 
when David’s star was declining. 

Nahoum sighed and sat down. “ Things 
have grown worse since yesterday,” he 
said. “Prince Kaid took the news bad- 
ly.” He shook his head. “He has not 
the gift of perfect friendship. That is 
a Christian characteristic; the Moslem 
does not possess it. It was too strong 
to last, maybe—my poor beloved friend, 
his Exeellency.” 

“Oh, I bet it will last all right,” re- 
joined Lacey, coolly. “ Prince Kaid has got 
Vor. CXV.—No. 686.—29 
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a touch of jaundice, I guess. He knows a 
thing when he finds it, even if he ¢hasn’t 
the gift of ‘perfect friendship,’ same 
as Christians like you and me. But even 
you and me don’t push our perfections 
too far—I haven’t noticed your going 
out of your way to do things for your 
‘poor beloved friend, his Excellency ’!” 

“T have given him time, energy, ex- 
perience money.” 

Lacey nodded. “ True—and I’ve often 
wondered why, when I’ve seen the things 
you didn’t give, and the things you 
took away.” 

Nahoum’s eyes half closed. Lacey was 
getting to close quarters with his sus 
picions and allusions; but it was not his 
cue to resent them yet. 

“T had come now to offer him help; 
to advance him enough to carry through 
his expedition.” 

“Well, that sounds generous, but I 
guess he would get on without it, Pasha. 
He would not want to be under any more 
obligations to you.” 

“Ie is without money. He must be 
helped.” 

“ Tust so.” 

“Tle eannot go to the treasury, and 
Prinee Kaid has refused. Why should 
he decline help from his friend and fel- 
low worker ?” 

Suddenly Lacey changed his tactics. 
He had caught a look in Nahoum’s eyes 
which gave him a new thought. 

“Well, if you’ve any proposition, 
Pasha, I'll take it to him; I'll be seeing 
him to-night.” 

“T ean give him fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

“Tt isn’t enough to save the situa- 
tion, Pasha.” 

“Tt will help him over the first zareba.” 
Are there any conditions ?” 

There are no conditions, effendi.” 

“ And interest ?” 

“ There would be no interest in money.” 
Other considerations ?” 

“Yes, other considerations, effendi.” 

“Tf they were granted, would there be 
enough still in the stocking to help him 
over a second zareba—or a third, perhaps ?” 

“That would be possible, even likely, 
I think. Of course we speak in con- 
fidence, effendi.” 

“The confidence of the ‘ perfect friend- 
ship.’ ” 
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“There may be difficulty, because his 
ExceHency is sensitive; but it is the only 
way to help him. I can get the money 
from but one source; and to get it in- 
volves an agreement.” 

“You think his Excellency would not 
just jump at it—-that it might hurt some 
of his prejudices, eh?” 

“ So, effendi.” 

“ And me—where am I in it, Pasha?” 

“Thou hast great influence with the 
Saadat.” 

“T am his servant—I don’t meddle with 
his prejudices, Pasha.” 

“But if it were for his own good, to 
save his work here.” 
yawned almost ostentatiously. 
“T guess if he can’t save it himself, it 
can’t be saved—not even when you reach 
out the hand of perfect friendship! 
You’ve been reaching out a long time, 
Pasha, and it didn’t save the steamer or 
the cotton-mills; and it didn’t save us 
when we were down by Sobat a while ago, 
and you sent Halim Bey down to teach 
us to be patient. We got out of that 
nasty corner by sleight of hand, but not 
your sleight of hand, Pasha. Your hand 
is a quick hand, but a sharp eye can 
see the trick, and then it’s no good, not 
worth a button!” 

There savage behind 
Nahoum’s eyes, but they did not show it; 
they blinked with earnest kindness and 
interest. The time would come when 
Lacey would go as his master should go, 
and the occasion was not far off now; but 
it must not be forced. Besides, was this 
fat, amorous-looking factotum of Claridge 
Pasha’s as Spartan-minded as his master? 
Would he be superior to the lure of gold? 
He would see. He spoke seriously, with 
apparent solicitude. 

“Thou dost not understand, 
Claridge Pasha must have money. 


Lacey 


was something 


effendi. 
Pres- 
tige is everything in Egypt—it is every- 
thing to Kaid. If Claridge Pasha rides 
on as though nothing has happened—and 
money is the only horse that can carry 
him—Kaid will not interfere, and his 
black mood may pass; but any halting 
now, and the game is done, effendi.” 
“And you want the game to go on 
right bad, don’t you, Pasha! Well, I 
guess you’re right. Money is the only 
this race. He’s got to have 
How much can you raise? 


winner in 
money, sure. 
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Well, I don’t thir 
it’s enough; he’s got to have three tim: 
that; and if he can’t get it from thx 
government, or from Kaid, it’s a bad loo 
out. What’s the bargain you have 
your mind?” 


Oh yes, you told me. 


“That the slave-trade continue, et 
fendi.” 
Lacey did not wink, but he had 


On the instant he say 
the trap—for Claridge Pasha and for 
himself. 

“He would not do it—not for money, 
Pasha.” 

“Te would not be doing it for money. 
The time is not ripe for it; it is too 
dangerous. There is a time for all things. 
If he will but wait.” 

“T wouldn’t like to be the man that ’d 
name the thing to him. As you say, he’s 
got his prejudices. They’re 
than in most men.” 

“Tt need not be named to him. Thou 
canst accept the money for him, and 
when thou art in the Soudan, and he is 
going to do it, thou canst prevent it.” 

“Tell him that I’ve taken the money 
and that he’s used it, and he oughtn’t to 
go back on the bargain I made for him? 
So that he’ll be bound by what I did?” 

“Tt is the best way, effendi.” 

“Te’d be annoyed,” said Lacey, with 
a patient sigh. 

“Ah, he has a great soul; but some- 
times he forgets that expediency is the 
true policy.” 

“Yet he’s done a lot of things without 
it. He’s never failed in what he set out 
to do. What he’s done has been kicked 
over, but he’s done it all right, some- 
how, at last.” 

“He will not be able to do this, ef- 
fendi, except with my help—and thine.” 

“ He’s had quite a lot of things almost 
finished, too,” said Lacey, reflectively, 
“and then a hand reached out in the 
dark and cut the wires—cut them when 
he was sleeping, and he didn’t know; 
cut them when he was waking, and he 
wouldn’t understand; cut them under his 
own eyes, and he wouldn’t see; because 
the hand that cut them was the hand of 
the ‘ perfect friend ’!” 

He got slowly to his feet, as a cloud 
of color drew over Nahoum’s face, 
and his eyes darkened with astonishment 
and anger. Lacey put his hands in his 
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pockets and waited till Nahoum also 
rose to his feet. Then he gathered Na- 
houm’s eyes to his, and said with drawl- 
ing scorn: 

‘So you thought I didn’t 
stand! You thought I’d got a brain 
like a peanut, and wouldn’t drop onto 
vour game or the trap you’ve set! You’d 
advance money — got from the slave- 
dealers to prevent the slave-trade being 
stopped. If Claridge Pasha took it and 
used it, he could never stop the slave- 
trade. If I took it and used it for him 
on the same terms, he couldn’t stop the 
lave-trade. If either of us did it, he’d 
be discredited forever—though he might 
know no more about the bargain than a 
babe unborn. And if I took it and 
didn’t tell him, or he didn’t stand by the 
bargain I made and did prohibit slave- 
dealing, nothing ’d stop the tribes till 
they marched into Cairo. He’s been safe 
so far because they believed in him, and 
because he’d rather die a million deaths 
than go crooked. Say, I’ve been among 
the Dagos before—down in Mexico—and 
I’m on to you. I’ve been on to you for 
good while; though there was nothing 
I could spot certain; but now I’ve got 
you, and I’ll break the ‘ perfect friend- 
ship’ or T’ll eat my shirt! Dl—” 

He paused, realizing the crisis in 
which David was moving, and that perils 
were thick around their footsteps. But 
even as he thought of them, he remem- 
bered David’s own frank, fearless audacity 
in danger and difficulty, and he threw 
discretion to the winds. He flung his 
flag wide, and believed with a belief as 
daring as David’s that all would be well. 

“Well, what wilt thou do?” asked Na- 
houm, with a cool and deadly menace. 
“Thou wilt need to do it quick, because, 
if it is a challenge, within forty-eight 
hours Claridge Pasha and thyseif will 
be gone from Egypt—or I shall be in 
the Nile!” 

“T’ll take my chances, Pasha,” an- 
swered Lacey, with equal coolness. “ You 
think you'll win. It’s not the first time 
I’ve had to tackle men like you—they’ve 
got the breed in Mexico. They beat me 
there, but I learned the game, and I’ve 
learned a lot from you, too. - I never 
knew what your game is here. I only 
know that Claridge Pasha saved your life, 
and got you started again with Kaid. 


under- 
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I only know that you called yourself a 
Christian, and worked on him till he be- 
lieved in you, and Hell might crackle 
round you, but he’d believe till he saw 
your contract signed with the Devil— 
and then he’d think the signature forged. 
But he’s got to know now. We are 
not going out of Egypt, though you 
may be going to the Nile; but we are 
going to the Soudan, and with Kaid’s 
blessing, too. You’ve put up the bluff, 
and I take it. Be sure you’ve got Kaid 
solid, for, if you haven’t, he’ll be glad 
to know where you keep the money you 
got from the slave-dealers!” 

Nahoum shrugged his shoulders. “ Who 
has seen the money? Where is the proof? 
Kaid would know my reasons. It is not 
the first time virtue has been tested in 
Egypt, or the first time that it has fallen.” 

In spite of himself Lacey laughed. 
“Say, that’s worthy of a great Christian 
intellect. You are a bright particular 
star, Pasha. I take it back. They’d learn 
a lot from you in Mexico. But the 
only trouble with lying is, that the de- 
mand becomes so great you can’t keep 
all the ecards in your head, and then the 
one you forget does you. The man that 
isn’t lying has the pull in the long run. 
You are out against us, Pasha, and we'll 
see how we stand in forty-eight hours. 
You have some ecards up your sleeve, I 
suppose; but—well, I’m taking you on. 
I’m taking you on with a lot of joy, and 
some sorrow, too, for we might have 
pulled off a big thing together, you and 
Claridge Pasha, with me to hold the 
stirrups. Now it’s got to be war. You’ve 
made it so. It’s a pity, for when we grip 
it “ll be a heavy fall.” 

“For a poor man thou hast a proud 
stomach, effendi.” 

“Well, Tll admit the stomach, Pa- 
sha. It’s proud; and it’s strong, too; 
it’s stood a lot in Egypt; it’s standing 
a lot to-day.” 

“We will ease the strain, perhaps,” 
said Nahoum. Then he made a perfune- 
tory salutation and walked briskly from 
the room. 

Mohammed Hassan crept in, a mali- 
cious grin on his face. Danger and con- 
flict were as meat and drink to him. 

“ Effendi, God hath given thee a wasp’s 
sting to thy tongue. It is well. He hath 
Mizraim; the Saadat hath thee and me.” 
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“There’s the Effendina,” said Lacey, 
reflectively. 

“Thou saidst thou wouldst ‘square’ 
him, effendi.” 

“T say a lot,” answered Lacey, rather 
ruefully. “Come, Mohammed, the Saa- 
dat first, and the sooner the better.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE STRUGGLE IN THE DESERT 


ind His mercy is on them that fear Him 
throughout all generations.” 


O* the clear, still evening air the 
words rang out over the desert, 
sonorous, imposingly peaceful. As the 
notes of the verse died away the answer 
came from other voices in deep, appeal- 
ing antiphonal: 

“ He hath shoiced strength with His arm; 


He hath scattered the proud in the imagina- 
tion of their hearts.” 


i 


Beyond the limits of the Monastery 
there was not a sign of life; neither beast 
nor bird, nor blade of grass, nor any 
green thing; only the perfect immemo- 
rial blue, in the East a vast misty moon, 
striving in vain to offer light which the 
earth as yet rejected for the brooding 
radiance of the descending sun. But at 
the great door of the Monastery there 
grew a stately palm, and near by an 
ancient acacia-tree; and beyond the stone 
chapel a garden of struggling shrubs and 
green things, with one rose-tree which, 
despite neglect, scattered its pink leaves 
from year to year upon the loam, since 
no man gathered bud or blossom. 

The triumphant call of the Magnificat, 
however beautiful, seemed strangely out 
of place in this lonely island in a sea of 
sand. It was the song of a bannered 
army, marching over the battle-field with 
conquering voices, and swords as yet un- 
sheathed and red, carrying the spoils of 
conquest behind the laurelled captain of 
the host. The crumbling and ancient 
walls were surrounded by a moat which a 
stranger’s foot crossed hardly from moon 
to moon, which the desert wayfarer 
sought rarely, since it was out of the 
track of caravans, and because alms 
there were none, and food was seant in 
the refectory of this Coptie brotherhood. 
It was searce five hours’ ride from the 
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Palace of the Prince Pasha; but it might 
have been a thousand miles away, so pro 
foundly separate was it from the world 
of vital things and deeds of men. As thi 

chant rang out, confident, majestic, and 
serene, carried by voices of power and 
shrill sweetness which only the desert and 
the East can produce, it might hav 

seemed to any watcher of this scene and 
listener to this pean that this Mon 

astery was all that remained of som 

ancient kingdom of brimming activ 

cities, now lying beneath the obliterating 
sand, itself the monument and memorial 
of a breath of mercy of the Destroyer, the 
last refuge of the few surviving faithful 
captains of a departed greatness. Hidden 
by the gray, massive walls, built as it 
were to resist the onset of a ravaging foe, 
the swelling voices might well have been 
those of some ancient order of valiant 
knights, of crusaders whose banners hung 
above them, the réclame of their deeds. 
But they were voices and voices only; 
for they who sang were as unkempt and 
foreeless and unresisting as the lonely 
walls which shut them in from the vital, 
insistent soul of the desert. 

Desolation? The desert was not deso- 
late. Its face was bare and burning, it 
slaked no man’s thirst, gave no man food, 
save where scattered oases were like th« 
breasts of a vast mother eluding the ach- 
ing lips of her parched children. But the 
soul of the desert was living and in- 
spiring, beating with vitality. It was 
life that burned like flame, if the 
water -skin was dry and the date - bag 
empty it smothered and destroyed; but 
it was life; and to those who ventured 
into its embrace, obeying the conditions 
of the sharp adventure, it gave what 
neither sea, nor immeasurable green 
plain, nor high mountain, nor verdant 
valley could give—a consuming sense of 
power that found its way to the inner- 
most recesses of being. Out upon the 
vast sea of sand, where the descending 
sun was spreading a note of incandescent 
color, there floated the grateful words: 





“ He remembering His servant hath holpen 
His servant Israel; as He promised to our 
forefathers, Abraham, and his seed forever.” 


Then the antiphonal ceased; and to- 
gether the voices of all within the place 
swelled out in the Gloria and the Amen, 
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and seemed to pass away in ever-receding 
vibrations upon the desert, till it was lost 
in the comforting sunset. 

As the last note died away, a voice from 
beneath the palm-tree near the door, deep- 
er than any that had come from within, 
said, reverently, “ Ameen—A meen!” 

Ile who spoke was a man well over 
sixty years, with a gray beard, lofty be- 
nign forehead, and the eyes of a scholar 
and a dreamer. As he uttered the 
words of spiritual assent, alike to the 
Moslem and the Christian religion, he 
rose to his feet, showing the figure of a 
man of action, alert, well knit, authori- 
tative. Presently he turned towards the 
East and stretched a robe upon the 
ground, and with stately beauty of ges- 
ture he spread out his hands, standing 
for a moment in the attitude of aspira- 
tion. Then, kneeling, he touched his 
turbaned head to the ground three times, 
and as the sun drew down behind the 
sharp, bright line of sand that marked 
the horizon, he prayed devoutly and long. 
It was Ebn Ezra Bey. 

Moslem though he was, he had visited 
this monastery many times, to study the 
ancient Christian books which lay in dis- 
ordered heaps in an ill-kept chamber, 
books which predated the Hegira, and 
were as near to the life of the Early 
Church of Christ as the Scriptures them- 
selves—or were so reputed. Student and 
pious Moslem as he was, renowned at El 
Azhar and at every Moslem university 
in the Eastern world, he swore by the 
name of Christ as by that of Abraham, 
Isaac, and all the prophets, though to 
him Mahomet was the last expression of 
Heaven’s will to mankind. At first re- 
ceived at the Monastery with unconceal- 
ed aversion, and not without danger to 
himself, he had at last won to him the 
fanatical monks, who in spirit kept this 
ancient foundation as rigid to their faith 
as though it were in medieval times. 
And though their discipline was lax, and 
their daily duties orderless, this was 
Oriental rather than degenerate. Here 
Ebn Ezra had stayed for days at a time 
in the past, not without some religious 
scandal, long since forgotten. 

His prayers ended, he rose up slowly, 
onee more spread out his hands in as- 
cription, and was about to enter the 
Monastery, when, glancing towards the 
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west, he saw a horseman approaching. 
An instinct told Ebn Ezra who it was 
before he could clearly distinguish the 
figure, and his face lighted with a gentle 
and expectant smile. Then his look 
changed. 

“He is in trouble,” he said. “ As it 
was with his uncle in Damascus, so will 
it be with him. Malaish, we are in the 
hands of God!” 


The hand that David laid in Ebn 
Kzra’s was hot and nervous, the eyes that 
drank in the friendship of the face which 
had seen two Claridges emptying out 
their lives in the East were burning and 
famished. by long fasting of the spirit, 
forced abstinence from the pleasures of 
success and fruition—haunting, desiring 
eyes, where flamed a spirit which con- 
sumed the body and the indomitable 
mind. The lips, however, had their old 
trick of smiling, though the smile which 
greeted Ebn Ezra Bey had a melancholy 
which touched the desert-worn, life-spent 
old Arab as he had not been touched since 
a smile, just like this, flashed up at him 
from the weather-stained, dying face of 
quaint Benn Claridge in a street of Da- 
mascus. The natural duplicity of the 
Oriental had been abashed and inactive 
before the simple and astounding hon- 
esty of these two Quaker folk. 

He saw crisis written on every feature 
of the face before him. Yet the scanty 
meal they ate with the monks in the 
ancient room was enlivened by the eager 
yet quiet questioning of David, to whom 
the monks responded with more spirit 
than had been often seen in this arid 
retreat. The single torch that spluttered 
from the wall as they drank their coffee 
lighted up faces as strange, withdrawn, 
and unconsciously secretive as ever gath- 
ered to greet a guest. Dim taies had 
reached them of this Christian reformer 
and administrator, seraps of legend from 
stray camel-drivers, a letter from the 
Patriarch commanding them to pray bless- 
ings on his labors—who could tell what 
advantage might not come to the Coptic 
Church through him, a Christian! In 
any case, prayer for him was putting 
them on the safe side, would entitle them 
to some share in his success, if it came. 
On the dull, torpid faces, light seemed 
struggling to live for a moment, as 
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David talked. It was as though some- 
thing in their meagre lives which be- 
longed to undeveloped feelings was fight- 
ing for existence and vitality—a light 
struggling to break through murky veils 
of inexperience. 

the still night, however— 
still, though air vibrated everywhere, as 
though the desert breathed an ether which 
was to fill men’s veins with that which 
quieted the fret and fever of life’s dis- 
illusions and forgeries and failures— 
David’s speech with Ebn Ezra Bey had 
none of that human 
searching explanation 
acteristic of him. 


Later, in 


interrogation and 
which was char- 
If, as it seems ever in 


the desert, an invisible host of beings, 
once mortal, now immortal but sus- 


pensive and 
the tale 
pity must 


listened to 
some glow of 
them; for 
herculean strug- 
absolute disaster and ap- 
the future, (E£dipus 
overcome by events too strong for soul 
to bear. And yet, as the stars wheeled 
and the moon stole to the zenith, 
majestic and slow, Ebn Ezra offered to his 
troubled friend only the philosophy of 
the predestinarian, mingled with the calm 
of the stoic. But something antagonistic 
dejection, to the Moslem’s 
emerged from his own altru- 
ism, to nerve him to hope and effort still. 
Ilis unconquerable optimism rose deter- 
minedly to the surface, even as he 
summed up and related the forces work- 
ing against him. 

“ They have all come at once,” he said; 
“all the activities opposing me, just as 
though they had all been started long 
ago at different points, with a fixed 
course to run, and to meet and give me a 
fall in the hour when I could least re- 
sist. You call it Fate. I call it what it 
proves itself to be. But here it is a hub 
of danger and trouble, and the spokes 
of disaster are flying to it from all over 
the compass, to make the wheel that will 
grind me; and all the old troop of Palace 
intriguers and despoilers are waiting to 
heat the tire and fasten it on. Kaid 
has involved himself in loans which 
press, in foolish experiments in industry 
without due care; and now from ill 


understanding, 
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chance, and are at Kaid’s elbow. Th 
fate of the Soudan is in the balance. [; 
is all the shake of a feather which way 
goes. I can save it if I go; but, just as 
am ready, my mills burn down, my trea 
ury dries up, Kaid turns his back on m 
and I see the toil of years swept away in 
night. Thee sees it is terrible, friend ?” 

Ebn Ezra looked at him seriously and 
sadly for a moment, and then said: “ Is 
it given one man to do all? If many me: 
had done these things, then there had 
been one blow for each. Now all falls o 
thee, Saadat. Is it the will of God that 
one man should fling the lance, fire th 
eannon, dig the trenches, gather food f 
the army, drive the horses on to batt! 
and bury the dead? Canst thou do all?’ 

David’s eyes brightened to the chal- 
lenge. “ There was the work to do, and 
there were not the many to do it. My) 
hand was ready; the call came; I : 
swered. I plunged into the 
work alone.” 

“Thou didst not know the strength of 
the currents, the eddies and the whirl- 
pools, the hidden rocks—and the shore 
is far off, Saadat.” 

“Tt is not so far that if I could but 
get breath to gather strength I should 
reach the land in time. Money—ah, but 
enough for this expedition! That over, 
order, quiet yonder, my own chosen men 
as governors, and I could ”—he pointed 
towards the southern horizon—“and | 
could plant my foot in Cairo, and from 
the centre control the great machinery 
—with Kaid’s help; and God’s help. A 
quarter of a million, and Kaid’s hand 
behind me, and the boat would lunge free 
of the sand-banks and churn on, and 
churn on! Friend,” he added, with 
the winning insistence that few found 
it possible to resist, “if all be well, and 
we go thither, wilt thou become the 
governor-general yonder? With thee to 
rule justly where there is most need of 
justice, the end would be sure—if it be 
the will of God.” 

Ebn Ezra Bey sat for a moment look- 
ing into the worn, eager face, indistinct 
in the moonlight, then answered slowly: 
“T am seventy, and the years smite hard 
as they pass, and there or here, it little 
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matters when I go, as I must go; and 
whether it be to bend the lance or bear 
the flag before thee, or rule a Mudiriah, 
what does it matter! I will go with 
thee.” he added, hastily; “ but it is better 
thou shouldst not go. Within the last 
three days I have word from the south. 
All that thou hast done there is in danger 
now. There is unrest and a vexed spirit 
abroad. The word for revolt has passed 
from tribe to tribe. A tongue hath 
spoken, and a hand has signalled ”— 
his voice lowered—“ and I think I know 
the tongue and the hand!” He paused; 
then, as David did not speak, continued: 
“Thou, who art wise in most things, 
dost decline to seek for thy foe in him 
who eateth from the same dish with 
thee. Only when it is too late thou wilt 
defend thyself and all who keep faith 
with thee.” 

David’s forehead clouded. “ Nahoum, 
thou dost mean Nahoum! 3ut thou 
dost not understand—and there is no 
proof.” 

“As a camel knows the coming storm 
while yet the sky is clear, by that which 
the eye does not see, so do I feel Nahoum. 
The evils thou hast suffered, Saadat, are 
from his hand, if from any hand in 
Egypt—” Suddenly he leaned over and 
touched David’s arm. “ Saadat, it is of 
no avail. There is none in Egypt that 
desires good; thy task is too great. All 
men will deceive thee; if not now, yet in 
time. If Kaid favors thee once more, 
and if it is made possible for thee to go 
to the Soudan, yet I pray thee to stay 
here. Better be smitten here, where thou 
canst get help from thine own country, 
if need be, than yonder, where they but 
wait to spoil thy work and kill thee. 
Thou art young; wilt thou throw thy life 
away? Art thou not needed here as 
there? For me, it is nothing whether it 
be now or in a few benumbing years; 
but for thee—is there no one whom thou 
lovest so well that thou wouldst not 
shelter thy life to spare that life sor- 
row’ Is there none that thou lovest so, 
and that loves thee to mortal sorrow, 
if thou goest without care to thy end 
too soon ?” 


As a warm wind suddenly sweeps 
across the cool air of a summer evening 
for an instant, suffocating and unnerv- 
° ~ > 
ing, so Ebn Ezra’s last words swept across 


) 


David’s spirit. His breath came quicker, 
his eyes half closed. “Js there none that 
thou lovest so, and that loves thee to 
mortal sorrow, tf—” 

As a hand secretly and swiftly slips 
the lever that opens the sluice-gates of a 
dyke, while the watchman turns away 
for a moment to look at the fields which 
the waters enrich and the homes of poor 
folk whom the gates defend, so, in a 
moment, when off his guard, worn with 
watching and fending, as it were, Ebn 
Ezra had sprung the lever, and a flood of 
feeling swept over David, drowned him 
in its impulse and pent-up force. 

“Ts there none that thou lovest so—” 
Of what use had been all his struggle 
and his pain since that last day in Ham- 
ley—his dark fighting days in the desert 
with Lacey and Mohammed Hassan, and 
his handful of faithful followers, hemmed 
in by dangers, the sands swarming with 
Arabs who feathered now to his safety, 
now to his doom, and his heart had 
hungered for what it was denied, while 
he had denied it with a will that would 
not be conquered. Wasted by toil and 
fever and the tension of danger and the 
care of others dependent on him, he had 
also fought a foe which was ever at his 
elbow, ever whispered its comfort and 
seduction in his ear, the insidious and 
peace-giving, exalting opiate that had 
tided him over some black places, and 
then had sought for mastery of him 
when he was back again in the world of 
normal business and duty, where it ap- 
pealed not as a medicine but as a perilous 
luxury. And fighting this foe, which had 
a voice so soothing, and words like the 
sound of murmuring waters, and a hand 
cool and comforting leading him into 
gardens of stillness and passive being, 
where he could no more hear the clangor 
and vexing noises of a world that an- 
gered and agonized, there had been the 
lure of another passion of the heart, 
which was perilously dear to contemplate 
at too short a range. Eyes that were 
beautiful, and their beauty was not for 
him; a spirit that was bright and glow- 
ing, but the brightness and the glow 
might not renew his days; a mind that 
rose to meet the inspiring air that 
blew from the sky which curved above 
the ideals of those who weave the 
enchanted carpet of the world’s good, 
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and he must not seek to wing his way 
with it above the mists of low desires 
and sordid aims. Ah, if he might but 
feel the stir and striving of another 
heart beside his in the upward flight! 
It was hard to fight alone. Alone he 
was, for only to ome may the inner doors, 
the doors within doors, be opened—only 
to one so dear that all else is everlast- 
ingly distant may the true tale of the 
life beneath life be told. And it was 
not for him—nothing of this; not even 
the thought of it; for to think of it was 
to desire it, and to desire it was to reach 
out towards it; and to reach out towards 
it was the end of all. There had been 
moments of abandonment to the alluring 
dream, such as when he wrote the verses 
which Lacey had sent to Hylda from the 
desert; but they were few. Oft-repeated, 
they would have filled him with an agi- 
tated melancholy impossible to be borne 
in the life which must be his. 

So it had been. The deeper into life 


and its labors and experiences he had 
gone, the greater had been his tempta- 
tions, born of two passions, one of the 
body and its craving, the other of the 
heart and its desires: and he had fought 


on—towards the morning. 

“Ts there none that thou lovest so, and 
that loves thee to mortal sorrow, if thou 
goest without care to thy end too soon?” 
The desert, the dark monastery, the aca- 
cia-tree, the ancient palm, the rvinous 
garden, disappeared. He only saw a face 
which smiled at him, as it had done by 
the brazier in the garden at Cairo that 
night when she and Nahoum and himself 
and Mizraim had met in the room of his 
house by the Ezbekich gardens, and she 
had gone out to her old life in England, 
and he had taken up the burden of the 
East—that long six years ago. His head 
dropped in his hands, and all that was 
beneath the Quaker life he had led so 
many years, packed under the crust of 
form and habit, and regulated thought, 
and eontrolled emotion, broke forth now, 
and had its way with him. 

From the first question, the eye of his 
soul blinded with tears, he turned away 
staggering and self-reproachful, only to 
face the other—“ And that loves thee to 
mortal sorrow, if thou goest without care 
to thy end too soon.” It was a thought 
he had never let himself dwell on for an 
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instant in all the days since they had 
last met. He had driven it back to its 
covert, even before he could recogniz 
its face. It was disloyal to her, an of 
fence against all that she was, an affront 
to his manhood to let the thought hay 
place in his mind even for one swift 
moment. She was Lord Eglington’s wif 
—there could be no sharing of soul and 
mind and body and the exquisite devo- 
tion of a life too dear for thought 
Nothing that she was to Eglington could 
be shared with another, not for an hour, 
not by one act of impulse, not through 
one gust of emotion; or else she must 
be less, she that might have been, if 
there had been no Eglington, if— 

A sharp exclamation of pain brok 
from him, and as one crying out in one’s 
sleep wakes himself, so the sharp cry of 
his misery woke him from the trance of 
memory that had been upon him, and 
he slowly became conscious of Ebn Ezra 
standing before him. Their eyes met, 
and Ebn Ezra spoke: 

“The will of Allah be thy will, Saadat. 
If it be to go to the Soudan, I am thine; 
if it be to stay, I am thy servant and thy 
brother. But whether it be life or death, 
thou must sleep, for the young are like 
water without sleep. Thou canst not 
live in strength nor die with fortitude 
without it. For the old, malaish, old age 
is between a sleeping and a waking. 
Come, Saadat! Forget not, thou must 
ride again to Cairo at dawn.” 

David got slowly to his feet and turned 
towards the Monastery. The figure of a 
monk stood in the doorway with a torch 
to light him to his sleep. 

He turned to Ebn Ezra _ again. 
“Does thee think that I have aught of 
his courage—my Uncle Benn? Thou 
knowest me—shall I face it out as 
did he?’ 

“Saadat,” the old man _ answered, 
pointing, “yonder acacia—that was he, 
of goodly shade, quick to grow and short 
to live; but thou art as this date-palm, 
which giveth food to the hungry, and 
liveth through generations. Peace be 
upon thee,” he added at the doorway, as 
the torch flickered towards the room 
where David was to lie. 

“And upon thee, peace,” answered 
David, gently, and followed the smoky 
light to an inner chamber. 
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The room in which David found him- 
self was lofty and large, but was fur- 
nished with only a rough wooden bed, a 
rug and a brazier. Left alone, he sat 
down on the edge of the bed, and for a 
few moments his mind strayed almost 
vaguely from one object to another. 
From two windows far up in the wall 
the moonlight streamed in, making bars 
of light aslant the darkness. Not a 
sound broke the stillness. Yet to his 
sensitive nerves the air seemed tingling 
with sensation; stirring with unseen ac- 
tivities. Even more than in the air 
without, the spirit of the desert seemed 
here the more insistent in its piercing 
vitality because it was shut in by four 
stone walls. Mechanically he took off 
his coat, and was about to fold and lay 
it on the rug beside the bed, when some- 
thing hard in one of the pockets knocked 
against his knee. Searching, he found 
and drew forth a small bottle which for 
many a month past had lain in the drawer 
of a table where he had placed it on his 
return from the Soudan. It was an evil 
spirit which sent this small phial to his 
hand at a moment when he had paid out 
of the full treasury of his strength and 


will its accumulated deposit, leaving him 
with a balance on which no heavy draft 


could be made. His pulse quickened, 
then his body stiffened with the effort 
at self-control. Who placed this evil 
elixir in his pocket? What any en- 
emy of his work had done was nothing 
to what might be achieved by the secret 
foe who had placed this anodyne within 
his reach at this the most critical mo- 
ment of his life. He remembered the 
last time he had used it—in the desert: 
two days of forgetfulness to the world, 
when it all moved by him, the swarm- 
ing Arabs, the train of camels, the 
loads of ivory, and the mane - tossing 
Arab horses, the sluggish river, the 
slimy crocodile on the sand-banks, the 
vultures hovering above unburied car- 
-asses, the kourbash descending on shining 
black shoulders, corrugating bare brown 
bodies into cloven skin and lacerated 
flesh, a fight between champions of two 
tribes who clashed and smote and strug- 
gled and rained blows, and, both mortal- 
ly wounded, still writhed in last conflict 
upon the ground—and Mohammed Has- 
san ever at the tent door or by his side, 
Vou. CXV.—No, 686. —30 
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towering, watchful, sullen to all faces 
without, smiling to his own, or with dog- * 
like look waiting for any motion of his 
hand or any word. ... Ah! Mohammed 
Hassan, it was he! Mohammed had put 
this phial in his pocket. His bitter secret 
was not hidden from Mohammed Has- 
san. And this was an act of supreme de- 
votion—to put at his hand the lulling, 
inspiring draught. Did Mohammed Has- 
san know what it meant—the sin of it, 
the temptation, the terrible joy, the bless- 
ed quiet: and then, the agonizing re- 
morse, the withering self-hatred and tor- 
turing penitence? No, Mohammed only 
knew that when the Saadat was gone be- 
yond his strength, when the sleepless 
nights and feverish days came in the 
past, in their great troubles, when men 
were dying and only the Saadat could 
save, that this cordial lifted him out of 
misery and storm into calm. Yet Mo- 
hammed must have divined that it was 
a thing against which his soul revolted, 
or he would have given it to him openly. 
In the heart and mind of the giant mur- 
derer, however, must have been the 
thought that now when trouble was upon 
his master again, trouble which might 
end all, this supreme destroyer of pain 
and dark memory, and present misery, 
would give him the comfort he needed 
—and that he would take it! 

Tf he had not seen it, this sudden crav- 
ing would not have seized him, this eager 
beguiling, this soothing benevolence. Yet 
here it was in his hand; and even as it 
lay in his cold fingers—how cold they 
were, and his head how burning!—the 
desire for it surged up in him. And, as 
though the thing itself had the magical 
power to summon up his troubles, that it 
might offer the apathy and stimulus in 
one—even as it lured him, his dangers, 
his anxieties, the black uncertainties 
massed, multiplied and aggressive rose 
before him, buffeted him, caught at his 
throat, dragged down his shoulders, 
clutched at his heart. 

Now, with a ery of agony, he threw the 
phial on the ground, and sinking on the 
bed, buried his face in his hands and 
moaned, and fought for freedom from 
the cords tightening round him. It was 
for him to realize now how deep are the 
depths to which the human soul can sink 
even while laboring to climb. Once more 
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the sense of awful futility was on him: 
of wasted toil and blenched force, veins 
of energy drained of their blood, hope 
smitten in the way, and every dear dream 
shattered. Was it, then, all ended? Was 
his work indeed fallen, and all his love 
undone? Was his own redemption made 
impossible? He had offered up his life 
to this land to atone for a life taken 
when she—when she first looked up with 
eyes of gratitude, eyes that haunted him! 
Was it, then, unacceptable? Was it that 
the “labor and the wounds were vain ”? 
Was it so that he must turn his back 
upon this long, heart-breaking but be- 
loved work, this panacea for his soul, 
without which he could not pay the price 
of blood? 

Go back to England—to Hamley? Go 
to some other land, and there begin again 
another such a work? Were there not 
vast fields of human effort, effort such as 
his, where he could ease the sorrow of 
living by the joy of a divine altruism? 
Go back to Hamley? Ah, no, a million 
times, no! That life was dead; it was 
a eycle of years behind him. There could 
be no return. He was in a maelstrom of 


agony, his veins were afire, his lips were 


parched. He sprang from his bed, knelt 
down, and felt for the little phial he had 
flung aside. After a moment his hand 
caught it, elutehed it. ... But even at 
the erest of the wave of temptation words 
that he had heard one night in Hamley, 
that last night of all, flashed into his 
mind—the words of old Luke Claridge’s 
prayer, “And if a viper fasten on his 
hand, 0 Lord—” 

Suddenly he paused. That scene in the 
old meeting-house swam before his eyes, 
got into his brain. He remembered the 
words of his own prayer, and how he had 
then retreated upon the Power that gave 
him power, for a draught of the one true 
tineture which braced the heart to throw 
itself upon the spears of trial. And now 
the trial had come, and that which was in 
him as deep as being, the habit of youth, 
the mother-fibre and predisposition re- 
sponded to the draught he had drunk 
then. As a body freed from the quiver- 
ing, unrelenting grasp of an electrie bat- 
tery subsides into a cool quiet, so through 
his veins seemed to pass an ether which 
stilled the tumult, the dark desire to 
drink the potion in his hand and escape 
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into that irresponsible, artificial world. 
where he had before loosened his hold on 
life and activity. 

The phial slipped from his fingers to 
the floor. He sank upon the side of th 
bed, and placing his hands on his knees, 
he whispered a few broken words that 
none on earth was meant to hear. Then 
he passed into a strange and moveless 
quiet, his mind passive and untroubled. 
Many a time im days gone by—far-off 
days—had he sat as he was doing now, 
feeling his mind pass into a soft, com 
forting quiet, absorbed in a sensation of 
existence, as it were between waking and 
sleeping, where doors opened to new ex 
perience and understanding, where the 
mind seemed to loose itself from the 
bonds of human necessity and find a 
freer air. 

Now, as he sat as still as the stone in 
the walls around him, he was conscious 
of a vision forming itself before his eyes. 
At first it was indefinite, vague, without 
clear form, but at last it became a room 
dimly outlined, delicately veiled, as it 
were. Then it seemed, not that the mist 
cleared, but that his eyes became stronger, 
and saw through the delicate haze; and 
now the room became wholly visible. It 
was the room in which he had said good- 
bye to Hylda. As he gazed like one en- 
tranced, he saw a figure rise from a couch, 
pale, agitated, and beautiful, and come 
forward, as it were, towards him. But 
suddenly the mist closed in again upon 
the scene, a depth of darkness filled his 
eyes, but he heard a voice say, “ Speak 
—speak to me!” 

He rose slowly to his feet, and into the 
night he sent an answer to the call. 

Would she hear? She had said in the 
past that she would speak to him so. Per- 
haps she had tried before. But now, in- 
deed, at last he had heard and answered. 
Had she heard? Time might tell—if 
ever they met again. But how good and 
quiet and serene was the night now! 

He composed himself to sleep, but as 
he lay waiting for that coverlet of 
forgetfulness to be drawn over him, 
he heard the sound of bells soft and 
clear. Just such bells he had heard 
upon the common at Hamley. Was it, 
then, the outeome of his vision, a 
sweet hallucination? He leaned upon 
his elbow and listened. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
FORTY STRIPES SAVE ONE 


HE bells that rang were not the bells 

of Hamley; they were part of no 
vision or hallucination, and they drew 
David out of his chamber into the night. 
A little group of three stood sharply 
silhouetted against the moonlight, and 
towering above them was the spare, com- 
manding form of Ebn Ezra Bey. Three 
camels crouched near, and beside them 
stood a Nubian lad singing to himself 
the song of the camel-driver: 


‘Fleet is thy foot: thou shalt rest by the 
etl tree; 

Water shalt thou drink from the blue- 
deep well; 

Allah send His gard’ner with the green 
bersim, 

For thy comfort, fleet one, by the etl tree. 

As the stars fly, have thy footsteps flown— 

Deep is the well, drink, and be still once 
more ; 

Till the pursuing winds panting have 
found thee 

And, defeated, sink still beside thee— 

By the well and the etl tree.” 


For a moment David stood in the door- 
way listening to the low song of the 
camel - driver. Then he came forward. 
As he did so, one of the two who stood 
with Ebn Ezra moved towards the mon- 
astery door slowly. It was a monk with 
a face which, even in this dim light, 
showed a deathly weariness. The eyes 
looked straight before him, as though 
they saw nothing of the world, only a 
goal to make, an object to be accomplish- 
ed. The look of the face went to David’s 
heart—the kinship of pain was theirs. 

“Peace be to thee,” David said, gently, 
as the other passed him. 

There was an instant’s pause, and then 
the monk faced him with fingers uplifted. 
“The grace of God be upon thee, David,” 
he said, and his eyes, drawn back from 
the world where they had been exploring, 
met the other’s keenly. Then he wheeled 
and entered the monastery. 

“The grace of God be upon thee, 
David!” How strange it sounded, this 
Christian blessing in response to his own 
Oriental greeting, out in this Eastern 
waste! His own name, too. It was as 
though he had been transported to the 


ancient world where “ Brethren” were 
so few that they called each other by 
their “ Christian” names—even as they 
did in Hamley to-day! In Hamley to- 
day! He closed his eyes, a tremor run- 
ning through his body; and then, with an 
effort which stilled him to peace again, 
he moved forward and was greeted by 
Ebn Ezra, from whom the third member 
of the little group had now drawn apart 
nearer to the acacia-tree, and was seated 
on a rock that jutted from the sand. 

“ What is it?” David asked. 

“Wouldst thou not sleep, Saadat? 
Sleep is more to thee now than aught 
thou mayst hear from any man. To all 
thou art kind save thyself.” 

“T have rested,” David answered, with 
a measured calmness, revealing to his 
friend the change which had come since 
they parted an hour before. They seated 
themselves under the palm-tree, and were 
silent for a moment, then Ebn Ezra said: 

“ These come from the Place of Lepers.” 

David started slightly. “Zaida?” he 
asked, with a sigh of pity. 

“The monk who passed thee but now 
goes every year to the Place of Lepers 
with the caravan, for a brother of this 
order stays yonder with the afflicted, see- 
ing no more the faces of this world 
which he has left behind. Afar off from 
each other they stand—as far as eye can 
see—and after the manner of their faith 
they pray to Allah, and he who has just 
left us finds a paper fastened with a stone 
upon the sand at a certain place where he 
waits, and he iouches it not, but reads 
it as it lies, and having read, heaps sand 
upon it. And the message which the 
paper gives is for me.” 

“For thee? Hast thou there one 
who—?” 

“There was one, my father’s son, 
though we were of different mothers; and 
in other days—so many years ago, he did 
great wrong to me, and not to me alone,” 
—the gray head bowed in sorrow—“ but 
to one dearer to me than life. I hated 
him and would have slain him, but the 
mind of Allah is not the mind of man; 
and he escaped me. Then he was stricken 
with leprosy, and was carried to the place 
from whence no leper returns. At first 
my heart rejoiced; then, at last, I for- 
gave him, Saadat—was he not my 
father’s son, and was she not gone to the 
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bosom of Allah, where there is peace? 
So I forgave and sorrowed for him—who 
shall say what miseries are those which, 
minute to minute, day after day, and 
year upon year, repeat themselves, till it 
is an endless flaying of the body and 
burning of the soul! And every year I 
send a message to him, and every year 
now this Christian monk—there is no 
Sheikh el Islam yonder—brings back the 


message which he finds written in the 


sand.” 

“Surely thee is a good man,” said 
David, in a low voice. “ And thee has 
had a message to-night ?” 

“The last that may come—God be 
praised, he goeth to his long home! It 
was written in his last hour. There was 
no hope; he is gone. And so, one more 
reason showeth why I should go where 
thou goest, Saadat.” 

He cast his toward the 


eyes figure 


by the aecacia-tree, his face clouded, and 
he pondered anxiously, looking at David 
Twice he essayed to speak, 


the while. 
but paused. 

David’s eyes followed his look. 
is it? Who is he—yonder?” 

The other rose to his feet. 
and see, Saadat,” he replied. 
thou wilt know what to do.” 

“ Zsida—is it of Zaida?’ David asked. 

“The man will answer for himself, 
Saadat.” : 

Coming within a few feet of the figure 
crouched upon the rock, Ebn Ezra paused 
and stretched out a hand. “A moment, 
Saadat. Dost thou not see, dost thou not 
recognize him q”? 

David intently studied the figure, which 
seemed unconscious of their presence. 
The shoulders were stooping and relaxed 
as though from great fatigue, but David 
could see that the figure was that of a 
tall man. The head was averted, but a 
rough beard covered the face, and in the 
light of the fire one hand that clutched 
it showed long and skinny and yellow and 
cruel. The hand fascinated David’s eyes. 
Where had he seen it? It flashed upon 
him—a hand clutching a robe in a frenzy 
of fear in the courtyard of the blue tiles, 
in Kaid’s palace— Achmet the 
maker! . . . He drew back a step. 

“ Achmet,” he said in a low voice. The 
figure stirred, the hand dropped from the 
beard and clutched the knee; but the head 


“ What 


“* Come 
* Seeing, 


rope- 
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was not raised, the body remained crouch- 
ing and listless. 

“ He escaped?” David said, turning to 
Ebn Ezra Bey. 

“1 know not by what means—a camel 
driver bribed, perhaps, and a camel left 
for him. After the caravan had travelled 
a day’s journey he joined it. None knew 
what to do. He was not a leper, and he 
was armed!” 

“Leave him with me,” 

EKbn Ezra hesitated. 
he was thy foe—” 

“T am armed also,” David answered, 
enigmatically, and indicated by a gestur 
that he wished to be left alone. Ebn 
Kzra drew away towards the palm-tree, 
and stood at this distance watching anx- 
iously, for he knew what dark passions 
seize upon the Oriental—and Achmet the 
ropemaker had many things for which 
to take vengeance. 

David stood for a moment, pondering, 
his eyes upon the deserter. “God greet 
thee as thou goest, and His goodness be- 
friend thee,” he said evenly. There was 
silence, and no movement. “ Rise and 
speak,” he said sternly. “ Dost thou not 
hear? Rise, Achmet Pasha!’ 

Achmet Pasha! The head of the deso- 
late wretch lifted, the eyes glared at 
David for an instant as though to see 
whether he was being mocked, and then 
the spare figure stretched itself and the 
outeast stood up. The old lank straight- 
ness was gone, the shoulders were bent, the 
head was thrust forward, as though the 
long habit of looking into dark places 
had bowed it out of all manhood. 

“May grass spring under thy footstep, 
Saadat,” he said, in a thick voice, and 
salaamed awkwardly—he had been so 
long absent from life’s formularies. 

“What dost thou here, Pasha?” asked 
David, formally. “Thy sentence had no 
limit.” 

“T could not die there,” said the hollow 
voice, and the head sank farther forward. 
“Year after year I lived there, but I 
could not die among them. I was no 
leper; I am no leper. My penalty was 
my penalty, and I paid it to the full, 
piastre by piastre of my body and my 
mind. It was not one death, it was death 
every hour, every day I stayed. I had 
no brain. I could not think. Mummy- 
cloths were round my brain; but under- 
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neath the fire burned and would not die. 
[here was the desert, but my limbs were 
like rushes. I had no will, and I could 
not flee. I was chained to the evil place. 
If I stayed it was death, if I went it 
was death.” 

“Thou art armed now,” 

iggestively. 

Achmet laid a hand fiercely upon a 
dagger under his robe. “I hid it. I was 
ifraid. I could not die—my hand was 
like a withered leaf; it could not strike; 
my heart poured out like water. Once 
I struck a leper, that he might strike and 
kill me; but he lay upon the ground and 
wept, for all his anger, which had been 
great, died in him at last. There was 
none other given to anger there. The 
leper has neither anger, nor mirth, nor 
violence, nor peace. It is all the black 
silent shame—and I was no leper.” 

“Why didst thou come—what is there 
but death for thee here, or anywhere thou 
Kaid’s arm will find thee—a 
thousand hands wait to strike thee.” 

“T eould not die there— Dost thou 
think that I repent?” he added with sud- 
den fierceness. “ Is it that would make me 
repent? Was I worse than thousands of 
others? I have come out to die—to fight 
and Aiwa, I have thee, 
whom I hated, because thou eanst give 
me death as I desire it. My mother was 
an Arab slave from Senaar, and she was 
got by war, and all her people. War and 
fighting were their portion—as they ate, 
as they drank and slept. In the black 
behind me.among the Unclean, 
was naught to fight—could one 
fight the dead, and the agony of death, 
and the poison of the agony! Life, it is 
done for me—am I not accursed? But 
to die fighting—ay, fighting for Egypt, 
since it must be, and fighting for thee, 
sinee it must be, to strike, and strike, and 
strike, and earn death! Must the dog, 
because he is a dog, die in the slime? 
Shall he not be driven from the village 
to die in the clean sand? ... Saadat, 
who will see in me Achmet Pasha, who 
did with Egypt what he willed, and was 
swept nway by the besom in thy hand? 
Is there in me aught of that Achmet that 
any should know?” 

“None would know thee for that Ach- 
met,” answered David. 

“T know, it matters not how—at last 
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goest ! 


die. 


come to 


years 


there 
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a letter found me, and the way of escape 
—that thou goest again to the Soudan. 
There will be fighting there—”’ 

“ Not by my will,” interrupted David. 

“Then by the will of Sheitan the ac- 
cursed; but there will be fighting—am I 
not an Arab, do I not know? Thou hast 
not conquered yet. Bid me go where 
thou wilt, do what thou wilt, so that I 
may be among the fighters, and in the bat- 
tle forget what I have seen. Since I am 
unclean, and am denied the bosom of Al- 
lah, shall I not go as a warrior to Hell, 
where men will fear me? Speak, Saadat, 
canst thou deny me this?” 

Nothing of repentance, so far as he 
knew, moved the dark soul; but, like 
some evil spirit, he would choose the way 
to his own doom, the place and the man- 
ner of it. <A sullen, cruel, evil being, 
unyielding in his evil, unmoved by re- 
morse—so far as he knew. Yet he would 
die fighting—and for Egypt—“ and for 
thee, if it must be so. To strike, to 
strike, to strike, and carn death!” What 
he did not see, David saw—-the glimmer 
of light that broke through the cloud 
of shame and evil and doom. Yonder 
in the Soudan more problems than one 
would be solved, more lives than one be 
put to the extreme test. He did not 
answer Achmet’s question yet. 

“ Zaida—” he 
the pathos of 
dark memory. 


a low voice— 


had 


said in 


her doom been a 


Achmet’s voice dropped lower as he 


answered. 
sister died. 


“She lived till the day her 
IT never saw her face; but I 
was set to bear each day to her door the 
food she ate and a balass of water; and 
I did according to my sentence. Yet I 
heard her voice. And once, at last, the 
day she died, she spoke to me, and said 
from inside the hut: ‘ Thy work is done, 
Achmet. Go in peace.’ And that night 
she lay down on her sister’s grave, her 
face turned upwards, and in the morn- 
ing she was found dead upon it.” 

David’s eyes were blinded with 
“Tt was too long,” he said at 
though to himself. 

“That day,” continued Achmet, “ there 
fell ill with leprosy the Christian priest 
from this place who had served in that 
black service so long; and then, a fire 
leapt up in me. Zaida was gone—I had 
brought food and a balass of water to 


tears. 
last, as 
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her door those many times; there was 
naught to do, since she was gone—” 

Suddenly David took a step nearer to 
him and looked into the sullen and 
drooping eyes. “Thou shalt go with me, 
Achmet Pasha. I will do this unlawful 
act for thee. At daybreak I will give 
thee orders. Thou shalt join me far from 
here—if I go to the Soudan,” he added, 
with a sudden remembrance of his posi- 
tion; and he turned away slowly. 

After a moment, with muttered words, 
Achmet sank down upon the stone again, 
drew a cake of dourha from his inner 
robe, and began to eat. 


The camel-boy had lighted a fire, and 
he sat beside it warming his hands at 
the blaze and still singing to himself: 
“The bed of my love I will sprinkle with 

attar of roses, 

The face of my love I will touch with the 

balm— 

With the balm of the 

farthermost wood, 

From ‘he wood without end, in the world 

without end. 

My love holds the cup to my lips, and I 

drink of the cup, 

And the attar of roses I sprinkle, will 

soothe like the evening dew, 


tree from the 


And the balm will be healing and sleep, 
and the cup I will drink, 

[ will drink of the cup my love holds to 
my lips—” 


David stood listening. What power 
was there in desert life that could make 
this poor camel-driver, at the end of a 
long day of weariness and toil and lit- 
tle food and drink, sing a song of con- 
tent and cheerfulness? The little needed, 
the little granted, and no thought be- 
yond—save the vision of one who waited 
in the hut by the onion-field! He gath- 
ered himself together and turned his 
mind to the scene through which he had 
just passed; and then to the interview 
he would have with Kaid on the mor- 
row. A few hours ago he had seen no 
way out of it all—he had had no real 
hope that Kaid would turn to him again; 
but the last two hours had changed all 
that. Hope was alive in him. He had 
fought a desperate fight with himself, 
and he had conquered. Then had come 
Achmet unrepentant, degraded still, but 
with the spirit of Something glowing— 
Achmet to die for a cause, driven by that 
Something deep beneath the degradation 
and the cruelty and the crime. He had 
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hope, and, as the camel-driver’s voic 
died away and he lay down with a sheep 
skin over him and went instantly to slee) 
David drew to, the fire and sat down ly 

side it. Presently Ebn Ezra came + 

urge him to go to bed, but he would not 
He had slept, he said; he had slept a 

rested, and the night was good—he would 
wait. Then the other brought rugs and 
blankets, and gave David some, and la) 
down beside the fire, and watched and 
waited for he knew not what. Ever and 
ever his eyes were on David, and far bac 
under the acacia-tree Achmet slept as }y 
had not slept since his doom fell on him 

At last Ebn Ezra Bey also slept; but 
David was awake with the night and th 
benevolent moon and the marching stars 
The spirit of the desert was on him, fill 
ing him with its voiceless music. From 
the infinite stretches of sand to the sout! 
eame the irresistible eall of life, as sof 
as leaves in a garden of roses, as deep 
as the sea. This world was so still, yet 
there seemed a low, delicate humming. 
as of multitudinous looms at a distanc 
so great that the ear but faintly caught 
it—the sound of the weavers of life and 
destiny and eternal love, the hands of 
the toilers of all the ages spinning and 
spinning on: and he was part of it, not 
abashed or dismayed because he was but 
one of the illimitable throng. 

The hours wore on, but stil! he sat 
there, peace in all his heart, energy tin 
gling softly through every vein, the 
wings of hope fluttering at his ear. 

At length the morning came, and from 
the west, with the rising sun, came a 
traveller swiftly, making for where he 
was. The sleepers stirred round him 
and waked and rose. The little camp be 
came alive. As the traveller neared the 
fresh-made fire David saw that it was 
Lacey. He went eagerly to meet him. 

“ Thee has news,” he said. “I see it is 
so.” He held Lacey’s hand in his. 

“Say, you are going on that expedi- 
tion, Saadat. You wanted money. Will 
a quarter of a million do?” 

David’s eyes caught fire. 

From the monastery there came the 
voices of the monks: 

“O be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands. 


Serve the Lord with gladness, and come be- 
fore His presence with a song.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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; as he DIA No cloak had he to cover him, 
him 7 His dimpled feet were bare, 
t; but And fast and chill the snowflakes fell 
nd the 7 On his ambrosial hair. 
' Stars Ne 
m, fill SA He lifted up to mine a face 
From Filled with celestial light; 
Sout! ie Fond, fond with pity grew my heart 
iS soft Fay, To see his hapless plight, 
3 deep VSR And down I sped to offer him 
ll, yet Nf Warm shelter for the night:— 
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stance “ Come in, come in, thou tender child, 
aught : A wanderer from thine own! 
e and * Hath all the world abandoned thee, 
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Decisive Battles of the Law 


VS. SANFORD 


THE UNCOV€RING OF AN HISTORIC TRAIL 


BY FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


No legal controversy in the United States has equalled the 
Dred Seott case in point of historic interest, and yet, strangely 
enough, its origin has remained more or less a mystery. As early 
as 1858 the charge was made that it was a political conspiracy to 
obtain a decision favorable to the Slave Power by means of a 
trumped-up case prosecuted in bad faith and insincerely defended. 
This sinister accusation was promptly and authoritatively refuted 
at the time, but the ugly rumors and suspicions upon which it was 
based have persisted, in one form or another, to this day. 

The more popular view of the litigation, however, presents it as 
the heroic struggle of an abused slave against a cruel master, and 
the historians have either adopted this romantic treatment or made 
no attempt to solve the secret of its origin. 

Meanwhile, though half a century has elapsed, the questions as 
to how the case started, who the plaintiff and defendant really 
were, what forces were behind them, and what their motives were, 
have remained uninvestigated, and the complete story of this 
famous lawsuit, largely based upon documentary evidence, is here 
for the first time recorded.—EpiTor. 


N 1787 Mr. Nathan Dane, a Represent- 
ative from Massachusetts, introduced 
an ordinance in Congress excluding 


slavery from the territory northwest of 


the Ohio, including the ‘present States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Tlinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, and the measure was almost 
unanimously carried, the only vote 
against it being cast by a member from 
New York. This peaceful legislation, 
however, was fated to be the first and last 
evidence of harmony on the question of 
slavery. Indeed, the fierce struggle which 
menaced the existence of the nation for 
well-nigh eighty years thereafter may 
fairly be ascribed to its enactment, for 
the law had no sooner been placed upon 
the statute-books than its suspension was 
vigorously, but vainly, demanded by pow- 
erful factions under the leadership of the 
young Territorial Governor William 
Henry Harrison, and it was mainly 
under cover of this constant skirmishing 
that the lines of battle were formed in 
1820 to decide another issue, much more 
vital to the South, namely, whether Mis- 
souri should be admitted to the Union as 
a free or a slave State. 


By this time, however, the opposing 
hosts were so evenly matched that neither 
could drive the other from the field, and 
a deadlock resulting, the advocates of 
slavery resolved to encompass their end 
by diplomacy, for, in their opinion, po- 
litical control of Missouri had become 
essential to their safety, and their fears 
were not unfounded. With five or more 
free States guaranteed by the Ordinance, 
and with abounding evidence of increas- 
ing population and prosperity in the 
North, it was obvious that the days of 
the South’s supremacy in the national 
councils were numbered, unless the area 
of slavery could be enlarged, and of this 
imperious necessity came the Missouri 
Compromise, yielding the new State to 
slavery, but dedicating all the region 
north of it to freedom. 

Neither side fully understood the 
terms of peace. To the slave-owners they 
meant an increased majority in the 
House and Senate, cheaply purchased by 
the concession of territory apparently un- 
suited to slavery. To the free-soilers 
they vindicated a principle, and presented 
at least a moral barrier to the further ag- 
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ressions of their opponents. It was not 
ong, however, before explorers and trav 
ellers revealed the true nature of the tet 
‘itory consecrated to freedom, and realiz 
ne that new free States would soon be 
ormed in the fertile region they had 
inwittingly yielded, thi 


representatives of the 
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ery in the Senate and decreasing power 
for its advocates in the Hlouse, and the 
admission of several such States was im 
minent. Unless, therefore, the Missouri 
Compromise could be set aside, it was only 


question of time when the South would 





slave power resolved to 
ffset this danger by ex 
tending their dominion 
the south. Of this 
aumme the Creek and 
Seminole wars, the ad 
\ission of Florida, the 
American colonization 
f Texas and its decla 
ration of indepe nae nee, 
the resulting war with 
Me X1C0, the cession and 
foreed sale of a vast 
domain from the van 
quished enemy, and the 
nnexation of Texas, 
with the significant pro 
ision that four States 
might be earved out of 
its generous area. 

[t was impossible for 
the opponents of slavery 
to control this course of 
events. Military vic 
tories and patriotic prid 
in the extension of the 
national boundaries at 
the expense of a foreign 
foe obscured the real is 
sue. Certainly the eager 
ness with which the free- 














Staters aecepted the sop. 
that slavery should be 
excluded from all the 
annexed region lying 
north of the Missouri 
Compromise line, is proof of their help 
lessness, for every acre of it lay south of 
that parallel, and the only value of this 
farcical concession was its tacit con 
firmation of the Missouri Compromise. 
The full disadvantage of that political 


argain, however, did not dawn upon the 


advocates of slavery until they dis 
covered that even the vast territory 
wrested from Mexico would not long 
suffice to maintain them in power. Ev 
ery State which was admitted from tlh: 


Northwest meant two votes against slav- 
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From an oil-painting owned by the Missouri Historical Society, St Louis 


be ousted from power, for there was no 
further chance of extending the national 
borders; and realizing that they were 
iain in danger of being surrounded, the 
proslavery men fought with skill and 
desperation to pi ree their opponents’ en- 
folding line. From such leaders as Rev 
erdy Johnson and Alexander H. Ste 
phens came assertions that if the North 
had determined to debar slavery from all 
the new Territories. the South could no 
longer remain in the Union, although 
they admitted the legal right of the ma- 
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jority in Congress to enact the necessary 
legislation and despaired of any appeal 
to the courts. Both these gentlemen were 
to change their opinions on the legal as- 
pect of the situation before many years 
had passed, but meanwhile a convention 
of States discussing secession at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and other significant 
events lent so menacing an emphasis to 
their declarations, that even such a 
stanch opponent as Webster weakened in 
his resistanee to the aggressions of slav- 
ery; and the compromises of 1850 involv- 
ing the admission of California as a free 
State, the Territorial organization of 
Utah and New Mexico without the Wil- 
mot Proviso interdicting slavery, the 
abolition of the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the passage of 
the most drastic fugitive-slave law ever 
placed on the statute-books were effected. 

Encouraged by this suecess and the 
election of their Presidential candidate, 
the slavery advocates pressed their advan- 
tage, and, massing their forees on the 
25th of May, 1854, they penetrated the 
ranks of their disorganized opponents, and 
compelled the surrender of the Missouri 
Compromise. In the first flush of this 
stupendous triumph the cause of the vic- 
tors seemed assured, for the repeal of the 
famous legislation opened the Northwest 
to slavery and practically nationalized 
their favorite institution. It was only 
for a moment, however that they were 
permitted to indulge this dream of se- 
curity, for the North greeted the Repeal 
with a roar of indignation, and at the 
close of the fall elections in 1854 a 
new danger confronted the dominant 
party and threatened to turn its vic- 
tory into defeat. When the Repeal was 
effected the Democrats had a majority 
of eighty-four in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but the next election not 
only wiped out this comfortable mar- 
gin, but left them in a minority of 
seventy-five. Concerted action on the 
part of their opponents meant nothing 
less, therefore, than the restoration of the 
Missouri Compromise, and as long as 
this was even a possibility there was, to 
their thinking, no safety for the South. 
The situation was certainly perilous, for 
though their enemies were divided, the 
North was aroused as it had never been 
before, public opinion was rapidly crys- 


tallizing, and the shrewd slavery cam 
paigners realized that the advent of a 
leader would speedily organize the oppo 
sition and discipline it into an effectiv: 
army. To forestall this contingency des 
perate efforts were made to aequire Cuba 
by hook or by erook and create mor 
slave States out of that island, but all 
hope of securing such reinforcements 
was soon frustrated. 

There was yet time, however, to steal 
a march on the antislavery forces and 
deliver a blow that would neutralize their 
efforts should they subsequently unite, 
and as the wily chiefs of the Democracy 
were casting about for a feasible plan of 
action, a strange chance afforded the very 
opportunity they were seeking. 


Years before this crisis was reached, 
far away from the scene of conflict and 
searcely within sound of its angry 
clamors, a little domestic drama had been 
unfolding which was destined to prove 
historic. In 1834 there arrived at Rock 
Island, a military post in Illinois, an 
army surgeon by the name of John Emer- 
son, who brought with him from Missouri 
a negro about twenty-four years of age, 
ealled Dred Scott, born in Virginia, and 
formerly the property of Peter Blow, a 
distinguished citizen of that State. Dr. 
Emerson was subsequently transferred to 
Fort Snelling, in that part of Wisconsin 
Territory which later became Minnesota, 
and while there Dred Scott, with the con- 
sent of his master, married a negress 
known as Harriet, whom the surgeon had 
purchased from a certain Major Talia- 
ferro. Of this marriage there were two 
children, Eliza, born on a Mississippi 
steamboat north of Missouri, and Lizzie, 
born at Jefferson Barracks, a United 
States army post in Missouri, and when 
Dr. Emerson returned to his home in St. 
Louis in 1838 he brought Seott and his 
family with him. Six years later the 
doctor died in Davenport, Iowa, leaving a 
will which was probated in that State, 
appointing his brother-in-law, John F. A. 
Sanford,* one of his executors, and leav- 

* This name is incorrectly spelled “ Sand 
ford” in the U. S. Supreme Court Reports 
and other official documents. The writer 
has examined the original records of the 
Probate Courts in Davenport and St. Louis, 
but none of the papers make direct reference 
to any slaves owned by Dr. Emerson. 
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ing his property to his wife in trust for 
his daughter. 

Dred Scott was about thirty-four years 
of age when Dr. Emerson died, and ther 
is evidence that for a time he was kept at 
army posts, but in less than two years he 
and his family were returned to St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Emerson found herself con 
fronted by an embarrassing situation. 
She did not want to own the slaves, and 
vet she could not sell them, fer peopk 
of good standing did not market their 
negroes except as a pustishment for grave 
offences, and her right to emancipate 
them was very questionable under the 
terms of her husband’s will—all the 
property of the estate having been ex 
pressly left in trust. Possibly some 
solution of the difficulty might have 
been found, but there is no evidence that 
Mrs. Emerson attempted any, and within 
a short time she removed from Missouri 
to Massachusetts, abandoning Dred Scott 
to his own devices. Had he been a 
corapetent workman Scott might have 
employed his practical freedom to good 
idvantage, but he was apparently a shift 
less, incapable specimen of his race, and 
it was not long before he and his family 
became charges on the bounty of Taylor 
Blow, a son of his old-time master and 
the playmate of his childhood in Virginia. 
It may well be imagined that this situa 
tion was not pleasing to Mr. Blow, for 
the Scotts were not free, and supporting 
them was virtually taking care of some- 
body else’s property—a thankless and un- 
grateful task. If they could be emanci- 
pated there might be some satisfaction in 
protecting them, but encouraging slaves 
to obtain their freedom was a very deli- 
cate matter, and it is not surprising that 
there is no direct proof that Blow brought 
Seott to the attention of Field and Hall, 
a well-known legal firm in St. Louis, 
though there is little doubt that he did 
so, with the idea of discovering some 
legal solution of the difficulty. Messrs. 
Field and Hall were only too willing t 
come to the reseve, for with all the facts 
before them they immediately saw an 
unusual opportunity to test the law on 
slavery—and another opportunity which 
was not to be neglected. Here was a slave 
who had not only been brought by his 
owner into Illinois, doubly protected 
against slavery by the Ordinance of 1787 
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ind its own Constitution, but also into a 
territory where slavery was illegal under 
the Missouri Compromise and other Con- 
gressional legislation. Moreover, his mar- 
riage had been contracted on free soil and 
at least one of his children born beyond 
the jurisdiction of slavery. A better case 
for presenting the claim that the removal 
ot slaves into free territory effected their 
emancipation could not well be imagined. 

There is little likelihood, however, that 
it was this nice point of law or any hu 
manitarian impulses that actuated the 
attorneys. Indeed, there is every indica- 
tion that their motives were anything but 
disinterested, for the papers show that 
their main object was to pave the way for 
a suit against the Emerson estate for the 
twelve years’ wages to which Scott would 
be entitled should the courts declare that 
he had been illegally held as a slave since 
1834. Had it not been for this ulterior 
design it is highly improbable that the 
suit wouid ever have been defended. 

Seott himself probably understood lit- 
tle or nothing about the matter, for he 
was wholly illiterate, and there is no evi- 
dence that he took any particular interest 
in it. During the fall of 1846, however, 
he signed his cross to a petition® begin- 
ning a suit for his freedom by claiming 
damages for technical false imprisonment 
and assault and battery against his mis 
tress, [rene Emerson, and it was this ac- 
tion, undoubtedly instigated by attorneys 
with mercenary motives, that led the way 
to a cause célébre, destined to make his- 
tory, and to prove one of the provocations 
of the Civil War. 

Despite the ideal facts supporting their 
contentions, Messrs. Field and Hall soon 
met with a reverse, for at the April 
(1847) term of the Cireuit Court the pre- 
siding judge instructed the jury to bring 
in a verdict for the defendant, but a 


*The writer's investigations have dis 
closed the fact that the original papers in 
this action have been removed from the 
court files. Diligent effort is now being 
made to recover them, but at this writing 
they have not been secured. The clerk’s 
docket, however, and other records (includ 
ing a second suit begun in 1847 against 
Dr. Emerson’s heirs and subsequently 
abandoned), fairly demonstrate that the at 
torneys and the proceedings were as above 
stated. An action was also begun for Scott’s 
wife, and damages to a considerable amount 
claimed for her and also for the children. 
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new trial was subsequently granted* by 
another circuit judge, Alexander Hamil- 
ton by name, and in the second trial a 
verdict was recorded in favor of Scott. 
This result was not attained, however, 
until January, 1850, over three years 
after the litigation started, and the end 
was not even then in sight, for the 
Kmerson estate immediately appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Missouri, and there 
the matter rested for over two years more. 
Scott’s attorn vs, however, could afford to 
take their time, for during all this period 
their client had been in the hands of the 
sheriff, that official having been ordered 
by the court to hire him out during the 
pendency of the action and account for his 
wages to the successful party on its de- 
termination, so his earnings were safely 
secured and there was no reason for haste. 
The costs, moreover, were guaranteed to 
the owner, in ease she succeeded, by a 
bond which shows that Taylor Blow was 
behind the case, for the surety was his 
son-in-law, Joseph Charless. 

It was March, 1852, six years after the 
action started and two years he fore the 
Missouri Compromise was repe aled, that 
the Supreme Court took up the case of 
“Scott (a man of color) vs. Emerson,” 
and a more unpropitious moment for 
the negro and his interested advisers 
eannot be imagined. Sectional disputes 
over the slavery que stion were raging 
fiercely throughout the country, but no- 
where more bitterly than in Missouri, and 
the brief submitted by Lyman Decatur 
Norris, of the firm of Garland and Norris, 
for the de fence, well reflects the spirit of 
the times. 
nounced 


agitation he de- 
“as a species of Black Vomit 


that ever has and will. we hope, continue 


Slavery 


to carry unfledaed statesmen and hiagher- 
law demagoques to the grave of political 
oblivion!” and these gusty p ‘riods, inter- 
spersed with poetical quotations, so im- 
pressed the official reporter that he paid 
the writer the unusual compliment of 
printing his effusion in full. Neverthe- 
less the document was not without legal 
authority, and its review of the existing 
precedents demonstrated that although 
Lord Mansfield’s celebrated doctrine in 
the Somersett case had been generally ac- 

* Unsuccessful appeals were taken by the 
defendant from this order. See 11 Mo. 
Reps 413 
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cepted, to the effect that a slave who once 
set foot on free soil became emancipated, 
the status of such a freedman on his 
return to a slave country was still an 
open question in the United States. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, how- 
ever, was in no mood to discuss nice ques 
tions of law, and by a vote of two to on 
it ruled against the plaintiff, Judge Scott 
remanding his namesake to slavery in an 
opinion more notable as a political tract 
than as a judicial utterance, and Judge 
Gamble dissenting in a similar spirit, 
both jurists displaying 
than erudition.* 

With this angry clash between the 
highest judges in the State, Seott’s case 
in the local courts ended, and under or- 
dinary circumstances it would never have 
been heard of again, for it had no nation- 
al significance whatsoever, and the only 
foundatien of the vague 


more temper 


stories which 
have ascribed its origin to the deep-laid 
schemes of slavery politicians is the fact 
that it was supported and kept in the 
courts for eight years by Taylor Blow, a 
pronounced sympathizer with the South. 

At this juncture, however, politics or 
patriotism intervened, for one Chauvette 
E. La Beaume,t+ a lawyer related by mar- 
riage to Taylor Blow, approached Ros- 
well M. Field.t one of the best-known 
lawyers in St. Louis, in regard to the 
case, advising him that Mrs. Emerson 
had in 1850 married Dr. Calvin C. Chaf- 
fee, a physician of Springfield, Mussa- 
chusetts, and a member of Congress from 
that State. It was therefore possible to 
describe her as a resident of Massachu- 
setts and allege that Scott was a citizen 
of Missouri, thus ereating an issue be- 
tween citizens of different States, which 
would carry the ease into the Federal 
courts, and the new attorney recom- 
mended this course. To have his wif 
appear as a slave-owner, opposing a ne- 

*See 15 Mo. Reps., 557-9, which records 
plaintiff's counsel as D. B. Hill. This 
is evidently a misprint for D. N. Hall, 
junior partner of Field and Hall. 

+ Hitherto unpublished MS. letter from 
Field to Montgomery Blair in possession of 
writer through courtesy of Montgomery 


Blair. Esq Le Baume undoubtedly acted 
for Blow. who endeavored to conceal his in- 
terest in the case until it 
Federal courts. 

t No relation of the A. P. Field, of Field 
and Hall, the original attorneys. 
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n the Dred Scott case 
Taylor Blow was his bondsman. 
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gro’s claim to freedom, would, however, 
have been extremely embarrassing to the 
Massachusetts doctor, who Was person- 
ally and politically opposed to slavery, 
and there is every indication that to 
avoid this the nominal ownership of 
Scott and his family was transferred to 
Mrs. Chaffee’s brother, John F. A. San- 
ford, a resident of New York. This move 
left the legal situation unchanged, and in 
November, 1853, six months before the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, Field 
instituted a new action for Scott in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of Missouri.* 

The preliminary moves in this mo- 
mentous litigation were quickly and quiet 
ly taken, and only a few weeks before the 
Missouri Compromise was set aside, a jury, 
under the instructions of the local Fed- 
eral judge, rendered a verdict declaring 
Scott and his family the lawful property 
of the defendant, and Mr. Field imme- 
diately appealed to the Supreme Court 
at Washington.t+ 

Up to this point there is no evidence 
that any political party was behind the 
suit, but not long after Mr. Fie!d filed 
his appeal the anxious leaders of the 
South, alarmed by the clamor of their 
opponents for the restoration of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, awoke to its political 
possibilities. Here was a case actually on 
the docket of the highest. legal tribunal 
in which the Missouri Compromise was 
invoked to sustain the freedom of a ne- 
gro who has resided in the territory which 
it had dedicated to freedom. What a 
grand chance to declare the Compromise 
and all similar restrictions against slavery 
unconstitutional! The existence of such 
a case was not only opportune for the 
slavery interests, but positively provi- 
dential, and, properly handled, it bid fair 

* This action, No. 692 Cireuit Court of 
the United States, District of Missouri, was 
brought November 2, 1853, for Seott, his 
wife and children, $9000 damages being 
claimed in the complaint. The assault and 
imprisonment charged in this document were 
nominal rather than real, and the story that 
Seott was cruelly beaten by his master has 
no foundation. Taylor Blow openly became 
Scott’s bondsman. Araba N. Crane, a 
native of Vermont, then a young lawyer ia 
Mr. Field's office, actively assisted him in 
the case. 

* This appeal was taken May 15, 1854. 
The Missouri Compromise was set aside May 
25, 1854 





to place the enemy in their power, for 
if the Court could be induced to ck 
clare the famous Compromise unconsti 
tutional, further agitation for restoring 
it would be utterly futile. A great op 
portunity lay before the South, and 
her able representatives lost no time in 
grasping’ it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Field was perfecting his 
plans without the slightest suspicion that 
he was playing into his opponents’ hands; 
and assuming, as he undoubtedly did, 
that the Supreme Court was free of po 
litical taint, there was nothing to put him 
on his guard, for the law was strongly in 
his favor. Doubtless he had considered 
the effect of an adverse decision, but 
there is proof* that he believed, as Tay 
lor Blow probably did, that it would be 
better for the country to have the vexed 
question of slavery restrictions decided 
contrary to his wishes than not to have 
it settled at all, and the legal precedents 
justified him in regarding the chances as 
in his favor. To the familiars of the 
Capitol, however, who remembered that 
five out of the nine judges were from 
slave States, and who knew the political 
leanings of every member of the bench, 
the die seemed already east which was 
to seal slavery as a national institution, 
and the prospect must have rejoiced 
their hearts. 

At this crisis the case practically 
passed out of the hands of Messrs. Gar 
land and Norris, who had hitherto rep- 
resented Seott’s owners, and volunteer 
counsel of national reputation assumed 
complete control. In Missouri, United 
States Senator Henry S. Geyer, the un- 
questioned leader of the St. Louis bar, 
whose defeat of Thomas H. Benton had 
demonstrated his political importance, 
offered his services, and with him was as- 
sociated Reverdy Johnson, ex-Attorney- 
General of the United States, a jurist 
known from one end of the country to 
the other. It was certainly strange that 
Johnson, who had_previously declared his 
belief that it was hopeless to appeal to 
the courts against slavery restrictions, 
should have thrown himseif into the 
breach; but the times had changed since 
the great advocate had despaired of ju- 
dicial relief, and both he and Alexander 

*MS. letter of Field to Blair Dee. 24, 
1854, hereafter quoted. 
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H. Stephens, who had shared his earlier 
views, and who was to prove a not un 
important factor in the result, doubtless 

understood the situation thoroughly. 

Meanwhile Mr. Field had been search- 
ing for legal assistance, and on the 24th 
ot December, 1854, he wrote Montgomery 
Blair, at Washington, as follows: “A 
year ago I was employed to bring a suit 
in favor of one Dred Scott, a black man 
held in slavery. ... The question in- 
volved is the much-vexed one whether 
he removal by the master of his slave 

Illinois or Wiseonsin works an abso- 
lute emancipation. ... If you or any 
other gentleman at W. should feel in 
terest enough in the ease to give it 
such attention as to bring it to a hear- 
ing and decision by the Court, the cause 
of humanity may perhaps be subserved; 
t all events, a much disputed question 
would be ecttled by the highest courte of 
the nation. ... It is so late on the 
docket that it will hardly be reached 
this term.”* 

This letter not only sets at rest the 
oft-repeated stories that the litigation 
was instigated by the Blairs or their ad- 
herents, but demonstrates the motives of 
those who brought it to the attention of 
the Federal court. 

Mr. Field’s intimation that there would 
be ample time for the distinguished coun- 
sel to prepare himself for the contest 
proved well founded, for it was not until 
February 11, 1856, more than a year 
after his letter was written, that the case 
was argued,t and even then its impor- 
tance was so little realized that the news 
papers devoted scarcely any attention to 
it; and as time passed by without any 
decision by the Court, its existence was 
apparently forgotten. 

It was not forgotten by the politicians, 
however, and the surrounding circum- 
stances clearly indicate that they were 
already at the elbows of the judges, whis- 
pering in their ears. Certain it is that 
the judicial deliberations were  suspi- 
ciously prolonged, and that any decision 

*From a hitherto unpublished letter 
courteously loaned to the writer by Mont 
gomery Blair, Esq. The italics are the 
writer's. 

+ The Statement of Facts agreed upon be 
tween the attorneys as reported in 19 How. 
(U. 8.) is inaccurate in many particulars 
touching Scott’s history. 
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especially one nationalizing slavery 
would have been extremely embarrass 
ing to the managers of Mr. Buchanan’s 
pending campaign for the Presideney, 
the sueeess of which was considered 
vital to Southern interests. Finally, 
on May 12, 1856, came the solemn an 
nouncement that certain technicalities 
raised by the pleadings required a rear 
gument of the whole ease, and another 
hearing was set for the December Term 

when the Presidential contest would 
be safely out of the way. 

A few days before the reargument 
Montgomery Blair called to his assist- 
ance George Ticknor Curtis,* of Boston, 
brother of Justice Benjamin R. Curtis, 
and when, on December 15, 1856, the 
ease Was again reached, these two able 
lawyers presented it with masterly effect 
for the plaintiff, Reverdy Johnson and 
Senator Geyer again responding with 
equal foree for the defence, each side oc 
cupying the attention of the Court for 
two entire days. 

It would have been well for the bench 
had the judges listened to no other ar- 
guments than those presented to them 
in open court by the able advocates, 
and for a time it seemed as though the 
case would be disposed of in regular 
course. Almost immediately after the 
final argument it was taken up in the 
judges’ private conference, and a ma- 
jority voted to affirm the decision of the 
court below, Judge Nelson being as- 
signed to write a brief opinion, which 
was to avoid allsreference to the consti- 
tutionality or unconstitutionality of such 
restrictions as the Ordinance of 1787 and 
the Missouri Compromise, and merely 
commit the Court to an affirmance of 
the decision of the State court, treat 
ing the issues as local questions with 
which the Federal tribunal was not in 
clined to interfere. 

Before Mr. Justice Nelson could pre- 
pare this opinion, however, the active 
agents of the slave power intervened. 
At dinners, receptions, and social fune- 
tions of all sorts they waylaid the judges, 
adroitly importuning them to change 
their plan, flattering those whose vanity 


*Mr. Blair previously attempted to re- 
tain other distinguished counsel, but none of 
them would serve. (Blair to Editor Na 
tional Intelligencer, Dee. 24, 1856.) 
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gave the necessary opening, appealing to 
the ambition of others, and generally em- 
phasizing the opportunity which lay be- 
fore the Court to fulfil a publie and 


patriotie duty by forever quieting a dis 
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The most active ind persistent of t] 
emissaries who thus approached 
undoubtedly Alexander [] 
Stephens, and his labors began fully s 
months befor 


jurists Was 


a decision was announ 
On Dec mber 15, 1S 


he wrote to a friend 











follows: “I> have be 
urging all the influe 
| could 


upon the Supreme Co 


bring to D 


to get them to post 
no longer the ease in 
Missouri Restriction, b 
to decide it,” and that hi 
influence was potent 
demonstrated by a later 
letter in which ke wrot 
“The decision of th 
Dred Scott case | will be 
a marked epoch in our 


Ire m what | 


hear sub rosa it will be 


history, 


according to my ow! 
opinion on every point 


abstract political ques 


tions The restriction of 
1820 will be declared un 
constitutional. The 
judges are writing out 


their opinions ... seri 
atim. The Chief Jus 
tice will give an elab 
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orate one 


Llow an outsider came 
to be so intimately a 
quainted with what was 





happening in the secret 





cussion injurious to the country’s wel- 
fare. Declare all such restrictions against 
slavery as the Missouri Compromise un- 
urged, and the 
North will acquiesce and the Union will 
Avoid the issue, and the 
agitation will precipitate a national dis- 


constitutional, it was 
be preserve I. 
aster. All of the judges were honest and 
conscientious, but some of them were far 
advanced in age, the political excitement 
was intense, and the pressure which was 
constantly brought to bear upon them was 
well caleulated to disturb their judgment. 


laves of the judges 
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has never been disclosed, 
but the information was 
accurate in every par 
ticular, and bears evi 
* having been 
obtained at first hand, for shortly after 
Justice Nelson had been authorized to 


prepare his opinion another judicial con- 
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ference had been held, at which it was 
decided to change the plan already agreed 
upon, and to meet the expectation of the 
publie by passing directly upon the po 


litical issues involved. This, of course, 


nothing ‘ess than a declaration 


meant 
that Territorial restrictions against slav- 
ery were unlawful, snd from the moment 
this step was de« ided upon all the juc ges 


were busy with their law-books and their 
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pens. Thus the time slipped by without 
any announcement from the Court, and it 
was not until the 4th of March, 1857, 
that an intimation reached the public of 
the Court’s intentions. That intimation, 
however, eame from a high authority, for 
President Buchanan in his inaugural re- 
erred to the issue of slavery in the Terri- 
ories as a “ judicial question which legit- 
mately belongs to the Supreme Court 

the United States, before whom it 
is now pending, and will, it is understood, 
be speedily and finally settled.” 

It is not remarkable that the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation should have been 
aceurately informed of the Court’s inten- 
tions, with Stephens and other insiders at 
his elbow, and two days after his inaugural 
prophecy the decision was officially an- 
nounced declaring all slavery restrictions 
unconstitutional, six judges voluminous- 
ly supporting Chief-Justice Taney’s ex- 
haustive opinion, and two bitterly op- 
posing it. 

For a time the public did not realize 
what had happened, but the Northern 
press quickly made the matter plain, and 
a storm of indignation followed. That 
seven judges, five of whom were from 
slave States, and all of whom were affili- 
ated with the Democrats, should offi 
ciously decide the slavery issue for the 
whole country by forever nationalizing 
the institution, roused the free States to 
the point of fury. Nothing that had 
previously happened—not even the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise—so clearly 
demonstrated the fixed determination of 
the slave power to coerce the North, and 
from that time forward public opinion 
in the free States rapidly solidified. 
Moreover, the unfortunate wording of 
the Chief Justice’s opinion gave strong 
grounds for charging that he had an- 
nounced the brutal doctrine that a 
negro “had no rights which a white man 
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was bound to respect,” and this offensive 
sentence focussed the popular wrath 
upon him. Thousands of copies of his 
opinion were printed with those of the 
dissenting judges, Curtis and McLean, 
and scattered broadcast over the coun- 
try. Seward openly denounced the 
Court, unjustly hinting at connivance 
with the Executive; Lincoln exposed its 
doctrines with remorseless logic; mass- 
meetings and newspapers attacked them 
in the North, while the whole South 
rang with applause; and in less than a 
fortnight Dred Scott had become a na- 
tional character, and his suit for assault 
and battery a cause célébre. 

Eighteen months later it was still a 
leading issue in the great debate between 
Douglas and Lincoln, the latter using it 
with terrible effect against his adversary, 
and it was Douglas’s refusal to abide by 
the decision in its entirety that in 1860 
cost him the Democratic nomination, and 
hopelessly split the party. 

Meanwhile Dr. Chaffee had quietly ar- 
ranged for the transfer of Scott and his 
family to Taylor Blow, in order that 
their legal ownership might be vested in 
a resident of Missouri having power 
under the State laws to grant manumis- 
sion, and in May, 1857, the four slaves 
were officially freed. 

Neither of the parties in this great 
legal battle lived to see the war that fol- 
lowed it. John F. A. Sanford died almost 
directly after the decision, and Scott fell 
a victim to consumption on September 
17, 1858, in St. Louis, his death being 
searcely noted in the fierce political ex- 
citement then raging. But though he 
died in poverty and neglect, and the 
location of his grave is uncertain, the 
famous cause with which his name is 
linked will outlast any monument, and 
as a pawn in the great contest over slavery 
his fame is forever assured. 
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The Wedding Garment 
BY ALICE BROWN 


HE knight he came to heaven’s gate, 
And entered straightway in. 
Hlis garment was of shining ray, 
His forehead marked with sin. 


Spirits came crowding, all amaze. 
“Where got you, knight,” they said, 

“This garment glittering like the sun, 
The light about your head?’ 


“T know not,” said the man-at-arms. 
“But when my soul awoke 

And lived again, entranced with life, 
It wore this shining cloak.” 


Then one arose and pointed out 
A maid at work near by, 

Tending the flowers of Paradise, 
That bloom, but never die. 


A sinless maid, to service vowed, 
All humbly sweet and glad. 


* Behold, Sir Knight,” he said, “by her 
Are you in heaven yelad. 


“You did not love her on the earth; 
Yet that your spirit wears 

Was made for you while then she lived. 
She wove it from her prayers. 


“She prayed for you at morn and even. 
‘Lord, make him good!’ she cried. 

Then said again: ‘Lord, make him good!’ 
For that her body died. 

“So may you wear, this day of heaven 
That lasts uncounted years, 

The immortal garment she hath spun, 
And jewelled with her tears.” 


The knight went forward to the maid 
And stood at her right hand. 
‘Sweetheart,” he said, “I am to blame 
That did not understand. 


“To see your soul, sweetheart,” he said, 
“Surely I had to die. 

And fair it is as these same flowers 
That grow and bloom forbye.” 
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The Eve of 
BY THOMAS 


S the Sefior very well knows—being 
so learned in all such useful mat- 
ters—there are occurrences on the 

Eve of the Feast of Saint John and on 
the Eve of the Feast of All Saints which 
are not in any human way to be account- 
ed for. But perhaps the Sefior may not 
have noticed that whereas on All Saints’ 
Eve everything strange that happens is 
of a very hurtful and horrifying nature, 
the strange things which happen on Saint 
John’s Eve always are of a pleasing and 
very often are of a helpful sort. 

It is said, Sefior, and I am convinced 
with truth, that the especial effort of this 
gentlemanly Saint on such occasions is 
toward relieving from their awkward and 
tiresome entanglements as many as pos- 
sible of the company of captive souls: 
that is to say, the souls which have not 
been able to get away even to hell— 
much less to Purgatory or to heaven— 
but are tied fast to what remains of their 
dead bodies by some carnal longing or 
hy some unconfessed and unattoned-for 
crime. That there are many such, scat- 
tered about over the world, of course is 
known generally; and as they must just 
stick fast in the spot where their carnal 
longing or their crime has tethered them 
—quite unable, without assistance, to get 
loose and so away to whatever may be 
in store for them elsewhere—it is clear 
that they must lead exceedingly dull and 
tedious lives. It is to these poor souls, 
in their dreary limbo, that Saint John 
so obligingly endeavors to bring com- 
forting: going carefully to their several 
prison-places, and arranging matters so 
that during the time of his earthly ram- 
ble—that is to say, between sunset and 
cockerow—every one of them can reveal 
himself to mortals, and can explain to 
everybody good-natured enough to take 
an interest in the matter what must be 
done to set him free. 

Many and many a time, of course, 
nothing comes of the kind - hearted 


Saint John 
A. FANVIER 


Saint’s plannings for their convenience. 
All depends upon whether in those few 
precious hours at their disposition—it is 
the shortest night in the whole year, tl} 


i 
Seftor will remember—there happens to 
come within talking-distance a mortal 
who will listen to them, and who will do 
for them what they need to have done; 
and as they usually are in quite out-of- 
the-way nooks and corners—in cellars, 
and wells, and lonely gardens, and so on 
—a very great many years may pass with- 
out the arrival of a mortal at the right 
time. Therefore the Sefior will under- 
stand how pleased these poor captive souls 
must be when things do run smoothly— 
a mortal willing to listen to them, and 
polite enough to help them, coming along 
during that one short night in which they 
can talk to him—and they can use the 
chance that the good Saint John gives 
them to get themselves set free. 

It is because there was such a freeing 
in this identical old house, Sefior, that 
I am reminded of the matter; and it is 
pleasing to know that what the blessed 
Saint did on these premises — taking, 
moreover, an unusual amount of trouble 
about it—not only let loose a sentinel 
soul that had been wearyingly long on 
duty but brought great happiness to living 
persons still on earth. Here in Mexico, 
as the Sefior knows, such happenings are 
less numerous nowadays than they were 
anciently; but that is a detail with which 
we need not now concern ourselves, since 
the events that I am going to tell about 
occurred some hundreds of years ago. 


As is well known, Sefior, the Con- 
quistadores—the gentlemen who came 
from Spain to this country and con- 
quered it, under the leadership of the 
Sefior Cortés—were persons of great 
strength of will and of body; and it 
equally is known that they were not at 
all times precisely considerate of other 


people’s comfort and convenience when 
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carrying out their own plans. The Sejfior 
Cortés himself, for example, caused the 
feet of the Sefior Guatimotzin—who was 
the last king of the Aztecs, and a very 
worthy gentleman—to be burned quite 
away from his legs, and over a vexatious- 
ly slow fire, in order to make him tell 
where he had hidden his treasure. But 
as the Sefior Guatimotzin preferred to 
have his feet cooked off to obliging the 
Spaniards, whom he disliked, by telling 
where his riches were hidden, nothing 
came of that piece of bad cruelty—and 
the treasure remains safely where the 
King put it until this day. 

Naturally enough, Sefior, the pattern 
that their brave King set them was not 
generally followed by the rich Aztec gen- 
tlemen who lived here at the time when 
the Spaniards arrived. Most of them 
concluded to give up their wealth, when 
driven into the corner where they had to 
choose between being partly cooked or 
keeping it; and many of them, also, were 
killed before they had a chance to hide 
anything away. And so, Sefior, by one 
means or another the Sefiores Conquista- 
dores made a great deal of money out 
of their conquest and became very rich 
men. Thereupon, their killings and their 
torturings being satisfactorily ended, they 
all built themselves large and elegant 
houses to take their ease in, and there- 
after led commendably Christian lives. 

This very house was one of the finest 
that was built at that period. The build- 
er of it was the Captain Don Francisco 
Lerma: who was so ferocious a gentle- 
man that even his own soldiers said of 
him—for all that he bore the name of 
the gentlest saint in the whole calendar— 
that he had neither heart nor bowels. 
jut by his killings and his torturings he 
gained for himself a greater store of 
treasure than was gained by any two 
captains of all that conquering company: 
and so he was very much esteemed and 
respected in the later times when all the 
fighting was ended and they all were liv- 
ing, as I have said, in an orderly and 
properly religious way. Therefore, com- 
ing to be an aged gentleman, he died 
a most edifying Christian death: lying 
humbly on a mat, like the blessed Saint 
Francis his namesake, and very piously 
confessing as many as he could remember 
of his sins. 


And then, Sefior, there was much sur 
prise everywhere: because nowhere—sa 
for the furnishings of his splendid hous: 
—could even the smallest scrap of D 
Franciseo’s great riches be found! A; 
Alealde of the court was put in charg 
of the matter—while search was made | 
Spain for an inheritor—and the Alealde, 
not to lose time about it, had the whol 
inside of the house and the whok 
the big garden dug up till the place look 
ed like a cross between a mining-cam 
and a potato-field: and not even on 
single centavo came up out of the ground 

It was a nephew of Don Francisco’ 
who came to take over that tantalizing 
piece of property. But it was a hard 
life that he led—and that was led by his 
descendants after him: and so things 
went on, shabbily and wearily, for a 
round hundred years. 

And then, Sefior, came the happy turn 
ef fortune that I have to tell about: 
when the blessed Saint John, in his usual 
gentlemanly and good-natured way, took 
a hand in the matter—that gave Don 
Francisco’s sinful soul (which, as the 
Sefior of course understands, had been 
stuck fast beside the treasure that he 
had valued above his hopes of heaven ) 
the chance to begin its very serious en- 
gagement in Purgatory; and that also 
brought happiness to two young lov 
ing hearts. 


By that time, Sefior, having been 
pinched out by poverty, there remained 
of all the starveling descendants of Don 
Francisco’s nephew but one single living 
person: a most amiable and agreeable— 
and also, as the Sefior will perceive later, 
a most shrewd—young gentleman, named 
Don Ramon Lerma y Rodriguez, who 
dwelt here in the old house with his ex- 
cellent widowed mother, and was a little 
turned of two-and-twenty, and was a 
model of all the virtues that can be named 
in a long day. 

3eing so worthy a young gentleman, 
and having been brought up by his so 
excellent mother in a most Christian 
manner, Don Ramon did not grumble 
about his long days of digging and toil- 
ing; and as to his poverty—never having 
been used to anything else—it was not 
until the time of which I now am speak- 
ing that he ever fretted about it at all. 
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Then his fretting seized him suddenly 
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and violently; and all because—as the 
Sefior will guess without my telling him 
he suddenly and violently fell in love. 

Had Don Ramon seen fit to fall in 
love with one in his own class, the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman with short purse and 
long lineage—as all of his house in 
Mexico had done, with the exception of 
its great founder who married the niece 
of the Viceroy—no doubt his affair 
might have gone smoothly. But that was 
as far from what he did as the earth 
is distant from the sun. Love, as the 
Sefior knows, is not a passion that can be 
regulated —and the young lady upon 
whom Don Ramon had the temerity to 
set his affection was the only child and 
the sole heiress of Don Diego Porto- 
earero y Almanza: who was a great mer- 
chant and a great mine-owner, with a 
seat in the council of the Viceroy, and a 
personage of such importance that when 
he went abroad he never was attended by 
a retinue of less than twenty men. 
Moreover, Dofia Leonor herself, the 
young lady his daughter, was more beau- 
tiful than the moon and the stars put 
together, and every single one of the 
richest and most noble young gentlemen 
of the Capital was most crazily in love 
with her, and the opinion was held gen- 
erally that there was not another young 
lady so rich and so virtuous and so amia- 
ble and so beautiful in all New Spain. 

Among polite people, love-making in 
those days was carried on precisely as it 
is carried on in these days: that is to 
say, the custom was for a young gentle- 
man who wished to win the heart of 9 
young lady to walk to and fro before her 
barred window, or to stand at a con- 
venient distance steadfastly gazing at it, 
and to make manifest by adoring glances 

when he was so fortunate as to catch 
a glimpse of her—that unless she return- 
ed his affection he shortly would die. 

For Don Ramon to join that throng 
of rich and noble young gentlemen al- 
most was an impudence. Dressed in his 
very best—his clothes being furbished 
and made-over fineries remnant in an 
old guardaropa that had been stuffed full 
of superb costumes in the Conquistador’s 
time—he looked more like a rusty cabal- 
lero escaped from an antique picture 
than a living gentleman; and among the 
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young sprigs of fashion 
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going gallantly 
in their velvet eaps and slashed silk 
doublets—he cut so poor a figure that, 
except to laugh at him, they did not con 

cern themselves about him at all. But 
that was where they were short-sighted: 
because he was the very handsomest mem 

ber of that whole company; and also, by 
reason of the odd clothes that he wore, 
he was the most conspicuous member of 
it—and so, being doubly distinguished 
from all the others, he won quickly Dojia 
Leonor’s closely attentive regard. 

To win a lady’s attention, Sefior, of 
course is half the battle in love-making; 
and when the lady, going farther, suffers 
her attention to develop into interest, the 
other half of the battle is close to being 
won too. And that, in the case of Dojfia 
Leonor, was what happened. By means 
of a disereet old woman of her acquaint- 
ance, she made inquiries quietly concern- 
ing the handsomest and the shabbiest of 
all her many lovers: and so, presently, 
she came to know that he was Don Ramon 
Lerma, and of the house of the famous 
Conquistador, and heir to the great treas- 
ure which that fierce gentleman some- 
where had left hidden, and poorer than 
poverty because he could not find the 
treasure, and blooded with the best blood 
of Spain. All of which, but especially 
the part about the hidden treasure—that 
he owned but did not possess; yet might 
find at any moment, and so be as rich as 
already he was noble—twisted him quite 
away from everything commonplace and 
at a stroke made him, and of course her- 
self along with him, the centre of a real 
romance, Romance counts for a great 
deal with young ladies, Sefior; and the 
romance of Don Ramon’s case so worked 
upon Dofia Leonor—being helped by his 
adoring looks which told how exceeding 
great was his love for her—that shortly 
her heart so slipped away into his keep- 
ing that all of her waking thoughts were 
given to him, and he also filled most of 
her dreams. 


It was about midsummer, Sejior, that 
things came to this happy pass in Don 
Ramon’s wooing; and it was on the very 
eve of midsummer—which also is Saint 
John’s Eve, as the Sefior will remember- 
that he received certainly the blessed as- 
surance of Dofia Leonor’s love. 
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Many worthy and interesting Spanish 
customs were observed in Spanish times 
here in Mexico; and it was because Don 
Ramon was of pure Spanish blood, and 
so held to the Spanish ways, that he 
followed one of these customs and 
bought a little clay image of the blessed 
Saint—from one of the many venders 
of such images—and carried it along with 
him when he went to take his post be- 
neath Dofia Leonor’s window on that glad 
Saint John’s Eve. Very likely, being so 
religious a young gentleman, he made a 
prayer to the good Saint for help in his 
love-venture; most certainly in buying 
the holy image he hoped to attract the 
Saint’s favorable attention and to win 
his aid. 

Don Ramon’s piety and faith were re- 
warded, Sefior, beyond his very highest 
hoves. A most wonderful and a most 
joyful thing happened. As he passed 
beneath Dofia Leonor’s grated window— 
in the glowing twilight of that longest 
of the whole year’s evenings—there came 
fluttering downward from between the 
bars, to fall directly at his happy feet, an 
exquisitely perfect Castilian rose! With 
the precious rose that had brought him 
Dojfia Leonor’s heart pressed close against 
his own heart, Sefior, Don Ramon walked 
homeward with the feeling that he was 
treading on air. 


Don Ramon never could tell clearly, 
Sefior—because he himself did not know 
clearly—how the very wonderful and very 
pleasing things which happened that 
night began. The point from which 
his memory became certain was the mo- 
ment when he found himself sitting 
straight up in his bed and saw a strong 
but soft light radiating from the little 
image—standing where he had placed 
it on a table at his bedside—of the 
blessed Saint John. 

What was required of him, as he un- 
derstood without knowing how his under- 
standing was guided, was to arise from 
his bed and to take in his hand the glow- 
ing image. This he did reverently, but— 
being well acquainted with Saint John’s 
reputation for benevolence—not at all 
fearfully: and immediately the glowing 
light that was about the image became 
a long bright ray that pointed to the door. 
That was a hint too plain to be mis- 
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taken: therefore he wrapped himself 
his cloak—that his bare legs might not 
get chilly, and also to make himself mor 
presentable in the Saint’s company—ar 
went to the door and opened it. The: 
the ray of light, continuing to point t! 
way for him, marked a shimmering si! 
very path on the tiled pavement of th 
gallery toward the stairway; and the: 
down the stairway; and then across th 
whole width of the patio to the door of 
the little room that. is beside the pas 
sage leading to the garden—the plac 
where now we keep the spades and rakes 
and hoes. 

Anciently, that little room—the Sejior 
will remember that it adjoins the great 
kitchen—was the larder; and the stone 
shelves on the walls of it, and the very 
big table—a solid block of stone—in the 
middle of it, then had been well laden 
with food. But at the time of which I now 
am speaking it had become a mere poke 
hole for rubbish; and the only other thing 
in it beside the rubbish was the bad smell 
of musty dampness that is in it still. 

Such a miserable place, Sefior, seemed 
to be the very last that a Saint would 
take an interest in; but the ray of light 
from the holy image pointed past the 
partly open door straight into it: and so 
Don Ramon had no choice but to push 
the door back and to follow on after 
Saint John’s guiding ray. Doing that 
same, however, was not an easy matter: 
because the door sagged from only one 
hinge heavily, and the rotted bottom of 
it clung so fast to the stone pavement 
that the whole of Don Ramon’s strength 
was needed to move it, an inch at a time, 
until he had it so far open that he could 
squeeze his way into the room. 

For my part, Sefior, I think that he 
showed very great bravery in keeping on 
with such an adventure. By that time, 
of course, he was well aware that he was 
dealing with supernatural matters; and 
he also must have known that when he 
did get into. the room—if by good luck 
he did not meet the devil himself there— 
he was pretty certain to encounter some- 
thing so grisly that it well might freeze 
the very heart of him. I myself, Sejior, 
should have gone no farther with such 
an investigation. I do not think that I 
should have gone so far. 

But Don Ramon, as I have mentioned, 
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HE FOUND HIMSELF SITTING STRAIGHT UP IN BED 
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was a gentlemen of lionlike courage; 
and, also, no doubt he was sustained by 
the belief that Saint John was not the 
sort of person who would get him into 
a bad corner and then leave him to 
find his own way out of it. And so, 
when at last he got the door open, into 
that dismal and damp and ill-smelling 
place he went intrepidly: and the very 
minute that he was inside of it he 
was face to face—as the Sefior, who 
knows how these matters are regulated, 
of course is expecting—with Don Fran- 
cisco, the Conquistador! 

The dead gentleman was seated, Sejior, 
n a corner of the great stone block in 
the room’s middle—Saint John obliging- 
ly blazed up so that everything could 
be seen clearly—with one foot on the 
block and his knee up and his arms cud- 
dling it, and with the other leg hanging 
down and swinging easily; and his 
clothing, once of great magnificence, was 
so rotted to pieces that everywhere 
through the breaks and the rents of it 
showed most unpleasantly his damp and 
mouldy yellow bones. There was a 
curious creaking, and with it a little 
clicking sound, that Don Ramon at first 
could not account for; but presently 
found was caused by the play of Don 
Franciseo’s swinging mouldy knee-joint 
and by the rattling of the loose bones 
of his toes. 

For a moment or so the two of them— 
Don Ramon guessing rightly who the 
spectre was; and Don Francisco, being a 
spirit, of course knowing who Don 
Ramon was—looked at each other with 
much interest; and then the Conquista- 
dor, speaking in a rusty voice that had 
a resentful note in it, said crossly: 
“Thou shouldst be whipped for thy tardi- 
ness! Why didst thou not come at least 
a hundred years ago?” 

That was not a pleasant beginning, 
Sefior—and as Don Ramon had come 
on the very instant that he knew he was 
wanted, and as whippings were not a 
form of punishment suited to a person 
of his condition, and as he was only 
twenty-two years old and so could not 
possibly have come a century earlier, he 
naturally felt that this speech of his dead 
relative’s was excessively unreasonable 
and excessively rude. But, being a well- 
brought-up young gentleman, taught not 
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to talk back to his elders, he curbed his 
just irritation and made no reply to it. 
Nor did he say anything whatever: be- 
cause, having no experience in conversing 
with spectres, he really did not know 
what to say. He felt that such common- 
places as wishing Don Francisco a good 
evening, and hoping that his health was 
satisfactory, could not be addressed ap- 
propriately to a tortured spirit loosely 
inhabiting a much-the-worse-for-wear 
skeleton; and he perceived that even the 
most guardedly polite inquiries as to the 
welfare of Don Francisco’s soul would 
land him on very ticklish ground. And 
so, pocketing the affront that had been 
put upon him, he simply held his tongue. 

As things turned out, however, Don 
Ramon had no need to try to make gen- 
teel conversation. Don Francisco was 
more than ready to do all the talking, 
and in a great hurry to get at it and to 
go on with it: because the night already 
was far spent; and he knew, of course, 
that unless he had everything clearly 
settled before cockecrow the whole matter 
would have to go over for at least another 
year. On top of that bad chance, more- 
over, was the worse one that Saint John, 
having given him one fair opportunity to 
make his peace with Heaven, might wash 
his hands of the whole matter and not 
give him another: and then he would be 
stuck fast where he was until the Day 
of Judgment—and would lose all the time 
before that date in getting to Purgatory 
to begin the course of scouring and 
serubbing which could not well be fin- 
ished, in the case of a soul so black as 
his was, in less than some thousands of 
years. Therefors Don Francisco— the 
mouldy knee-joint of his swinging leg 
creaking dismally, and his loose toe- 
bones rattling like castanets—did not 
give Don Ramon a chance to get in a 
word edgewise, but talked away as hard 
and as fast as ever he could talk. 


Of course Don Francisco began, Sefior, 
by telling much of what I have been tell- 
ing; but he added—naturally knowing 
more about his own doings than I do— 
a great number of facts which I have 
not mentioned. Especially was he care- 
ful to describe minutely, and seemingly 
with a good deal of relish, his many 
cruelties and his numerous other mis- 
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cellaneous sins. Indeed, this part of his 
story was so long and so monotonous— 
he had shown little imagination in his 
wickednesses, Sefior, and they were pretty 
much the same things over and over— 
that Don Ramon, whose legs were get- 
ting very chilly from sitting in that 
damp place on that ccld stone block, 
found his narrative decidedly fastidiosa 
and began to get bored. 

3ut Don Ramon’s interest woke up in 
a hurry when Don Francisco at last got 
through with his sins and came to tell 
what his sinnings had won for him: 
which was so prodigious a treasure, he 
said, that it was big enough to cause 
contentions among kings! The whole 
of it, he added very gloomily, was buried 
beneath the great block of stone on which 
at that moment they both were sitting; 
| and precisely because he so had disposed 
of it—giving his whole heart to hoard- 
ing his riches, and never a thought to 
his soul’s welfare—had he been miserably 
sitting on that very cold stone through 
a long century, and would have to con- 
tinue to sit there until his peace with 
Heaven was made. 
By the time that this overlong story 
ie was ended, and they came to settling about 
the disposition of the family property, Don 
Ramon was entirely at his ease with the 
spectre; and, moreover—after hearing of 
; the many sins which he had committed 
—had very little respect for him. There- 
fore he felt free to, and did, speak his mind 































yh out about what he considered to be Don 
4 Franciseco’s most unreasonable exaction: 
? which was that not less than three- 


quarters of the treasure must be spent 
in securing the repose of his sinful soul. 
Avarice, Don Francisco very truly said, 
had been his besetting sin while alive, 
and he felt very sorry about it and want- 
ed to set matters straight by exhibiting 
a superb liberality: wherefore one-quarter 
of his wealth must be spent in alms- 
giving; one-quarter in the building of a 
magnificent altar in the church of his 
patron, San Francisco; one-quarter in 
the perpetual celebration of masses for 
his soul’s good before that altar; and the 
remaining quarter, in return for the 
trouble to which he would be put in at- 
tending to these matters, then would be- 
long to Don Ramon—and Don Francisco 
said that Don Ramon ought to be very 
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much obliged to him for making such 
handsome terms. 

Don Ramon answered—and for m 
part, Sefior, I think that he was quit 
right about it—that such terms, so f: 
from being handsome, were outrageous! 
extortionate. Instead of three-quarters, 
one-quarter of the treasure, he declared 
—proportionally allotted to almsgiving 
and altar-building and mass-saying—was 
amply sufficient for all practical purposes, 
if only Don Francisco would have the 
common decency to spend a reasonabk 
amount of time in atoning for his sins 
in Purgatory; and he farther declared 
that Don Francisco’s selfish desire to 
waste the family money in hurrying him- 
self through Purgatory to Paradise—see- 
ing that he had all Eternity ahead of him, 
and there was no need for haste what- 
ever—was proof that he still was the prey 
to his old-time vice of greed. One 
quarter must be the figure, Don Ramon 
said positively; one quarter, and not a 
centavo more! 

As I have mentioned, Sefior, Don 
Francisco was a most masterful gentleman 
and very much accustomed to having his 
own way. Naturally, Don Ramon’s de- 
liberate refusal to do his bidding put him 
in a great temper—and he therefore said 
hotly that the treasure was his own per- 
sonal property, and that his orders as 
to the disposition of it must be obeyed; 
to which he added, a little less hotly, 
that what was required of Don Ramon 
was a pious duty, and to neglect it would 
land him in mortal sin. 

Don Ramon, who was not by any means 
one to be browbeaten, replied shortly 
that in the matter of his sins, mortal or 
venial, he could manage very well with- 
out advice or assistance; but Don Fran- 
cisco himself, he pointed out, was in 
such a sin-tangle that without assist- 
ance he could not possibly get out of 
it. His legs, he continued, were disa- 
greeably cold and he was in a hurry to 
settle the matter and get back to bed 
again. Therefore he asked, perempto- 
rily: Would, or would not, Don Fran- 
cisco accept his terms ? 

To be talked to in that way, Sejfior, 
would have ruffled even the mildest of 
spectres; and it made the Conquistador— 
whose spectre was as far from being mild 
as possible—so shakingly angry that all 
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THE TWO OF THEM LOOKED AT EACH OTHER WITH MUCH INTEREST 




























his moulds joints made a horrid creak- 
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ng, and there was a most unpleasant 
atter caused by the rattling of all his 
ttle loose bones. What he said to Don 
Ramon really is not fit to be repeated 
nd he himself evidently was surprised 
vy finding that Don Ramon took his 
buse quite patiently, and even seemed 
be both amused and pleased. But the 
vet of the matter was that Don Ramon 
who, as I have mentioned, was a very 
veute young gentleman—saw his way to 
settling matters all in his own favor; and 
herefore was more than content. that 
Don Francisco should waste precious time 
uncivil vaporing talk. 

So the moments fled swiftly—it was 
late in the night, the Senor will remem- 
er, when the conversation between the 
two of them had its beginning—until the 
particular moment arrived for which Don 
Ramon had been waiting to put in his 
clincher. And he put it in by remarking, 
quite carelessly and coolly, that cock- 
crow would be along presently, and ther 
fore it might be as well—he was thinking, 
he said polite ly, solely of Don Franciseo’s 
own convenience—that the Vv should come 
io an agreement without wasting any 
more words. He was willing, he said, 
to show a liberal spirit, and he therefor 
vould raise his offer from a quarter to 
a third. But not so much as one pe 
sata beyond that figure would he go. If 
Don Francisco refused those terms for 
his salvation, that was the end of it. 
So far as he, Don Ramon, was con- 
cerned, he might stay where he was 
and be damned! 

I do not think, Sefior, that Don Ramon 
behaved nicely in using such language 
to a spectre much his senior. But some 
excuse may be made for him when we 
remember that sitting for so long in that 
bad-smelling moist cold place, and his 
legs not properly protected against the 
chill and dampness, could not but tend 

when combined with Don Francisco’s 
unreasonableness — to make his temper 
very brittle indeed. 

As to the effect of his words on Don 
Francisco, it was as though an earth 
quake and a flood and a hurricane had 
all three come together at the moment 
when a powder-magazine exploded—and 
even that combination does not give an 
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adequate notion of Don 
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Francisco’s 


f ' 
furious rage! For some moments his 


paroxysm of anger was so strong that 
his fleshless jaws merely clicked con- 


vulsively without ever a word coming 


out of them. ‘Then he pulled himself 


together, and it was evident that he was 
ibout to say things to his young relative 
mpared with which his previous very 
rude utterances would have been mere 
But, atter all, he 
did not say them—beecause at that mo 
inent there sounded from Dofla Maria’s 


poultrv-vard, out in the garden, a warn 


friendly ple asantries. 


ng rustle too ominous to be ignored! 
Hlearing that sound, Don Francisco 
knew that he was come to the very outer 
edge of his opportunity; that his bargain 
for his soul’s saving must be concluded 
not in minutes but in seconds of time. 
Therefore he answered, so choking with 
wrath that his words came in_ jerks 


huskilv: “Very we'l, then. One-third 


let it be, you—!” 

Fortunately for Don Ramon’s feelings, 
Senor, Don Franciseo’s remark was not 
completed. At that very instant, out in 
the poultry-vard, the « 

In the thick darkness that fell upon 
them for of course Saint John had to 


wk cTew ! 


leave at cockerow, taking his heavenly 
radiance along with him—Don Ramon 
heard for a moment erackling and a 
creaking that he inferred were caused by 
Don Francisco’s bones getting away in 
a hurry to the grave in which they be- 
longed. Then came a still moment of 
black silence. And then, Senor, Don 
Ramon found himself—he never at all 
understood how that part of it happened 

back in his own bed again; and on the 
table at his bedside was the holy image 
that had worked all these pleasing won 
ders—lighted no longer by its glow from 
heaven but by the first gleam of the Mid 
summer Day sun! 


Therefore, in due time, Don Ramon 
and Dona Leonor—thanks to what Saint 
John so amiably had done for them 
most happily were married. As to how 
Don Francisco’s soul got along in Purga 
torv, Senor, I never have heard men- 
tioned—but here is the house that he 
built, still standing, to prove that in 
every particular this story is true. 
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A SNOW-SQUALL OF BIRDS 


in a Bird Rookery 
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extent or course of our river, and you 
the of hand 
the white men who could find their way 
to its 


mouth. 


could count on fingers one 


source, even if placed within its 
No knows the local 
the where and why of Littl 
Tussock, Tussock Bay, Otter Point, The 
Meadows, Tarpon Pool, 
Manatee The Nursery, 
where we spent that week, among fifteen 
thousand of squawking infants. 
When the anchor-chain of our boat 


one else 
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Lime Camp, 
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nests 
rahi 
out beside the rookery, the air was filled 
with a snow-squall of frightened birds. 
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pocket in the presence of a road-agent. 
At dusk we watched the growing specks 
on the horizon as they became flocks of 
birds, returning from the Glades, the 
Gulf, the bays and rivers, within a 
When the home 


of a returning bird was near us we could 


radius of thirty miles. 


hear and almost understand the ex- 
pressive inflections of the family con- 
versation. Sometimes a bird returned 
with low-hanging broken leg, and we 
sorrowed at the thought of his days of 
suffering before the overlapped bones 
would knit firmly in response to Nature’s 
surgery. Once a parent bird reached his 
home in the nest nearest us flying 
heavily, and so sorely stricken that he 
could searce ly cling to a branch beside 
the nest. The tones from that nest that 
night were sorrowful ones, and when in 
a few minutes the dying bird fell from 
the limb to the ground | wondered with 
sorrowful apprehension if I had ever been 
responsible for a tragedy like that. Day 
after day we paddled our canoe in the 
little sloughs around and through the 
rookery, and each day the birds grew 
tamer The camera-man waded and 


climbed trees, curt poles and made long 


—— 
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legs for his camera, until he got thi 
views he wanted of eggs and young birds 
while the mother birds fussed around hin 
and scolded at first, but sometimes can 
back to their nests before the work wa 
finished. 
through these young birds. One da 


Nature worked daily mirack 


they were egg shaped pouches of pare] 
ment, stuffed by their parents with lum, 
of dead fish, and in a few hours, by 
processes so rapid as to be almost visible, 
they had converted the offensive mas 
into living flesh and feathers, and in 

few days evolved form and beauty fro 
a chaos of corruption. When the camera 
man wanted young birds that had grad 
uated from their nests, they had to be 


chased through the swamp and followed 


up the trees, and our hunter-boy went 
up the latter like a squirrel and sloshed 
through mud and water like an otter, 
sometimes for a long distance, but he al 
ways brought back his bird, even if hi 
had to cross deep sloughs to get him. Tk 
taught the birds he caught to pose by 
petting them and putting them on th« 
branche Ss chose n by the camera-man, ana 
when they scrambled away, by catching 


them again, scolding them, stroking them 
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A PAIR OF YOUN 


The system never failed at the time, 
but when afterwards we paddled among 
the nests, certain vociferous young birds 
scrambled in haste from their homes to 
the tops of the tallest trees, and curlew 
matrons croaked from their nests, “ John- 
ny can't pose to-day; he isn’t feeling 
well.” 


very friendly, and from many nests our 


Birds too young to get away were 


approach was hailed with cries of wel- 
come, and mouths opened wide for the 
fish and frogs that often went with us. 
Mother birds, too, grew unfearful, and 
as we fed their babies, looked on with 
complacency if not gratitude. One snake- 
bird, or water-turkey, which on our first 
call dropped from her nest into the water 
in the clumsy fashion of her species, on 
our later visits merely stepped aside and 
viewed with approval our performance of 


WATER-TURKEYS 


her duty. Her two youngsters used to 
stand on the extreme edge of the nest, 
with wide-opened bills extended for the 
delicacies we brought them, until one 


f them fell into the water, and when we 
tried to rescue him, gave a full-grown 
exhibition of the aquatic skill which was 
his inheritance. That night he disap 
peared, and we knew the 
hawk that got him, but couldn't afford 
to destrov with a gun the confidence of 


thought we 


our feathered cronies, even to avenge on 
of them. We were often sorely tempted 
in this direction. A hundred 
eawed from near-by trees, and when a 


cTows 


nest was left unguarded a crow plunged 
swiftly down and flew away with an egg 
impaled upon his bill. I couldn’t shoot 


the wretches at the time, but rejoice to 
remember that I murdered a few of their 





























A Basy BLUE 


family subsequently, which, considering 
all things, but 
comforting.” It sociable 


was mighty illogical, 


* some was a 
ceurved-bill 
locally called curlew, in a nest near us, 
used to talk to me in the most confiden- 
tial way. 


colony; and a white ibis, 


Her voice was as ugly as she 
was beautiful, and when her little family 
chipped in I tell 

they whistle or 


whether 
shriek. 
I have heard that ibis matron, by her in- 
flection of the final vowel of the single 
syllable “ qua,” econnubial  ex- 
pressions of endearment, express mater- 
nal affection, Seat!” to an 
encroaching youngster from another nest 
as she took him by his neck and chucked 


him overboard. 


could 
trving to 


never 
were 


convey 


“ 


and say 


I tried to learn her lan- 


guage, because I wanted to ask her, 


LEAVING THE 


NEST 


among many other questions, why all 
her babies were black while she, herself, 
was pure white. 

The phenomenon was so common that 
she couldn’t have taken umbrage at the 
for the the littl 


question, children of 


blue herons are all white, and the prog 


eny of the slim, black snake-bird are 
blubbery, cream-colored goslings in ap 
The “ of the heron 
could also be so varied in respect to the 
accent on the a that a cultivated mem- 


ber of that 


pearance, qua, qua” 


family could thereby an- 
nounce his species to outsiders or main- 
tain conversation at home. We had lit- 
tle chance here to study the egret, or 
long-white. The plume- hunters had 
visited the rookery ahead of us, and of 


fifteen thousand nests, not fifteen were 













































ccupied by these birds. I trust no of the kingfisher, repeated with each 
reader of this article will wear the plume flight, carried my thoughts to the North 


Bi f the young long-white whose photo Woods; and as I heard the evening ery 
t graph is used to illustrate it. Two hun of a chuck-will’s-widow, I wished he could 


dred yards from our boat, through a get a competent Northern whippoorwill 
arrow slough, could be seen a submerged to teach him to talk. There were other 
meadow, the beginning of the Everglades, visitors, too, of ill omen—owls among the 
over which we pushed our canoe to the thickest leaves estimating with their big 
ear-by keys and saw birds and nests of eves the fatness of the baby birds, and 
pecies. It was here that our black buzzards on hand for mischances 
hunter-boy pointed out to me a hawk, of any sort, either to the bipeds with 


‘ 


k and short of body, with some white 


feathers about the tail, saying, “ Ther '- 
goes fifteen dollars,” and looked r 
proachful when I shook my head. 
We ran down a pair of young limp 
r kins, or bitterns, in the Everglades, by 


superior tactics and the judicious com 











bination of a canoe and three pairs of 
legs, While the hunter-boy was super ! 
all : vising their artistic education and per 
self. a suading them to pose, the mother limp 
kin fluttered around with the same kind 
that of broken wing that afflicts the ruffed : 
the » grouse when she believes her brood in 
tthe danger. The nursery had its visitors 
nee y from the outside world. The fork-tailed 
none kite, the most graceful of birds, swooped 
ap down and around in friendly fashion, 
im scooping in an oceasional tree-frog from 
the a high branch without change of speed 
nai in its flight. Of nearly equal grace, 
‘tite * man-o’-war hawks with royal dignity, : 
alien. z floating high in air, sometimes circled 
lit- slowly above the rookery in great num 
=e bers, as if warning the colony of th 
had storm which their high soaring presaged. 
| of The busy little bee-bird, the king - . 
bird of the North, and the shrill trill WE FOUND A YOUNG LIMPKIN IN THE GLADES 


vere 

















A LONG-TAILED White’ Vin 


feathers or to those without. Tarpon 
leaped in the water around us; sometimes 
the round head of a wary otter appeared 
on its surface, with its bright eyes re- 
garding us distrustfully; turtles were al 
ways in evidence, and alligators floated 
near, with one grave eye fixed suspicious- 
ly upon the intrusive craft and the other 
longingly directed upon choice morsels 
in near-by nests. 

Once there shot past us a long In- 
dian eanoe, with an erect, barelegged, 
shirt - waisted Seminole at each end 
poling rapidly, with eyes fixed straight 
ahead, but absorbing every dei<ail of 
our outfit. In the middle of the canoe 
sat a squaw with a dozen pounds of 
beads on her neck, partly compensated 
for by lack of costume elsewhere, holding 
a squab of a papoose, which turned 
beady eyes wonderingly upon us. The 
fly in our ointment was the need of keep- 
ing to windward of our wards. In other 
respects the week of our residence in 
the nursery was of unalloyed pleasure. 
There were events worth recording in 
every waking hour, and minor incidents 


of interest filled up the minutes. Yet 


I now look back upon that bustling 
colony of beautiful birds with the sor 
rowful knowledge that it is doomed. The 
tourist-with-a-gun will destroy what thi 
plume-hunter has left. Fathers seeking 
to educate their sons along manly lines 
will continue to provide them’ with 
cruising outfits and automatic weapons 
for the murder of innocents. I am happy 
to be able to quote from a splendid ex- 
ception, who presented his son with a 
rifle, and said: “ Don’t shoot anything 
from your boat, and never kill a bird. 
Go out in the woods and earn the right 
to shoot a deer, bear, or panther by first 
finding him, and then if you kill him 
V’ll be proud of you.” 

The network of rivers, chains of lakes, 
heautiful Everglades, and ten times Ten 
Thousand Islands of southern Florida 
will be all the year playgrounds of the 
coming generation. Their most con- 
spicuous charm, which has departed, 
might be restored if the birds of Florida 
could secure the same protection as the 
beasts of the Yellowstone National Park. 
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The Deacon’s Whistle 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFIORD 


S’POSE you heered Steve Manners 
is back agin, Marthy,” said the 
caller, a little, dark woman, bris- 

tling with life and spirit, and alive to 
he tips of her hair. Steve Manners 
iad once said of her that she would 
have been hung for a witch two hundred 
ears ago. 

“Yes.” said Marthy,a long, lean wom- 
in, looking in her gray gingham like 
he shadow of some one else. “‘A_ bird 


o the air shell earry the voice an’ that 


vhich hath wings shell tell the matter,’ 
and ev’ry dog in town knows it, soon’s 
he’s come.” 

“Temme see. It’s mos’ twenty year, 
ain’t it, sence Steve fust come. tellin’ 
abeout w’at he ealled life? I was jes’ 
startin’ out tailorin’ an’ nussin ?” 

“There didn’t seem ter be a mite 0’ 
harm in the feller, though, as I reker- 
lek.” said Marthy, smoothing down her 
soft gray hair with both hands. 

“Wal, he jes’ bewitched folks ’ith his 
talkin’ an’ his smilin’ an’ his singin’. 
Ile knowed all the songs ‘t ever was sung, 
an’ his voice was like a bee in a flower 

‘An’ them thet he didn’t set all by 
the ears fer gilt saloons an’ dice-throw 
in’ an’ hoss-racin’ hankered fer the wild 
Injin life an’ the buffalo-hunts an’ bear- 
tights he telled on.” 

“T guess he’d seen ‘em all, Marthy. 
He was allus breakin’ off work and 
a-trompin’ up an’ down. No, there warn’t 
a mite o’? harm ter him.—he was jes’ a 
sorter travellin’ minstrel show.” 

‘Some of ’em what went off ter the 
city that fall never come back,” said 
Marthy, her voice always as melancholy 
as the sighing of an autumn wind. 

“ He’s reel interestin’. How many year 
is it sence Reuel follered him? Three? 
I thought it might be about three. An’ 
no word fum him sence. W’at do ye 
spose he’s a-doin’ of ?” 

“ Eatin’ husks. ’St! There’s his fa- 
ther a-settin’ on the porch.” 

Vou. CXV.—No. 684.—34 


“You don’t think he heered? T guess 
I'll be goin’. I see Eunice ter meetin’,” 
Sally added in a lower tone. “She's 


aged consider’ble. She’s lookin’ dretfle 


peakid, She’s a-goin’ down inter a sick 
ness or I don’t know signs. Pretty 
creeter. Allus put me in mind of a 


flower, one o’ them flowers ve tech ‘itl 


a pin an’ they shet up.” 

“T guess happiness would bring her 
good looks back,” said Marthy. 

“Mebbe. But land! they're sech a 
shif’less lot, them Dows. The wimmin 
never gits their work done till nex’ day, 
an’ the men never gits it done at all. I 
can see Jerry Dow now, a-plantin’ ter 
baecer an’ yams an’ pineapples in his 
garding *stid 0 corn an’ cabbages. Ilis 
houghts is mostly off in the islands o’ 
the sea. The monke \ he got died arter 
a wile, but there’s ; 


parrot there, swears 
in Spanish enough ter make yer blood 
run cold. But Eunice hes ter take keer 
on it. Lor! he don’t take keer o’ nothin’ !” 

“Tle was jes’ sech another as Steve 
Manners.” 

“With the vim left out, an’ th’ in 
terest in his feller creeturs. Yes, ef it 
hedn’t ben fi r his limp he’d ‘a’ gone 
trompin’ along “ith Steve. “Twould ’a’ 
jes’ suited him.” 

“Tow you talk!” 

“ Gospel truth. Wal, I for one wouldn’t 
blame him. Tve thought, many’s the 
time,” peering round to make sure m 
one heard, “that I'd like ter go the same 
road myself. You du git so pesky tired 
o’ the same thin’ day in an’ day out. I 
never blamed Reuel a speck; excep’ for 
leavin’ Eunice.” 

“Leavin? Eunice!” eried the indig 
nant Marthy. all her length of scant, 
clean gingham agitated. “And _ there’s 
his father!” 

“T guess his father’s stood it. Tle’s 
made o’ flint, that man.” 

“Oh, you don’t know him—you don’t 
know him!” 
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“ Marthy, you wouldn’t reeognize Old 
Harry if you was ter meet him! You'd 
find excuses for him. You allus did, 
fer the boy thet was licked, an’ Yer the 
man thet did the lickin’. Fer Reuel, an’ 
fer Reuel’s father. You know Elder Perry 
dealt with Deacon Asher fer his hard 
feelin’s w’en he tore the leaf ’ith the 
boy’s name on’t out’n the big Bibie, an’ 
out’n the hymn-book in the pew, an’ said 
*twarn’t ter be spoke in his hearin’.” 
“(Cert’in. An’ he sent the Elder a 
bar’l o’ cider and a two-year-old heifer, 
a little wile arterwards. Yes, he sez ter 
Elde rs ‘You can come between me an’ 
my Heavenly Father. That’s w’at yer 
for. But you can’t come between me an’ 


my son. Ef I had a son. But I ain't.’ 
An’ he ris up straight as George Wash- 
ington. You'd never ’a’ thought his 


heart was mos’ broke. I mind the night 
now,—the buckwheat-tfield was all w’ite, 
an’ low down there was a wite mist on 
the medders, an’ there was a great moon, 

an’ the hull world seemed a-swimmin’ 
in that w’iteness, and I felt as ef Reuel 
was drownded in it——and I'd earried him 
in my heart sence his mother put him in 
my arms. And I see the Deacon bound 
ter everlastin’ torment—an’ dear knows 
I'd ’a’ saved him ef walkin’ barefoot over 
corn-stubble °‘d ’a’ done it. But there! 
I can’t talk about it,” and the trembling 
voice trembled into silence. 

“Wal, you ain’t no call ter talk. You 


ain’t never done so much talkin’ as the 


mouse the owl was arter. And T guess 
ll say good day, anyway. I’m goin’ 
up ter Mis’ Dow’s. I’m afeard some- 
body’s sick up there. I'll lay most any- 


thin’ it’s Eunice,’—tying her bonnet- 
strings with a jerk. 

“Yes, I see the wash warn’t out.” 

“Tor! that ain’t no sign there.” And 
Marthy, looking after her gossip, saw 
not one but a dozen little figures cross- 
ing the brook and going up the hill, for 
her eyes were only two big tears. And 
then she turned and went about the but- 
tered toast and picked fish for the 
Deacon. “Oh, I wonder w’at Reuel’s 
got fer supper,” she sighed, as she cut 
the custard pie. 

Deacon Asher sat in the porch, the cat 
stretched along his knee. He had been 
reading the Weekly Poulterer;: but it did 
not interest him; nothing interested him. 
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His hand had fallen; and as he gazed 
abroad over the fields through his big 
horn-bowed spectacles all things looked 
dark and dim and vague. His other 
hand lay upon the cat; not in a caress 
merely as it were by accident. But th 
cat understood. 

Within, Marthy’s thin voice monoto 
nously piped an old hymn—* As on som: 
lonely building top the sparrow mak 
her moan”; but it piped to the spirit 
ditties of no tune, for consciously he did 
not know it. He heard above the burden 
a sweet young voice that sang at twilight 
to a baby crooning after it an indis 
tinguishable sweetness. He heard a 
child’s glad ery saluting the early 
sun; he heard a boy’s clear clarion eal] 
as he drove the eattle over the hill on a 
misty morning, all the green world, th: 
white air, washed with dew. And then 
the voice was a man’s, low and tender, 
when he himself was burning up with a 
pneumonia. And he heard it again, low 
and contained, but full of wrath, the 
night Peuel walked with Eunice Dow and 
he came between them with a thrust. The 
girl was looking pindling last Sabbath. 
Three years make some _ alterations. 
Three years? Mighty! Three eternities! 

Another musie began to mingle with 
the Deacon’s thoughts, clear as_ bird 
singing, a singular reedy whistle that 
seemed to give both parts in one; a very 
different thing from Marthy’s melancholy 
strain within,—a hymn tune, indeed, but 
a gay and lilting one full of runs and 
flourishes: “Come, my beloved, haste 
away.” And then an alert and slender 
man, brown as a berry and wrinkled as 
a frozen apple, was coming up the field, 
earrying a long staff and followed by a 
yellow mongrel cur that, sitting down, 
threw back his head and began to howl, 
as if singing in sympathy rather with 
Marthy’s tune than with his master’s. 

“That’s my dog Bitters,” said the man. 
“T named him Bitters fer the bark an’ 
wine there is.in him. Queer thin’,” he 
went on, as he seated himself on the 
lower step of the porch, “but I can’t 
wistle no higher’n I can sing. Useter 
think ef my voice gin eout, I’d hev the 
wistle lef’. But I guess they'll go ter- 
gether. Ain’t much fun in livin’ on 
arter ye’ve los’ yer w’istle,—excep’ w’en 
ye’ve paid tew dear fer it. P’r’aps,” he 
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Harold Nato 


DEACON ASHER HEARD 


said, glancing up into the Deacon’s face 
with a cheerful smile, “ you’ve sometimes 
paid tew dear fer yourn.” 

The Deacon looked down as he might 
have looked on a _ little 
troll that had stepped from the brown 
furrow to his plough, as if he only half 


gnome or 


believed he were there, and so inferior 
a thing could be of no consequence. And 
he made no reply. 

“A wiistle,” said the other, “is one 


THE VOICES OVER AGAIN 


thin’ ter you, Square, an’ mebbe another 
ter me. Fer me—ter fust it meant 
freedom, jes’ freedom. No school, no 
work, no shackles; an’ I took ter the 
road. TI done a job wen I wanted ter, 
an’ I dropped it where it was, wen I 
wanted ter. There was times, cert’in, w’en 
I thought I’d like it diffrunt. T’d settle 
down, I said: T’d hev a home, and a wife 
an’ children there. Then I’d come back 
up here an’ look at Sally Moss. My 
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27 
lord! I was in chains! I was on fire! 
I lit out agin. I laid all night in the 
Gpen pastur’ unner the stars, like a part 
o the old ’arth. I grabbed the truss 
an’ swung in unner the trucks an’ hed 
my long railroad rides, and enjoyed the 
resk as much as a hoss does goin’ inter 
battle. I lived my life. And I found 
it good. No, I ain’t ever paid tew dear 
fer my w’istle—though w’en I see Sally 
Moss a-risin’ the hill jes’ now, light as a 
bubble, I felt as ef p’r’aps I hed. P’r’aps 
I ain’t come ter payin’ yet,—though I’ve 
hed chilblains an’ rheumatiz an’ gone 
hungry. Anyways, I’ve hed my way. 
But I guess ‘tain’t jes’ the same ‘ith you, 
Deacon,” said the man, scratching Bit- 
ters’s back with the end of his staff. 
“Your w’istle was ter hev your own way 
tew. Ter hev it ef the sky fell. Yes, 
sir, wile you be a-settin’ up yer rights 
as a father, an’ all the rest, ye’ve ben 
a-murderin’ a man, body an’ soul, an’ that 
man yer own son!” 

Deacon Asher put down the eat, who 
had for seme time been the size of two 
eats as she watched Bitt« rs; and he rose 
withore looking at this thing again, and 
went into the house, and shut the door 
behind him. 

Perhaps it was the moonlight pouring 
into the Deacon’s room that hindered his 
slumber that night. Usually sleeping 
the sleep of the just 4nd the weary as 
soon as his stout muscles relaxed their 
tension, now his pillow seemed full of 
thorns. He thought Marthy never would 
go to bed; the whippoorwills over in the 
cranberry-swamp were like imps of dark- 
ness; and then the ticking of the friend- 
ly old clock in the kitchen, when all the 
house lay in dead silence, was like the 
accusing voice of a judge. THis mind 
was in as much disquiet as his body. It 
was not merely that he had been in- 
sulted by a ribald tramp who whistled 
hymn tunes as if for dancing in a barn; 
but, like a poisonous breath clouding a 
clear draught, doubts of the sturdy vir- 
tue that had been his pride rose within 
him, and tremors, whether of shame or 
fear, filled him with unrest. When by 
and by he dreamed, perhaps it was the 
beating of his angry heart that made the 
low thud, thud in his ears, like the rock- 
ing of the small wooden cradle that he 
remembered a light foot swinging in 
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time to a sound half song, half just a 
happy murmur, all presently resolving 
itself now into the chorus of bird-singing 
at the dawn. 

The day was breaking through th 
dusk of dawn with a dewy flush that 
made it seem as if earth and air with all 
their winds and sweetness were just new 
born. The Deacon would have time t 
mow a good bit of the near field, which 
he had reserved to himself, before milk 
ing and the chores. He flung his scythe 
across his shoulder and strode on. He 
had some dim wonder if heaven itself 
were anything fairer than this hour; but 
a thought as dim behind it told him ther 
could be no heaven without love, and 
who in all the universe held any love for 
him! Possibly—it was a new thought to 
the Deacon, and a staggering one—lx 
did not deserve to be loved. Ile knew 
very well that there had been no love in 
the black 


ness of these three long desert years. It 


his heart for God or man it 


had been bad enough when his wife was 
taken the tender brooding dove; but 
he had submitted after a time—he had 
his boy. And then the Deacon stifled a 
convulsive sigh and shifted his scythe 
and went on. He paused at last, some- 
what dismayed to see that the wind and 
rain of a midnight shower had lodged the 
grass, and then his thoughts were ar 
rested by the sight of a little figure run- 
ning in his direction and waving her 
arms wildly. 

It was Sally Moss. “Oh, Deacon, 
Deacon Asher!” she was erying. “ Come 
here, come over here an’ help her. It’s 
the Dows’ little Jersey *t Eunice bought, 
an’ the dogs were worryin’ her ealf, an’ 
she got the ealf behind her, an’ now 
they’re pullin’ her down. Elder’s dog an’ 
your Bose an’ Steve Manners’s Bitters. 
She’s got atween them an’ her ealf an’ 
so they’re a-tacklin’ her!” 

The Deacon was a man of might in 
thew and sinew; he caught hold of the 
handles of his seythe more firmly and 
ran along with her as she turned, till 
they came upon the scene of struggle; 
and he gave Bose a kick that threw him 
out yelping, and with both hands and a 
will laid the flat of his blade across Bit- 
ters’s back, and sent the Elder’s dog after 
Bose, and let the harassed-cow zo free. 

“T was a-settin’ up ’ith Eunice Dow, 
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she’s fearful sick,” said Sally, catching 
her breath and her eyes sparkling. “ She’s 
down ‘ith a real bad spell o fever —lI 
knowed she was fittin’ fer it Sabbath, an’ 
I fixed thin’s so’s I could be on hand. | 
do’no’ ef she'll git over it or unner it, 
but she will ef cold water can du it!” 
But the Deacon had snapped his fingers 
for Bose, and was stalking off to his mow- 
ing. The whole world had turned on him 
with fury lately. 

“ Wal,” she said, “I guess I'll make y 
hark afore I git thru ‘ith ye!” 


Sally might not have been so posi- 


"1TE ROSE IN MY HAIR 


tive if she had not known that where 
Bitters was Steve Manners was not like- 
ly to be far away, and if she had not, in 
fact, seen him plodding ap the hill with 
his staff the Dows’ he ust being one of 
his stages. Sometimes, where it is a 
question of keeping one’s balance, a 
thread that would not bear the weight 
of a spice r. if one can but touch it, 
gives support. 

“Qome. Bitters.” called his master. 
“We've got consider’ble of a stunt ter- 
day,”—and then his gay whistle stopped 


short, and he saw what had happened. 
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“Bitters!” he cried, sharply, dropping 
his staff, and bounding up the slope and 
throwing himself on the wet grass be- 
side the dog. “What is it?’ he cried. 
* What’s the matter? Oh, Bitters, you’re 
all I got! Don’t say you’re a-goin’ back 
on me now! How come ye so? What in 
sin should I du ’thout you, Bitters!” 
The stump of a yellow tail stirred feebly. 
“Why, Bitters boy!” Steve cried, his 
voice breaking. 

“Steve,” said Sally, her own voice 
quevering, while she twisted her fingers 
till they hurt, “I’m sorry I throwed you 
down that time.” 

“Oh, that’s no matter,” Steve aaswer- 
ed, frankly. “ Jes’ tell me how in time 
did this happen? Here, you see w’at’s 
the matter! I ean’t. Why, sir, Bitters 
is ben the same ter me as wife an’ child 
and all that, and ef Bitters is ter die—” 
He laid his head on the dog’s neck. 
“Don’t ye leave me, Bitters,” he whis- 
pered, chokingly. “I—I eouldn’t stand 
that.” The dog raised his head a trifle 
and lapped his master’s face, and Steve’s 
voice broke down in a loud sob. 

“Tere,” said Sally. “ He’s a-comin’ 
reoun’. Deacon jes’ sorter stunned him. 
That’s all. He was a-pullin’ down 
Euny’s cow all right. You wanter git even 
ith the Deacon? Then you leave Bitters 
here ter me, an’ you go down an’ find 
Reuel. Eunice said she'd die afore she’d 
merry him, ’ith the Deacon so sot; an’ 
vou tell him she’s a-dyin’.  P’r’aps 
that ‘ll fetch him.” 

* An’ leave Bitters?” cried Steve, ris- 
ing. “Not if I know it. Bitters and 
T’ve seen trouble tergether, but we've 
allus sheered it and allus will—won’t we, 
ol’ dog ?” 

Bitters struggled to his feet, shook 
himself, and gave a short and sharp 


reply. 
“Wait, till I git him a bite o’ suth- 
in’!” said Sally, running up to the house 


that sat on its lonely hill, gray and 
dreary in the full morning light. But 
when she would have returned, Steve and 
jitters were gone, whether Steve carried 
the dog or he followed: only a cheerful 
strain in the distance seemed to say that 
all was right. 

Mrs. Dow was in the kitchen. “T 


ain’t got any merlasses fer the coffee, 


Sally,” she said. “ An’ the ceow’s ben 
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so put about she won't give down no 
milk ter-day. I do’no’ w’at we'll du.” 

“ We'll play we like it jes’ ’s ’tis,” said 
Sally. “Jerry with Eunice? Quiet 
there,” listening a moment. “Then I 
guess I'll dry my feet, though I do’no’s 
you’d ketch cold in summer dew. Re 
member w’en we washed our faces in 
June dew fer the freckles? W’at fools 
gels be!” 

Up-stairs, Jerry was bending over the 
sick girl. “Don’t ye know me, Euny?” 
he was whimpering. “ Euny, don’t ve 
know me? Can’t ye speak ter me?” 

“ Pa—dear,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, as if called back from a 
great distance. 

“Ye ain’t goin’ fer ter die an’ leave 
us, Euny, be ye? IT do’no’ w’at ma ‘n’ 
me “d du. You jes’ make up yer mind 
ye won't. Makin’ up yer mind’s a 
gre’t thin’.” 

It was apparently too great a thing for 
the girl to do. Awake now, she was mur- 
muring again excitedly, tossing her head 
from side to side, and presently calling 
out with strange incoherent cries. Sally, 
coming in, swiftly and silently, seized the 
father by the shovlder, and, in spite of 
his limp, whirled him out of the room. 
“You ain’t got sense enough ter seare 
an owl!” she exclaimed outside the door. 
“ jes’ ’s we'd got her quiet! Now you 
go fer the doctor, double-quick, an’ then 
see ter thet cow! Lord! ef I'd merried 
you, Jerry Dow, I’d made a man o’ ye!” 

“Wal, ye didn’t!” said the turning 
wort. 

Sally went back, and let the bright 
breeze into the room, and_ bathed the 
girl’s face with cold water, and found 
another pillow, and smoothed the sheets. 

“Yes, Reuel,” sighed the sick girl, “ it’s 
a lovely night. I can smell the sweetbrier 
fum the swamp clear here. Oh, ma, I 
can’t bear the smell o’ that sweetbrier! 
Throw it in the fire, won’t ve? W’at 
we got sech a hot fire for ter-day? 
Why, Reuel!”.and her voice mounted 
higher and her words came more quick- 
ly, “ you know there’s nobody in all the 
worl’— Oh, ves, I du, I du! But I 
can’t leave ’em. T can’t leave poor ol’ 
pa. They couldn’t git along er tall. 
You mustn’t ask me. They don’t hev any 
sort of a good time- -oh, ves, I du, ith 
you a-comin’, an’ you a-earin’ fer me 
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oh | don’t 
Wunst you put 
hair. You said 


silk Oh, Reuel, 


Where you gone 
near, the world’s 


THE DEACON’S WHISTLE. 


want anythin’ better. balm, and the white roses, when the latch 


wite rose in my of the kitehen door lifted and a young 


hair was like corn man stepped in quickly 


Reuel, where be ye? “ How’s Eunice?” he wh spere d, hoarse 
I 
all black. Oh, Deacon alive? It’s me, Mr. Dow. Steve told 


ean’t see, 1 can’t ly. “Is she alive 


¢ Tell me! Is she 





Asher! Oh, he’s off—it’s my fault me—good God, sir, she ain't 
folks ses— 

oh, folks ses 

he’s gone ter 

the bad! He 

couldn't no, 


he couldn’t! 


But if he did, 
[ sent him, 
and Deacon 
Asher sent 
him! Oh, I 
shouldn't think 
vou would 
you was all 
the world to 
me, Reuel, 
Re ie] 5g And 
as the broken 
sentences be- 
came more and 
more rapid and 
indistinet, Sal- 
ly began to 
think of eut- 
ting off the 
corn-silk hair. 
The fever was 
higher the next 
day, and the 
delirium — wild- 
er, an unecas 
ing low mut- 
ter, only one 
word in it, her 
lover’s name, 
being now and 
again distin- 
guishable. But 
by nightfall 
the strength 
Vas gone, and 
the sufferer lay 
in stupor or in 
deep sleep it 














* SHE'S SECH A YOUNG THING!’ 


was not easy for the good country doctor “T don’t know,” said Jerry, without 


; 


to say which. 


The nightfall had purpled into a dewy against the 
stars hanging out of it “ Mebbe she is, mebbe she isn’t. They 


dusk, with the 


stirring, where he sat with his head 


bricks of the big oven. 


large as lamps, and the air full of wan- keep me eout. W’en ye hear the cheers 


dering scents from 


the spice-bush, the serape back overhead, you'll know cer- 
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tin. I’m a-listenin’. W’en it ain’t no 
use ter keep still, folks don’t keep still 
any more. She’s all the ga! I got,” and 
the voice went babbling on wearily. 

But the young man had already bound- 
ed up the stairs, noiseless as a cat, and 
was at the door of the room overhead, 
was in the room, was on his knees by the 
bed where the slender form lay shrunken 
and pitiful among the pillows. 

Sally sat at the bed’s head, erect, 
sparkling with nervous force, watching 
for the enemy she fought in the dark; 
but Mrs. Dow, worn out with grief and 
terror and fatigue, had dropped her head 
upon the quilt at the foot of the other 
side and slept profoundly. Perhaps an 
hour passed, while he still knelt there. 
Then Sally leaned forward and touched 
him with the tip of her finger. The girl 
had begun to stir. She touched him 
again before he lifted his haggard face. 
And with that she pointed at the win- 
dow, and the blossoming branch looking 
in there. He stared at her wonderingly a 
moment, and then, through some un- 
known intuition, her meaning flashed 
upon him. He moved silently to the 
window and tore off spray after spray 
of the roses, and stripped them of their 
thorns, and shook them dry of dew, and 
brought them back and laid them in the 
hollow of the sick girl’s arm, and in a 
few minutes their pungent perfume filled 
the small bare room. 

Presently the rich sweet breath pene- 
trated the girl’s consciousness, and, as if 
she were aware of their atmosphere, she 
opened her eyes and saw Reuel, and a 
heavenly smile kindled her face to its 
old beauty, before she lapsed back into 
the semi-stupor. 

“Now,” said Sally, “we gotter fight! 
You go down-stairs, Reuel, quick metre. 
Wake up, Mis’ Dow! It’s time ter hy- 
per. Rub her feet, wile I git the brandy. 
Three o’clock to-night ll tell the story!” 

Lyra and the great constellations 
wheeled slowly overhead, while Reuel 
walked up and down, up and down the 
path between the hollyhocks all night. At 
every turn in his walk he looked up with 
a sinking heart and a dull horror at the 
window’s faint glimmer. And suddenly 
he fell on his knees; he didn’t dare pray, 
he only murmured over and over: “ She’s 
sech a young thing! She never done 
Vou. CXV.—No, 686.—35 


DEACON’S WHISTLE. 


wrong in her born days. She loves to 
live. Oh, Christ! She loves to live!” 

The morning star hung like a great 
jewel melting into the gold-gray of the 
sky. But Reuel saw nothing of it; he saw 
a little dark figure flying down the path 
like a witch on a broomstick. “It’s all 
right !” 
as she was near enough to be heard just 
under her breath. “ No!” putting a hand 
like a grip of steel on Reuel’s arm. “ Not 
on yer life! Ye ean’t see her yit. I 
wouldn’t let you fer a farm.” 

Reuel stood a moment, bewildered, half 
stunned. And then his face quivered, the 
tears gushed out. “ Oh!” he cried. “ Oh, 
T want my father!” 


Sally was exclaiming, as soon 


Deacon Asher was standing on _ his 
porch, drinking in the deliciousness of 
knowing it. “It’s 
“ Great.” 
But there was no satisfaction in the 
thought or in the tone. He _ looked 


across the wide fields, billowing with 


the morning without 
great haying-day,” he said. 


shadows of sailing clouds, and up at 
the bare and lonely little house on the 
hill where his enemy was in trouble. 
And then he saw some one dashing down 
the hill, across the brook, and up the 
long slope leading to his door. A pang, 
half like a tender reminiscence, half like 
a fresh and angry sting, struck through 
him like a shudder. And the next mo- 
ment, the Deacon had sprung down the 
steps, and was plunging with leaps and 
hounds to throw his mighty arms about 
the boy who flung himself upon his breast. 

“Oh, she’s goin’ ter live, father! She’s 
goin’ ter live!” cried Reuel. 

“My son! My son!” the Deacon an- 
swered, clasping him close and closer. 

Marthy was at the window, the flash- 
ing of the sun on the milk-pans re- 
flected in the tears on her face like a 
glory. “This won’t never du,” she said, 
flicking off the tears with her fingers as 
she went to the door. “T’ll be havin’ 
’em both down on my han’s. Reuel, that 
you?” she said, lowering the key at once. 
“Wal, come right in. The _ coffee’s 
spilin’.” 

“Father,” said Reuel, standing with 
his head bowed, “TI done wrong.” 

“We'll both on us do right, boy,” 
said the Deacon. And they went in 
together. 
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First Glimpses of Diplomatic Society 


BY MADAME DE BUNSEN, née wapvpinctron 


“Turin, April 2, 1857 

* PHAVE just had a long visit from 

Count Stackelberg—the first time I 

ever received a gentleman alone! 
T like him, as indeed I like all the Rus- 
sians here; they are particularly agree- 
able. The Countess Stackelberg is a 
Parisian, very young and pretty; I have 
not seen her vet. 

“T am beginning to like going out here 
well enough now; I know a good many 
people, and the variety amuses me. I 
am on the best terms with the whole 
Spanish legation, with all the Russians, 
and with a choice of French and English. 
Sir James Hudson never deigns to go 
out but on official occasions. Lord de 
Burgh does patronize society a little—he 
was asking himself the other evening 
why he had gone to Mme. de Collobiano’s. 
*T thought these people would amuse me, 


but they don’t’ The ‘liebenswiirdige 
Chef’ accuses me of often joining the 
young unmarried ladies, and I quite al- 
low that I find it a relief after much 
talking to the Dowagers. Mr. Brassier 
is my great amusement; he is paternal, 
and he gives me a great deal of good 
advice, as to whom I ought to be on 
good terms with, and what people are 
dangerous, ete. He comes up, lays his 
hand on his heart, then shakes hands 
and sits down for a little chat. His first 
question generally is, ‘Ou est votre 
Tyran? and when I have pointed out 
C.,* ‘Ah, e’est vrai, vous ne sortez pas 
sans Tyran.’ He went to see Mme. Uebel 
the other day, penetrated into her room, 
‘et s’est fait montrer le poupon.’ She 


*C. in this correspondence always refers 
to my husband, Carl von Bunsen. 
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is receiving already to-day, being a very 
strong-minded woman, but C. says he 
won't see the ‘poupon’; it makes him 
feel ill. 

‘At last I have seen Mme. Uebel, who 


had been receiving the whole world. She 
2 ‘s nice-looking and had on a gorgeous 
: dressing - gown. The ‘poupon’ was 
% brought in, whereat C. walked straight 
: off to the chimney-piece. Mr. Uebel 


looks as melancholy at home as abroad; 
he went to fetch the baby, but otherwise 
took no part in the proceedings.” 


“April 4. 

“T have taken very much to a little 
Comtesse D., whom I saw at Brassier’s. 
She is a great exception here, friendly 
and young. I ealled on her, and she has 
promised to come and see me. I should 
like to make friends with her. After to- 
morrow we are to move into our new 
j apartment. I am afraid it will be a 
dreadful day. We intend having our 
meals from the restaurant, for some time 





at any rate. Afterwards I may perhaps 
make an attempt with my big cookery- 
book, but, as M. de St.-Ferriol says, 
‘avee la meilleure théorie en fait de 
cuisine on aboutit A des résultats détest- 
ables; soyez stre, Madame, qu’un peu 
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dexpérience vaut mieux que tous les 


livres du monde.’ ” 


April 9. 

“Here I am, writing ‘chez moi’ for 
the first time! We got through our dé- 
ménagement very well yesterday, and 
much enjoyed making use of our own 
sheets, towels, silver, ete. Our apartment 
is charming, much nicer than we had 
any idea of. My room is very large and 
lofty, and contains a beautiful bed with 
the couronne de Marquise and initials 
of the Spinolas. All the rooms are in 
a row, opening into each other, with bal- 
conies and French windows, and a broad 
passage at the back. 

‘The Chief’s ball is to take place on 
the 22d; he is in a great state about it. 
C. has been writing all the invitations, 
which was no small task, as there are 
upwards of 500. Brassier has designed 
a eard for them which has met with 
a good deal of disapproval, as it is 
said to be a criticism or a caricature on 
crinolines, and there is some ground for 
the opinion. It is all surrounded by 
small figures in enormous crinolines; one 
lady is quite slim in her stays and petti- 
coats, waiting for hers; others are over- 
flowing carriages, ete., and in another 
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two harlequins are actually sawing off 
some of the superabundant ‘ ampleur.’ 
nm a . 

The Chief vows he meant no disrespect 
to crinolines or to the ladies who patron- 
ize them—-what he did intend is not 
easy to understand; meantime these ecards 










avec lesquelles nous ne sommes pas en 
rapport,’ at least so Mr. Uebel declares.” 


“ TURIN, April 20, 1857. 

“We have taken a cook, who has en 
tered on his functions to-day. He was 
under-cook at the 
Due de Gramont’s, 











and is said to be 
quite good. We are 
glad to have him, 
on the whole; for 
the people at the 
restaurant would 
put garlic in the 
dishes, which was 
distressing. 

“Oh! I must 
not forget to say 
that my little 
Comtesse D. has 
come at last. We 
had both made va- 
rious unsuccessful 
attempts to get to 
each other, and 
she seems most 
willing to be 
friends. The Chief 
has given me in- 
structions for the 
ball. I am to go 
on Wednesday at 
three to see all his 
arrangements. He 
asked me if I had 
a costume. ‘ Ah! 
non, je sais, vous 





étes tout en blanc 





THE KING OF SARDINIA 


have raised quite a storm, and some of 
the élégantes vow they will not go near 
his ball. I suppose he will pacify them.” 


April 1}. 

“On Easter Sunday we went again 
to the Italian service. M. Meille’s ser- 
mon was very striking; it seems he is 
quite the great man among the Vaudois. 
It is a diseovery for me, finding that I 
can understand him, and makes the 
greatest difference, for really Mr. B. was 
beyond endurance. The other day he 
prayed for ‘les puissances avec lesquelles 
nous sommes en rapport, et les puissances 





comme une co- 

lombe !’ I sup- 

pose Mme. Uebel 

told him. She is to wear her bridal 
dress, too, ‘montante,’ she comes at nine 
and goes home at midnight, to look after 
the ‘poupon,’ I suppose, and then re- 
turns again. She is a wonderful woman! 
“ At present the cook seems a decided 
acquisition. We quite regret having to 
eat our dinners alone, they are so good 
and so prettily served up. I am afraid 
he will lead us into expense by tempting 
us to ask people, but after our expe- 
rience of the Italian cuisine it is a great 
relief. I go over the menu very gravely 
with him every day, but feel decidedly 
out of my depth, and, except mildly sug- 
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TURIN BRIDGE OVER THE PO, ANI 


gesting that we like potatoes oceasion- 
ally, make no remark. 

“The Chief is in an awful state of 
mind about his ball. He wants a maid 
who can dress hair. I represented to 
him that ladies generally dressed their 
hair before going out. No matter; ac- 
cidents might happen. My German 
would be of no good. Then it occurred 
to C. to offer Clemence,* 
stored to health and was most anxious to 
see the ball. As there is another woman 
there, she will hardly be wanted, and can 
come away early. The one thing Bras- 


who is now re- 


sier wanted to know was could she dress 
hair. Of course she could, a French- 
woman—straight from Paris! So the 
poor Chief was deluded, and she is to 
go. She is quite charmed. The Chief 
was, it seems, to-day in the Chancellerie, 
nailing draperies to the wall with his own 
hand, while all the people who came on 
business were going in and out, C. as- 
suring them quite seriously that he would 
represent their cases to Son Excellence. 

*“My mother’s maid, who had accom- 
panied me on our wedding-tour. 


( 
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S. E. was out, unfortunately, ete., ete. 
There is a dreadful amount of humbug 
always going on. Did I tell you the 
Chief is to give us a dog? It is quite a 
puppy yet, and only opened its eyes to- 
day. It has been moved out of the way 
of the ball, and C. pays it a visit every 
day, but I have not seen it yet.” 


“April 23. 

“At last the ball is over! I went by 
appointment yesterday to see the prepara- 
tions. The Chief, backed by his two 
secretaries, was surveying the rooms, ‘ chi- 
houque en main.’ He gave me his arm 
and showed me all the arrangements. The 
tent which had been put up for the ladies 
was really very pretty, with every imag- 
inable convenience and a row of little 
bouquets all round, which Brassier had 
pinned on himself and got a crick in his 
back in so doing. When we had looked 
at everything, we went to see the little 
dogs, who are charming, with very snub 
Finally 
he seated me on a sofa in his own bed- 
room (formerly C.’s), for he has opened 


noses and just able to squeak. 
















































the whole apartment. It is a most con- 
venient one for such occasions, as all the 
rooms open into each other, with a large 
central one, where the dancing is to be. 

‘For the ball I had on my wedding- 
dress cut low, which looked ‘ prichtig’ 
with its three flounces of lace. I had a very 
good man to dress my hair, who has been 
with Felix both in Paris and in London, 
and was quite rejoiced to handle roses 
from Nattier once more. I had on my 
diamond brooch and other ornaments, and 
C. said several times it was very neat; 
farther than that he never goes. We 
arrived a few minutes after the Duchesse, 
unluckily, owing to a difference in the 
clocks. Brassier, however, met us at the 
door and gave me my _ bouquet—pink 
camellias and heliotrope. It was very 
heavy, but smelt very sweet. Mme. Uebel 
had the same, and the Duchesse a beauti- 
ful one of white camellias and violets. 
Mme. Uebel arrived a few minutes after- 
wards, looking very nice, all in white ‘ en 
robe montante.’ It was distinctly under- 
stood that the Duchesse received, for 
which I was most thankful. When Prince 
Charles came I had all the honor and 
glory of receiving for Brassier, and I 
am quite content with that. I had a 
long talk with Rustem Bey, who is 
very clever and gentlemanly. He has a 
secretary, a bey also, who installed him- 
self on a sofa from the Very first moment 
of his arrival, and as far as I could see 
never spoke to any one, but sat on, on 
different sofas, looking as if a chibouk 
would have made him happier. 

“Finally, when I had talked with my 
little Comtesse D., who, by the way, has 
some splendid diamonds, with the Palla- 
cicini, whose lace and jewels were more 
wonderful than ever, exchanged a few 
words with others, bowed to more, 
waltzed with Mr. Uebel, and eaten a cer- 
tain amount of sandwiches, I began to 
feel very tired, and was charmed when 
C. informed me, about two, that the car- 
riage was there. We departed forthwith, 
‘Comment, 
Madame, vous permettez A ce tyran de 


despite of remonstrances. 


yous emmener comme cela?’ C. does, I 
believe, pass for a kind of Bluebeard in 
this respect. As the people here cannot 
understand that I should ever get tired 
of their delightful society, they throw 
all the blame upon him. He has, for- 
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tunately, a well-established reputation of 
‘sauvagerie. We sent to the legation 
this morning for letters as usual, and 
the answer was that the post had come, 
‘mais que 8. E. ne se leverait qu’Aa deux 
heures.’ Poor Excellenz! I wonder at 
what hour he went to bed. 

“T think Clemence will give you an 
odd account of what she saw. It seems 
that her services were much more re 
quired than I had any idea of, and 
that she and the other women were 
almost constantly employed. 

“All the Piedmontese dance amongst 
themselves, each lady with her admirer. 
You ean hardly exchange a word with a 
woman of any pretensions in society, at a 
ball or party. When vou meet them in th 
day, they all say, ‘ A ce soir, n’est-ce pas ? 
nous nous rencontrons chez ’—whoever 
the person is who happens to be receiving, 
but when you get there they haven’t time 
even to look at you, so busy are they mar 
shalling their court—ten to twelve men 
round a sofa sometimes, and so anxiously 
watching that no rival should lure away 
one of them from their allegiance or get 
together a greater number!” 


‘May 8 

“T went to-day to my Comtesse D., who 
receives on Sunday. She lives in one of 
the finest palaces here, and has a nice 
apartment rather high up. She has old 
furniture, and the drawing-room is very 
handsome, all the frames of the tall mir- 
rors, the woodwork of the chairs, ete., 
being silver instead of gilt. It is peculiar, 
but looks well. She was very nice, as 
usual, but when one pays visits on Sun- 
day, one constantly meets the same people, 
who are making the same round as one- 
self; here were again Souza and Rustem 
Bey with his secretary (the one who sat 
on a sofa all through Brassier’s ball, and 
who never says ‘nothing to nobody’). 
They went soon, and I hoped to have my 
friend to myself, but a very tall Pied- 
montese kept his ground, and was de- 
termined, as I perceived after a time, 
to outstay me. She talked in French to 
me, then in Piedmontese to him. in the 
way they have here. It was not in the 
least necessary, as he proved oceasion- 
ally that he could speak French _per- 
fectly. It was no use going on in this 
sort of way, so I came home, and was well 
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laughed at by C. when I related my ex- 
periences. It seems that the Comtesse D. 
and the tall Count are well known to be 
ereat friends, and must have wished me 
invwhere for spoiling their téte-a-téte. 
Somehow I don’t feel as if I should go 
there soon again!” 
‘May 10 

“This is the grand day of the Statuto, 
the celebration of the Constitution grant 
ed to the country by Carlo Alberto in 
i848. There were plenty of other con 
stitutions proclaimed in Italy at that 
me, but none of them have lasted, and 

is only in Piedmont that the engage 
ments then made have been loyally ob 
served and maintained and where the 
ye ople really enjoy the benefits of liberty. 
The poor Vaudois owe to the Statuto all 
the peace and independence the Vv enjoy, 
and came to Turin on one of these 
lebrations, six hundred strong, with 


their pastors at their head, to express 
their gratitude to the King. To begin 
with, I saw C. depart in uniform—a sight 
I always enjoy—and then went off myself 
with Benz to Mr. Saurin’s lodging on 
place’ Victor Emmanuel by 
the Po. There is a bridge over the Po at 
one end of it, and on the other side the 
Church of the Gran Madre di Dio, with 
a great flight of steps leading up to it. 
On these steps an altar is erected and 
mass is said. The great square was full 


the great 


of troops, all the baleonies hung with 
draperies and filled with ladies; by way 
of decorations there were immense baskets 
of lilac on pedestals placed about. All 
the corps diplomatique and the ministers 
were grouped on the long flight of steps 
leading up to the church. The sight was 
very fine, as the King on horseback, fol- 
lowed by a few aides-de-camp, came rid- 
ing down the square, all the bands strik- 
ing up the ‘ Marcia Reale’ and the troops 
presenting arms. He crossed the bridge 
slowly and stopped his horse at the foot 
of the steps before the church. Then 
mass began, and I should have liked 
to look on and enjoy the sight, which 
was splendid, despite of the want of 
sunshine, for the day was gray and dark, 
but Mrs. Erskine, who was with me, 
was in a hurry to go to the Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, where we were 
to see the review, and I did not like to 
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leave her. So I quitted with regret the 
beautiful baleony hung with red_ silk, 
which we had all to ourselves. By the 
time we got to the Ministére it had begun 
to rain, but there was an awning over 

















the baleonies, which were all hung with 
old tapestries, so that it did not matter 
much. The place Chateau is almost the 
only picturesque bit in all Turin. There 
is an old building in the middle, formerly 
a gateway of the town, afterwards the 
palace of Madame Royale, the Regent. 
It is much defaced, but still has towers, 
a moat full of bright-green shrubs, and 
a general air of antiquity about it. The 
picture-gallery, where I go and draw, is 
there, and the Senate sits there. It 
stands right in the middle of the square 
with its moat and bridge, and all round are 
the regular lines of handsome compara- 
tively modern buildings, the King’s Pal- 
ace, various ministéres, the Reggio, ete., 
with areades below. The King placed 
himself, with his back to the old Chateau, 
exactly opposite to us, while the troops 
marched past before him. He is not 


























ReaR VIEW OF 


better-looking than his 
Marmora 
side. Unfortunately _ it hard 
all the the passing, 
after which came deputations of all sorts. 
Meantime the the corps 
diplomatique came dropping in from the 
the Madre di Dio, some 
gorgeous with stars and embroidery, oth- 


but 
portraits. La 


handsome, 
was at his 
rained 
were 


time troops 


gentlemen of 
mass at Gran 
ers in plain clothes, having gone home 


the latest “9 
M. de Castro looked very mag- 


to change: amongst was C 
of course. 
nificent, and the Turk was so grand that 
lL was quite proud of shaking hands with 
him. Amongst the ladies, Mme. de 
Stackelberg shone preeminent, tall and 
handsome, with a kind of noble, imperious 
beauty. The Duchesse, kind and good- 
natured as usual, makes much 
Cavour was doing the honors very 


miably in a much-embroidered 


never 
show. 


coat. 


Ilis round, good-natured face and spec- 


tacles, as well as his short, stout figure, 
ilways seem to me slightly disappointing. 


It does not answer somehow to one’s idea 


PALAIS MADAME 


of a great Italian statesman. He always 
makes me most gracious bows, however, 
whenever I meet him in the street, which 
1 do frequently, as we do not live far 
from the Casa Cavour. M. de Stackel- 
berg was there; I like him very much 
since a long visit he paid to me. 

the 
honors at the ministére. 
the wonderful curtsies I 
ever saw, really going down into the floor 


Alfieri, 


She 


Cavour’s niece, Comtesse 
did the 
makes most 
and coming up again in a most surpris- 


ing manner.” 


“ May 11. 

“On returning from Cavour’s, we had 
some luncheon to strengthen us for the 
races, which were expected to last long 
past our dinner-hour. I put on the lilac 
muslin with the three flounces, which 
we bought in Paris, and my white China 
crape shawl. The rain had ceased after 
the review, and carriages were pouring 
in from all directions towards the Place 
d’Armes, where the races were to be. We 
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atrived in good time, got good places, 
and prepared to enjoy the sight, when 
the rain, which one would think had 
stopped on purpose to tempt people out, 
began to pour in torrents. The tent 
winder which we sat was soon wet through, 
and in some places collected the water and 
let it fall in regular streams upon the 
infortunates below. Alas for the beauti- 
ful new bonnets, the beauteous spring 
dresses! Umbrellas were put up in all 
directions, but tuey barely sufficed to pro- 
tect the bonnets; the crinolines the ladies 
here wear stretched far beyond their 
shelter. Two horses ran in the midst of 
it all, in the mud and pelting storm. 
Then there was a long interval. People 
were looking for their carriages, most 
of them in vain. Meanwhile we were 
wonderfully Iueky. As soon as he saw 
the rain did not give over, C. went, with- 
out much hope, to see if he could find the 
carriage. Benz was waiting, had it quite 
near, and we drove off, to the envy of 
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many, no doubt. In the evening we went 
to see the illuminations, which were very 
pretty despite the rain. There were 
things like great plants with huge bell- 
like red flowers, managed partly in col- 
ored glass, partly in gas, which were 
quite new to me. If they had all been 
lighted, they must have looked magnifi- 
cent, but many were kept for this eve- 
ning. To-day the sun is shining bril- 
liantly, there are more races, but too 
early for C. to take me, I suspect. 
We illuminated last night, as we were 
told it was proper and even prudent, as 
there have been cases known of win- 
dows being broken when not lighted up. 
We had fourteen grease-pots to each bal- 
eony. We have such lovely flowers—the 
cook, when he goes early to market, 
brings back tremendous bunches of lilies- 
of -the- valley for three or four sous. 
The room is almost too much perfumed 
by them. Then we have our window 
full of plants.” 


From Zone to Zone 
BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH WELLS 


PON the night 


a stillness erceps: 


The sleuthlike mists all stealthily 
Close in on wide untamed deeps, 
Imprisoning the sea. 


Through vaporous abysses gleam 
Mysterious worlds that faint and fall: 
The stars die silently, and all 

Is breathless as a dream. 


Then scaling heaven quite alone 
The souls of men beatified, 

Triumphant rise from zone to zone: 
*Tis long since they have died. 


’Tis long since they have died: Ah me! 
In their initiatory years 

Perchance they wandered wearily: 
The angels heard their tears. 


But now from heaven to heaven no cry: 
And none may call their passing, death: 
Yet while they pass—throngh all the sky 
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The hushed worlds hold their breath. 
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agile of moralists to append the quod 
erat demonstrandum to this record of 
the final solution of Susan Apthorpe’s 
emotional complexities. Twist the tale 
as one will, there is no point at which 
he can say: “Here was the great mis- 
take; here she had indubitable choice. 
Had she but turned in this direction the 
outcome would have been utterly differ- 
ent.” Chance, blind and cruel, played so 
large a rdle in the shaping of events; and 
temperament, as capricious, as uncontrol- 
lable, as chance, walked hand in hand 
with it. Even the mysteries among which 
the little drama came to its culmination 
were, perhaps, but Susan’s fancies grown 
all-victorious. 

Susan was twenty-two, and a normal 
young woman as young women go, when 
she met Hardaker. She was not a beauty, 
but she had charm—laughter, whimsy, 
wit of an uncertain, fine, feminine flavor, 
imagination. The impulsiveness of her 
youth was tempered with something of 
the poise of a woman of the world. Left 
an orphan, and not an heiress, before the 
end of her first decade, she had early 
learned something of the arts of con- 
cealment, of apparent subserviency, of 
simulated self-forgetfulness—arts whose 
practice is necessitated by a _ shifting 
residence among semi-indifferent rela- 
tives. Her tact, however, never degenera- 
ted into hypocrisy; she was, at bottom, too 
affectionate not to be willing to pay, in 
helpfulness and entertainment, for the 
haphazard care and shelter she received. 
3ut from the time when the child first 
perceived that the world had not been 
constructed for her—a fact which or- 
phaned children recognize many years be- 
fore their fellows—she had made a little 
world of her own, in which she ruled, a 
kind and lovely young princess. She 
emérged from it cheerfully enough at 
the call of the actual, and her guard- 
ians never had cause even to describe 


| l is difficult for even the most subtly 
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her as “dreamy,” so immediate was 


her return. 

Hardaker, at the time they met, was 
in the zenith of his social popularity, 
though he had not yet won complet 
recognition as an artist. He was, per- 
haps, forty; but he had earried into this 
beginning of middle age all the slim, 
strong grace of body which had made 
him the most picturesque wrestler of his 
day in college. His was the classic regu- 
larity of feature which Susan lacked. 
Only his mouth, less full, with less of 
that sensuous joyousness which we call 
pagan than the Greek type, laid a mod- 
ern impress upon his face. It was almost 
thin-lipped, aristocratic, its native aus- 
terity converted into something which in 
repose resembled cruelty, as is often the 
vay when a man of predominant intel- 
lect is deliberately a pleasure-seeker. 

No one of the group assembled at Ce- 
darholm, the Willis Apthorpe suburban 
place, expected Hardaker to be seriously 
interested in Susan, for whom the Willis 
Apthorpes were dutifully providing that 
season. When it became evident that the 
young woman held his attention for more 
than the evening or two for which the 
least fascinating of Susan’s sex might 
hope to hold it, Mrs. Willis conscien- 
tiously did her utmost for her husband’s 
cousin. She recalled to the girl the dis- 
crepancy in their ages, warned her that 
Hardaker was not of the marrying type, 
and related enough of the story of his 
successes with women to indicate that 
these were matters of notoriety rather 
than of fair renown. Susan received the 
information with the right degree of 
worldly, familiar indifference, tempered 
with a little youthful disgust. 

“T don’t think we need worry, Willis,” 
said Mrs. Willis that night. “ Susan has 
a good deal of the coquette in her make- 
up. I doubt if she’ll ever be very hard 
hit. And I think I succeeded in making 
her see that he will be a drab, uninter- 
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esting person of fifty when she is in the 
very flower of her young matronhood. 
If onee you can make a girl connect a 
man with gruel and porous plasters, she’s 
safe enough.” 

While the astute Mrs. Willis reasoned 
thus, Susan lay in the darkness, her soft 
mouth pressed against her forearm on 
the pillow. He had kissed it when she 
ad extended her hand for a friendly 
geood-night. His kiss against her cool, 
firm flesh was not warmer than that of 
her own lips earessing what his touch 
had made so rapturously dear. 

She knew, even while she summoned 
before her closed eyes the look which had 
burned in his, that her cousin’s wife had 
told her the truth about Hardaker. But 
for the hour she elected to forget it, to 
live in her own familiar kingdom of 
make-believe. In the morning she would 
issue into the real world and conduct 
herself as was seemly. To-night she 
would dream a splendid, thrilling dream. 

For once she found it difficult to sep- 
arate her two realms. Into her jealously 
cherished blindness of the night the bit- 
ter truth would flash its illuminations— 
he was a man who only played at love; 
into the daytime clearness of her percep- 
tions some golden memory of her dream 
would drift, filling her laughing eyes 
with sudden warmth and_ tenderness, 
breaking the cool smile upon her lips 
into the sigh of happy reverie. Hardaker, 
not in the seeret of her moods, was puz- 
zled, piqued, fascinated, almost to the un- 
doing of his plans. In a month, half 
their acquaintances began to wonder if 
he was, by a miracle, in earnest. When, 
at the end of the second month, he de- 
parted abruptly for Europe, there were as 
many willing to award her the palm for 
consummate coquetry as to add her name 
to the monotonous list of his victims. 
Only she knew that he had gone without 
asking her to marry him, and only he 
knew that he had gone lest he most im- 
prudently might. In his creed, an artist’s 
only exeuse for marriage was the increase 
of his leisure or opportunity for work. 

During her deliberate yielding to the 
intoxication of her dream, Susan had 
nursed the delusion that she discounted 
the pain of awakening by anticipating 
it. She found, however, that the real 
pangs were aot so easily evaded. When 
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he had gone, she longed for him as in- 
tensely as if she had expected, like the 
village maiden of familiar tragedy, to 
keep him forever; she missed his protesta- 
tions of love—protestations made in a 
myriad ways—as if she had received 
them with full belief. It seemed to her 
that her hand was parched for the touch 
of his, that her eyes ached physically for 
the sight of his. 

In her outward manner of life there 
was no change. She continued to oe- 
cupy herself in a manner befitting a 
semidependent young woman of many 
social gifts but no remunerative talents. 
She fitted herself with graceful adapta- 
bility into several households, being in 
turn the glittering lure or the effective 
background for her hostess—here an ex- 
cellent listener, there a humorous talker; 
here a skilful maker-over of old garments, 
there a sufficiently grateful recipient of 
new ones. Once, in the early period of 
her desolation, she had tried to make a 
useful career for herself and had dabbled 
in philanthropy after the fashion of the 
broken-hearted of her sex. But Susan’s 
genius was not of the helping-hand va- 
riety. She soon withdrew from pursuits 
alien to her temperament and returned 
to her own sphere as an adornment of 
society and a subjugator of man. 

In the latter profession she had the 
wonderful suecess that attends a native 
fitness for an undertaking. She liked— 
she could not help liking—the task of 
charming. Her inner conviction that she 
herself was proof against hurt lent, per- 
haps, an added zest to the sport. She ad- 
vanced gayly, radiantly, to the duel when 
she saw an opponent worthy her skill; 
the sword-play, the passes, the poses, the 
fire from striking steel, delighted her. 
She felt that she wore an invisible ar- 
mor, and sometimes the knowledge of her 
impregnability made her kind to her fel- 
low fencer and sometimes it filled her 
with a brilliant recklessness of execution. 

But whether she was making an abor- 
tive, pathetic attempt to be of use in the 
world, or whether she was visiting rela- 
tives in the country or relatives in town, 
or whether she was perverting her ar- 
dor, her wit, her sentiment, to the tinsel 
uses of flirtation—whatever her outward 
life, her outward activities, innerly she 
thought of herself as James Hardaker’s 
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creature. She acknowledged it to herself 
with a sort of fierce pride in her abase- 
ment. She fostered the feeling. It made 
for her the secret life she had always had 
since her childhood. 

The mere sight of his name in the 
papers always stopped her heart for the 
fraction of a second. Each success of 
his which the paragraphs recounted—and 
in these years the steps of his approach 
to his preeminent greatness were mag- 
nificent strides which all might mark— 
started it beating again with the heavy 
stroke of pride. She admitted his weak- 
nesses, his cruelties, and brushed them 
aside. Thank Heaven, she said to her- 
self, she had wasted her love upon a 
man, a great man, a power! False, in- 
constant, pleasure-seeking, was he? Ah, 
but he was great! Some women poured 
their love, their life’s devotion, at the 
feet of poor, inefficient creatures whose 
moral weakness was redeemed by no 
strength of intellect, no beauty of artistic 
achievement. Thank Heaven, she had 
not been so base, so senseless, a groveller 
as these! 

So six years had passed, and gradually 
the savor of her meaningless triumphs 
was growing stale against her palate. 
She was tormented by a sudden doubt of 
the nicety of her amusement of all these 
years; she consoled herself with the re- 
flection that vulgarity of manner was uni- 
versally conceded to be impossible to an 
Apthorpe; but was it possible to give dig- 
nity to a pursuit so innately trivial and 
vulgar as flirtation? Moreover, she was 
no longer able to pass at will into a 
world dominated by Hardaker. One day, 
when the trance eluded and defied her, 
a quick fear made her pale—a fear that 
she was not essentially different from 
the other women of her generation—no 
more fervent in loving, no more blindly 
loyal. It sickened her. She had had her 
vanity through the long time of her sep- 
aration from Hardaker, a deeper vanity 
than the critics of her flirtations could 
have understood. It had been to believe 
herself a woman the intensity and con- 
stancy of whose love were boundless, a 
woman capable of an epic sentiment 
which only the accident of time and caste 
denied an epic expression. 

The disdain for her amusements, the 
doubt of the endurance of her love for 





Hardaker, coincided with the appearanc: 

of young Willitson upon her horizon 

She saw him first one afternoon at th: 

country club, a big, broad-shouldered, 
boyish figure. He stood before the fir 

place and he was quoting some one to th. 

effect that the capacity for a great pas- 
sion is as rare as the capacity to compose 
a great opera. He had had the cold color 
that an autumn walk brings, she remem 

bered, and she had liked his laugh as hx 

had overthrown some sentimentalist wit] 

his bit of philosophy. She herself had 
thrilled with the consciousness of her se- 
cret genius. She had glanced up toward 
the speaker and had felt the blood mount 
girlishly to her face beneath the unex 

pected searching of his gray eyes. It was 
as though, in an idle conversation con- 
cerning poets, some one had divined a hid- 
den gift of song. And yet, it was after 
that talk that she began to torment her 
self with the fear that her great song was 
merely doggerel, after all. She closed 
her eyes and summoned Hardaker’s face 
She struggled to wrest from unwilling 
memory the blueness of his eyes; but 
blue was a mere word in her mind, not 
a color, not a living light, as of old. She 
recalled words—they left her unthrilled. 
She reminded herself of twilights—sun- 
sets, scenes set for romance, with Hard- 
aker close to her, his hand touching hers, 
his face, beautiful and eager, bending 
toward her. But the scenes vanished 
before their message reached her heart. 
She was left in the darkness with the 
memory of young Willitson’s divining 
scrutiny of her. 

That young Willitson had soon at- 
tached himself rather conspicuously to 
Susan’s train was a matter commented 
upon by her relatives with the cheerful 
frankness common to families. Some of 
them averred that he was a boy, little 
likely to stir a real ardor in a woman who 
had so long played with fire. Some said 
that it would be a shame if she trifled 
with him after her custom, despoiling 
him of the morning freshness of his emo- 
tions merely to feed an insatiable vanity. 
Willis Apthorpe expounded a more hope- 
ful theory to his wife. 

“Did you ever notice Willitson’s jaw?” 
he asked. “ That fresh color of his blinds 
one to the cut of his face, rather. But 
you look at him the next time you see 
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him. If he wants Susan, he'll get her. 
l’l' wager you three to one that in five 
vears you'll see her and a pair of young 
ones driving meekly down to the station 
te. meet him when he comes out from the 
eitv in the afternoon. She'll quote his 
savings and warm his slippers and hum- 
bly wait for him to finish the newspaper 
before interrupting him—provided he 
vants it. You mark my words.” 

“T’m sure I hope so,” sighed Mrs. 
Willis. “But you know, dear, Susan has 
never seemed quite the same to me since 
the Hardaker affair.” 

“Hardaker? Nonsense!” Willis was 
emphatic rather than argumentative. 

“But really—” 

“But really,” interrupted her husband 
conelusively, “the whole trouble with 
Susan is that she hasn’t met men. Now 
young Willitson’s a man though he’s only 
a boy. He’s going to love like a man 
and win his woman like a man, and 
marry and go out and do a man’s 
work in the world. He isn’t going to sit 
around turning phrases about his emo- 
tions. And that’s the kind of man Susan 
needs and wants and is waiting for— 
you'll see.” 

“I’m sure I hope so,” his wife sighed 
again, some presentiment upon her that 
so sane and fair a destiny was not for 
her cousin, despite that cousin’s compel- 
ling and appealing charm. 

Meantime young Willitson made it evi- 
dent to all observers that he held Susan 
in extravagant admiration. He laughed 
at her witticisms, watched her changeful 
face by the evening together, condoned 
her ignorance of practical affairs—Willit- 
son himself was rather phenomenal in ob- 
jective knowledge,—humored her caprices 
after the indulgent manner of the strong, 
not the ingratiating manner of the weak. 

“He’s too nice to be spoiled,” Susan 
told herself as she did up her hair one 
evening, after she had been off for a 
splendid, swinging, stinging walk with 
him through the wind and the driving 
mist. She was trying to explain to her- 
self why she had held her hand from 
flirtation with him. MHer face looked 
back at her out of the mirror, glowing, 
smiling, young-eyed—such a face as she 
had not seen there for years. “ Much 
too nice,” she said again, more emphat- 
ically, “and very, very much too young.” 
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She sighed. Had she of- 
fered up her youth on the altar of an 
unreality? How old was the boy—two, 
three years younger than she was? He 
might as well be a decade younger, she 
felt; he might as well be in the nursery! 
Ten years and she would be faded, with- 
ered, burned out, not to be thrilled even 
by the thought of the great, secret ro- 
mance of her youth; ten years and he, 
the boy, would still be in the vigor and 
glory of life. A chill went creeping up 
to her heart. Out of the mirror, which 
had so often framed her memory of 
Hardaker’s face, Willitson’s eyes seemed 
to look forth at her, laughing, command- 
ing her to put away recollections apd an- 
ticipations, commanding her to— 

“Tt couldn’t be, it couldn’t be,” she 
told herself vehemently. “If that other 
was not real and eternal, then nothing 
can be real and eternal on God’s earth— 
or I am not the kind that may feel real 
things. I will not be that other kind. 
I will keep my love, I will keep it.” 

She walked down-stairs to find young 
Willitson in his favorite attitude before 
the hall fire. He was talking politics 
with Willis, but he broke off to watch 
her as she came down. She passed him 
coldly, listened with a careful indiffer- 
ence as he explained how Mrs. Apthorpe, 
meeting him at the gate, had been so jolly 
as to ask him to come back to dinner 
just as he was. 


Too young! 


“Very nice, I’m sure,” said Susan, 
rudely. He looked surprised, and almost 
hurt for half a second. The ruddy color 
faded a little from his face, and sud- 
denly the firmness of his jaw became 
his most prominent facial characteristic. 
His gray eyes studied her. Then with a 
slight gesture of accepting her manner, 
he sauntered across the drawing-room to 
Mrs. Apthorpe. Susan felt chidden and 
ashamed. Like a child who is conscious 
of having misbehaved, she exerted herself 
at dinner to efface the impression of her 
wilfulness. But Willitson did not lose the 
air of a man who merely defers explana- 
tion and punishment to a fitting season. 

When he was about to leave the house, 
it came. 

“You promised to go with me to see 
those pictures of Lwein’s,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Susan, docilely. “ Is 
his exhibition on yet?” 
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“Tt opens to-morrow. Can you go 
then ?” 

Susan smiled and said that she could, 
without even the pretence of consulting 
a mental engagement-book. 

“Won’t you come in early and go to 
luncheon with me?” 

“That will be delightful,” said Susan. 

“T’m not so sure you'll think so after- 
wards,” he announced. “ Very well, then. 
I'll meet the train that gets in a few 
minutes before one—the twelve-seven, 
isn’t it?” 

Susan’s “ yes” was unsteady. She was 
not going to be able to dominate the 
situation, to keep this downright person 
from downright utterance and demand 

that she felt. But was she going to 
be able even to control herself, to hold 
fast to her dream before the vigorous, 
splendid sunshine he would let into her 
heart? The premonition of vanquish- 
ment shook her. 

It was not a joy to her to find herself 
again on the verge of love. It discredited 
her past, it mocked her, it disgraced her 
in her own eyes. A good wife could 
searcely feel more shame at the stirring 
of a vagrant emotion than Susan at the 
approach of a fresh passion in herself. 
Her long infatuation for Hardaker was, 
in. her mind, redeemed from folly, en- 
nobled, set among heroic sentiments, by 
its endurance, its subsistence upon pure 
imagination. That had been the badge 
of its sincerity, had marked it no spuri- 
ous metal. That another emotion should 
have power to crowd it from her heart 
debased it and derided her. 

She was not a religious woman, but that 
night she found herself upon her knees, 
her arms flung across her bed, her face 
hidden. She formulated no prayer, but 
all her being besought that her heart 
might be faithful to its fruitless dream. 

As though in answer to her, her broken 
sleep held dreams of Hardaker, smiling, 
tender, triumphant. She awoke, strength- 
ened against the boy. To be sure, she 
counted the hours until they were to 
meet, but she told herself that her im- 
patience was the burning desire to say 
what must be said, to end the situation, 
to strangle the new feeling that strug- 
gled for life in her heart, while it was 
still quiescent. 

The train loitered and lagged. She 
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grew almost feverish. She trembled, and 
hated herself that she could not tell 
whether it was an old recollection o! 
Hardaker or the memory of Willitson’s 
good-night that thrilled her. She wa 
suddenly afraid to meet the boy’s eyes 


= 
again. Why had she said that she would ‘i: 
come, would see him? EY 
And here the malignant fairy that ha 2 

’ 


not been invited to Susan’s christenin: 
took part in her destiny, or some pow 

as wantonly cruel. To quiet her nerves 
she leaned over and took from an empty) 
chair opposite hers a morning paper 
flung there by some one leaving the train. 
Her eyes idly roamed up and down the 
columns. She was unconscious of a word, 
until there stood out clearly, as though 
in some raised and curious type for the 
blind, a paragraph cabled from Florence. 
“American Sculptor Marries Heiress,” 
it read. The day before, in the Italian 
city, James Hardaker had taken to wife 
the only daughter of an ex-ambassador 
whose chief fitness for his office had been 
the possession of a fortune larger than 
those of the monarchs to whose courts 
he had been accredited. 

Jealousy, that outlives love and simu- 
lates passion, that stirs the slight embers 
of a trivial emotion to a sudden final 
burst of flame, sprang up in Susan. 
Often as she had prepared herself for the 
announcement of Hardaker’s marriage, 
the reality found her totally unready. It 5 
was as though some new substance had 
been thrown among the inchoate uncer- 
tainties of her heart and had crystallized 
them. She burned with misery and 
jealousy. Therefore she loved Hardaker. 
Therefore she had no feeling at all for 
Willitson. So, if she had been capable 
of defining herself, she would have de- 
scribed her emotions. 

As she met Willitson in the station, the 
unnatural, hard brilliance of her eyes, so 
unlike their customary liquid radiance, 
the harsh red line of her mouth, the furi- 
ous rose that burned upon her creamy 
skin—all these gave him a minute’s un- 
easiness. But he refused to listen to 
their warning; he had determined that 
day to settle for all time the question of 
his relation to Susan. Last night he had 
been deliriously sure that the settlement 
would be what he desired. To-day he 
would not let the doubt born of her 
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strange, abrupt manner, her tense, ex- 
cited face, deter him. 

They were not far advanced at the pre- 
tence of luncheon when he spoke. 

“ You know what I want to say to you, 
don’t you?” 

The thought of hurting him was not 
distasteful to Susan in the mood in 
which she was, though usually she was 
all exquisite, illogical, feminine tender- 
ness for the pain that she could see. 

“T suppose I do,” she answered curtly. 
He studied her with an air of grave sur- 
prise for a moment. 

“Your manner when you came down 
to dinner last night,” he began, “ was so 
unlike your manner when you came home 
from our walk, and your manner at din- 
ner so unlike either, that I was puzzled. 
I am not a subtle person like some of 
your friends.” He half smiled. “I don’t 
eare for riddles. I don’t want to waste 
time wondering where I stand with 
you, and guessing what you mean by 
this gesture and what by that smile, and 
whether I have offended you or not. I 
want to know—to know—how you feel 
about me.” 

She was regarding him with hard eyes 
and a satiric pressure of the lips. His 
gaze did not falter beneath the irony of 
her glance. 

“Of course,” he went on, “this is not 
a fitting time or place for this conversa- 
tion. 3ut you see you never treated me 
capriciously or coquettishly until last 
night, and my one idea was to have the 
thing cleared up at the earliest possible 
second. Susan—I’m pretty madly in love 
with you. I want your love, I want you, 
more than I have ever wanted anything 
in the world. Have I any chance at all?” 

He bent forward slightly, his face pale, 
his eyes shining with suspense. The 
waiter, hovering near with a chafing-dish 
upon a tray, discerningly withdrew a 
few feet. 

It seemed to Susan that it would re- 
lieve the intolerable, throbbing agony of 
her own pain if she could wound as deep- 
ly. Still satirie and hard, she looked 
at him. 

“You have not the least chance in the 
world,” she replied, with a soft, concise 
brutality. He drew a sharp breath, set- 
tled back in his chair and nodded toward 
the bearer of the chafing-dish. That 
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functionary, regulating an alcohol flame, 
removing a cover, disclosing the bubbling 
contents of the pan as though he revealed 
the riches of a jewel-case, making passes 
across the table with plate and fork, 
mercifully hid the two from each other 
for a few seconds. When he had once 
more withdrawn, Susan stole a_half- 
frightened glance at Willitson. Her eru- 
elty had spent itself, after the feminine 
fashion, in one blow. 

“T—I am very sorry,” she whispered. 

“You are not at all to blame,” he 
told her courteously. “You must not 
reproach yourself in the least.” The 
formality of his manner was not to 
her liking. 

“You do not understand,” she said. 

“T am afraid I understand quite clear- 
ly all that concerns me.—Shall we have 
a French dressing with the alligator- 
pears or a—” 

“T don’t care what we have with our 
pears or whether we have pears, or any- 
thing,” cried Susan, tempestuous, despite 
the softness of her voice. “You are 
angry. You think I did this for—my 
vanity’s sake. Oh yes, you do!”’—as 
he made a slight gesture of dissent. 
“You despise me for a coquette. Every 
one does—” 

“T love you,” he interrupted her. “TI 
wanted you for my wife. If you had 
eared for me you would not have co- 
quetted any more. But you have said 
you don’t, and, if you’ll forgive my selfish 
eoncern for my own feelings, it’s damna- 
bly painful for me to talk about it just 
now. You know I told you I wasn’t an 
amateur psychologist.” 

But Susan did not want to drop the 
subject. The relentless egotism of grief, 
the passion for speech, for outpouring of 
soul, were upon her. 

“You are angry with me,” she per- 
sisted. “Ah, don’t be. Pity me. Can’t 
you see I’m wretched? Can’t you see I’m 
tortured, crucified? Don’t I know all 
about love and pain ?” 

Her voice broke in self-pity. Willit- 
son leaned forward, forgetting himself. 

“You poor girl, you poor child!” 

“Don’t be too sorry for me,” she said 
in her turn. “I ought to be used to it. 
It’s six—it’s nearly seven years now.” 

“Ts he blind or an ass?” 

“THe’s married.” 
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In the silence that fell upon them the 
waiter removed plates, brought cups. 
Willitson looked long and searchingly at 
her. The innocent melancholy of her ex- 
pression—a sort of confession of igno- 
rance—banished whatever ugly thought 
had sprung to life at her last words. 
Resolution gathered in his eyes. 

“ Listen,” he said. His hand fell upon 
hers, nervously tearing at a leaf upon 
the table. “Listen. You’re awfully 
young, after all. You’re romantic—silly, 
dear heart, like a sixteen-year-old about a 
matinée hero. No, you mustn’t be angry 
with me yet. You must listen. You’ve 
been fostering something unreal, playing, 
pretending. Let me teach you the truth. 
Give me a chance. Why, hang it all, 
I’m not a fool. You could care for me 
—IlI’ve seen it. Dear love, your eyes— 
either you’ve deliberately let them lie to 
me or you have cared—a little. Only 
last night—” 

But the message from Florence had 
blotted out last night for Susan. 

“T may have thought at one time that 
I could forget him and care for you,” 
she said. “ But I do not wish to. I did 
not wish to. Real or unreal, it’s all there 
is in the world for me. I'd rather re- 
member his hand-clasp than—than feel 
your kiss,” she cried recklessly. “The 
memory of him, once in a year, is dearer 
company for me than you, all of you, 
love and sympathy and talk and laugh, 
every day. I’d rather be the woman who 
loves him hopelessly, never seeing him, 
forgotten by him, than the _ best-loved 
wife in all the world.” 

“That is all romantic nonsense, Su- 
san,” replied Willitson. “To cherish pas- 
sionately what can have no fruition is 
morbid, hysterical, false. I'll make you 
see that some day.” 

“Romantic, morbid, hysterical, what- 
ever it is, it is my life,” she asseverated. 

“But it shall not be your life, Susan. 
Listen tome. You shall love me yet. I will 
make it the one object of existence to 
make you forget this—this moonshine. 
And I'll succeed.” 

“You never will. I shall not see you, 
hear from you, hold any communication 
with you, if you will not respect my feel- 
ing. Oh, you do not realize it.” 

“T realize it better than you do. I am 
a man. And I mean to win you. I 
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wouldn’t fight you, dearest, if I had an 
real rival, any man who could offer yo 
love and happiness. But as it is—you’) 
see. Oh, you sha’n’t be able to evade me.’ 
He laughed. “If you refuse to see n 
I’ll haunt you with my astral body; I’ 
impress myself upon the light and you’ 
never see any one else but me! If yo 
won’t hear me I’ll make the winds m 
messengers. I’m talking like a drunk: 
fool, am I not? But it only means that 
I’m not going to give you up to an ill 
sion—that I’m never going to give yo 
up. Do you hear me, Susan—I’m g 
ing to win you, for your happiness and 
my own!” 

The boyish rhapsody and daring r 
stored Susan somewhat to herself. Sh 
smiled faintly. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you are very young.” 

“So I have all. the more years to per- 
suade you to be happy and all the more 
years to love you in,” he answered, smil- 
ing a little also. 

They went out into the gusty bright- 
ness of the March day. The violence of 
Susan’s mood had passed, but it had left 
her tired. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” she said, “ we'll 
skip the pictures. [m—I’m tired. I'll 
go home at once.” 

“But I do mind—most dreadfully.” 

“ Nevertheless, I must go home. Get 
me a cab, if you will, and send me to 
the station. I—I think I’m too old 
for scenes.” 

“T want you to forget the scene,” he 
rejoined earnestly. “I want you to come 
and see pictures with me in just a com- 
monplace, every-day fashion. And I 
won’t even tell you”—his eyes were 
mirthful and daring—* how we'll go jog- 
trotting to picture shows together all 
our life!” 

She frowned and shook her head in 
quick impatience. “ Let me go with you 
to the station, at any rate,” he begged. 

“No. I want to be alone.” 

“ Ah, but remember how I’m not going 
to let you escape me in that way,” he 
laughed. “ At least to-night I may—” 

“No, no, not to-night,” she cried nerv- 
ously, forestalling his request. 

“But I may call you up on the tele- 
phone and learn that you have recovered 
from the—scene?” He could not have 
explained his own buoyancy; but hope— 
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rtainty- flooded his heart as he looked 
her. The conquering mood of the 
echt before was again upon him. He 

the earriage door upon her, and be 
re he turned to give directions to the 
ver. he leaned in through its low- 
d window. 

“ Remember,” he whispered, “ I am go- 

to win out. And you will be as glad 

Say 

Before anything more articulate than 

blush could answer his confident pre 

tion. the carriage began to move, and 
he looked out to see him standing, bare- 
eaded, young, triumphant, in the bright 
light. And that vision of him remained 
vith her all the afternoon, contending 
with the older one and—though she 
vould not yet admit it—overthrowing it. 

Late in the day she found herself in 
the library on the second floor of her 
cousin’s house. The windows command- 
ed a sweep of the high, sloping lawn, the 
bare trees, the broad road outside the 
grounds, and the ice-cluttered river be 
yond. Susan told herself that she was 
there to see the brief crimson fires die 
down behind the farther shore. But she 
new in her heart that it was to watch 
for a swinging figure that sometimes 
strode up from the station in the twi- 
light. Willitson had for home, besides 
his club in town, his sister’s house be- 
yond the Willis Apthorpe place. He 
would go there to-night, Susan argued; 
or could he have meant to telephone from 
the city? Ah, there he came through the 
enfolding dusk! No, it was Willis, turning 
in at his own drive. How ridiculous a 
blunder—to mistake Willis’s middle-aged 
strength of outline for the swinging, 
youthful leanness of the boy! Then she 
remembered his boast—his promise—his 
threat—that she should come to see him 
in every vision her eyes beheld. She 
laughed in a flurry of shame and glad- 
ness that already his words began to 
be true. 

Nervously, expectantly, she oceupied 
herself after dinner. She paced the 
rooms aimlessly, she played snatches of 
melody. She had been hurt, she had fed 
her heart upon folly, she had nourished 
herself upon mists—and now, what balm, 
what tenderness, were to be hers! She 
looked at her cousins. There had been 
no guests, the younger children were 
Vou. CXV.—No. 686.—37 
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asleep in the nursery, the older ones busy 
n the schoolroom with their books. 
Willis read in middle-aged comfort and 
Caroline pricked at a piece of fine linen 
with a_ needle. It was very sweet. 
Warmth and peace and the security of 
wedded love—how beautiful and blessed 
they were! Her fingers made a sudden 
diseord at the plano. Did she mean, 
then, without a further struggle, to yield 
to the domination of this new love, to 
vield to this new lover? 

The telephone on Willis’s desk in the 
library rang sharply. She turned, half 
starting to her feet. But Willis moved 
toward the instrument. She waited, un- 
sure, trembling, to be summoned to it. 
Their talk would be, of course, non- 
committal, but 

“My God! what are you saying, Baird ? 
It can’t be true.” That was what Willis 
was shouting in a high, hoarse voice. 
Lena Baird was Arthur Willitson’s sis- 
ter. From head to foot Susan was in- 
stantly cold, stiff, tense. 

“Yes, yes. Of course. I'll come at 
once.” 

Caroline had stopped her embroidery 
and was staring at her husband, aghast 
at the horror and hurry of his tones. 
Susan was still sitting, perfectly motion- 
less, at the piano. 

“God! this is awful,” shuddered Wil- 
lis, stumbling up from the desk and 
crossing the room. “ There’s been an 
explosion. Baird has heard that young 
Willitson—the hospital telephoned. It 
seems Arthur had some memoranda with 
Baird’s address 

“For Heaven’s sake, Willis!” Caroline 
was strident with fear and impatience. 
“Tell it straight. What is it?” 

“Young Willitson’s dead—killed in an 
explosion on Duane Street this afternoon. 
The hospital authorities have telephoned 
to Baird. He wants me to go in town 
with him. Identification 

Then he became aware of Susan, tall 
and ghastly white, by his side. 

“T do not believe a single word of it,” 
she said woodenly, and, with that expres- 
sion of unbelief upon her lips, fell for- 
ward into Willis’s arms in a dead faint. 


The steep slope to the river was gar- 
landed with the pale green and rosy white 
of the later spring-time when Susan 
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looked forth again at evenfall. She was 
stretched in a long chair, a rug across 
her knees, her hands folded weakly in her 
lap. For weeks she had been lying in 
bed—not sick with tangible disease, not 
suffering keen pangs, but inert, indiffer- 
ent, deadened to feeling. 

finally the spell broke. The doctor 
said that Miss Apthorpe had happily es- 
caped with a brief attack of nervous 
prostration, and that now, with due care, 
with a cautious avoidance of excitements, 
with gentle stimulations of interest, with 
electricity and massage and tonics, her 
vigorous constitution would finally reas- 
sert itself. Then he went away and wrote a 
convineing paper upon the penalties ex- 
acted by nature from society women for 
gambling and automobile racing. 

And Susan lay at the library window, 
looking idly down the billowy, blossom- 
ing slope to the broad road, where now 
and then the flash of varnish or the 
gleam of metal proclaimed the passing of 
equipages. Faintly she enjoyed the ten- 
der colors of the hillside. She still dwelt 
in the nebulous region where pain and 
joy are no more real than those are real 
men and women who pass and repass in 
a mirror at the end of a great hall. 

The west grew softly, celestially bright 
with pink and primrose and lilac. The 
carriages rolled closer. Dark figures of 
pedestrians strode by the low wall at the 
foot of the hill. The frequent trains were 
bringing the men home from the city. 

Along the road came some one swing- 
ingly. He seemed straight and tall and 
lithe. Something caught roughly at Su- 
san’s heart. A hand snatched at the veil 
which had enwrapped her. She leaned 
forward, her lips parted, her eves starry, 
her whole face transfigured. The man 
paused at the gate, turned in, resolved 
himself to Willis’s stalwart proportions. 
She gave a great ery and threw herself 
backward in her chair. There was no 
longer any shield of misty forgetfulness 
between her and the agony of realization. 

So she came quite back to life and its 
cruelty of leneliness. She never even 
said to herself that she had loved Arthur 
Willitson, and that in the loss of him, the 
loss of life with him, she had tasted what 
was for her the supreme bitterness. She 
was done with telling herself what her 
emotions were, done with cherishing 





them, with defying them, with all form 
of playing with them. 

Yet, unsought by her—beyond, index 
any human power of seeking—the visio 
ary life she had always maintained bega 
to reassert itself. Dreams such as s| 
had tried to compel in the old days cam 
to her now unbidden. At first it was on! 
in the twilights, under the shadow of 
tree or under the flickering of a street 
lamp, that some familiar trick of shoul] 
der or of stride, some turn of the ne 
or free motion of the arm, would mak 
her heart stand still for the space of 
quivering eyelash and then bound mad] 
on. By and by the hallucination, that 
was no hallucination, grew more fre 
quent. Arthur was dead, dead in th 
great glory of life, dead—ah, the misery 
of it! 
such a little, trivial wish one sunny 
blustery day—she knew it. That knowl 
edge was the core of existence to he r 
Yet, constantly, men walked with his 
tread, bent their heads as he had don 
sprang, ran—simulated all his vigorous, 
supple motions. Never the man close b 


because she had not granted 


side her, never the one who brushed her 
skirts on the sidewalk, but always the 
one just turning the far corner, just 
alighting from the next carriage, the 
next ear, just closing the door of his 
house behind him. And her eyes, charged 
with lasting sorrow, came at last to be 
always longingly fixed on the distances. 

Nor was that all. The first time she 
had answered the telephone after her re 
covery from her illness -repressing a 
shudder as she lifted the receiver from 
the hook—that day the “hello” which 
had greeted her had been familiar, buoy 
ant, young—the very tones that had 
prophesied to her joy and the fulfilment 
of destiny. Her answer had been a whis- 
per. And then a commonplace voice had 
pronounced a commonplace message and 
her fluttering heart had dropped, a piece 
of lead in her breast. 

The next time she had been called to 
the telephone, she went with tremulous 
expectancy. If only she might have her 
half-second of delusion that was no de- 
lusion! She gave the signal in a low, 
eager voice, and her blood, for an instant 
still in her veins, leaped at the answer. 
Again the “ hello” was Willitson’s own— 
ringing, assured, alive, alive, alive! And 
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the word shattered into a 


thousand bits the sought-for joy, never- 


though next 


immeasurable heart-beat, 


theless, Tor one 
Arthur’s very tones had broken against 
ner ears 

So it went on. He appeared to her 


no glimmering wraith at twilight, no 


chilling the pearly 
the the half-glimpsed 


race and strength of other men, in half 


presence in grayness 


dawn, but in 


ird calls from the distance, i 


a pass- 
ng laugh, in a boatman’s voice upon the 


er at sunset. None knew of her obses 


None guessed what her far-gazing 
for listened, 


vith an ethereal light of hope upon her 


sought or what she 


Tace. They said that she seemed like a 
oman living in a dream, but they did 


t guess how truly they spoke. 


The days had slid into weeks and the 
veeks into months, until a year was near- 


Willis 


home across the snowy lawn from some 


past. and Caroline, coming 


neighborly gathering one night, were 


talking of their cousin with that deepe rs 


more protective tenderness they had felt 
xr her since her retirement from the 
vorld. They were asking themselves hov 


he might be again brought to the life of 


every day; they were talking of the won 
der of her smile, asking themselves what 
] 

hope shone through her transparent beau- 
lamp. 


a light through a fragile 


unlocked the door and 


tv like 


q They stepped 


into the soft warmth and luxury of the 
hall. The tall clock by the stairway 
chimed some late hour. Then the tel 


phone-bell in the library rang loudly, de- 
They heard the gentle trail 
ing of Susan’s dress to the desk. Then 
quick, 


> mandingly. 


they caught each other’s hands in 
a? instinctive affright. 

For the trembling melody of her greet- 
ing had been followed by a full-throated 
“Arthur, Arthur!” 
“Yes, ves. I 


ery of rapture, she 
called; and then: 
, lll come.” 

As swiftly as a moonbeam glides into 
had into the hall, in 
front of her cousins. She did not speak 
to them; her shining eyes took no note of 
them. She the i 
lently, so swiftly, that she seemed rather 


know; 


a room she come 


unfastened door so si- 
to pass through it than to unlock it. 
ask Central. 


Willis, 


“See who was calling up 


Vl follow whispered 


Susan,” 
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bounding to the door. He was 


out upon 
the broad, stone steps in instant, but 
already the slight figure before him was 


speeding half-way down the white lawn. 
lle ran, he called, but she 


of having heard. 


mac ho s 


On she sped, > ida niw 
fiinging her arms wide in a gesture of 


most loving welcome, of most glad sur 
render, as she neared the wall. 

He came rushing back, alone, white 
faced, in a few minutes. 

‘I must have he Ip.” he said She 
she fell—or—fainted—at the vall I 
It’s over, dearest. Who was it tel 


phon d q” 
“ Central 


her grieved, horrified eyes 


said,” whispered Carolin 


upon her hus 
“ Central 
ealled 


unvary ing 


had 


band’s, her voice 


says that our house not been 
this evening?” 
‘ But,” protested Willis, while the 


ants began to gather in response to his 


sery 


ring, “but we heard.” 


‘ Yes,” 


Central so. 


whispered Caroline; “TI told 
She said that she could not 
understand—that she had not rung us ip 


at all.” 


They looked at each other, wide-eved, 
stupetied, their lips parted, their breath 
coming in brief gulps. Then Willis 
turned from his wife and gave his com 


The 


lawn to where 


mands to the servants, little group 


the 


garden was dark 


moved down the white 
the foot of the 


ened by a 


snow at 


long, inert figure. 


a sleigh jingling ironically 


At sight 


form on 


There was 


along the road beyond the wall. 
the 
the incon- 
the night, at 


a hysterical maid weeping and 


of those bent relaxed 
the 


gruously yellow in 


over 


ground, and of lanterns 
white 
sound of 
vehicle drew to 


the 


of tense orders given, th« 
a standstill. A 
back seat. 

“ This is the Apthorpe place, 
Willis turned dully 


leaped from 


man 


is it not?” 
he 


began. toward 


the intruder, and the man spoke again 
“Tt is, of course—Apthorpe, don’t you 
remember me?  IHardaker? Is there 
some trouble ?” 

He stepped nearer th burden that 
the men had lifted, and looked on Su- 


san’s face. 

“My God!” he said very quietly. And 
then: “I’ve been thinking of her all the 
evening. We've been at the club with— 
What does it all mean, Apthorpe ?”’ 
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BY HOWARD 


HERE are two classes of plants 
which are incited by man’s presence 
to describe certain definite move- 
ments. One class, the sensitive-plants, 
retract their leaflets as we approach 
them as if they resented any attempt at 
closer intimacy, while the other class, 
comprising all those vines which develop 
climbing organs called tendrils, will reach 
out toward us if we place our hands in 
contact with them, and will even use a 
finger as a support to climb upon. We 
know that these tendrils will wind just 
as readily about a twig or a grass stem, 
but as one feels these sensitive strands 
multiply their encircling coils about one’s 
fingers, there almost seems to be estab- 
lished between us and the vegetable world 
a more intimate relationship than has 
ever existed before. 

Tendrils are indeed capable of exhibit- 
ing faculties and going through evolu- 
tions more wonderful perhaps than many 
of us realize. It is only after we have 
seen them at work, testing with their sen- 
sitive tips the objects they come in con- 
tact with, apparently considering their 
suitability as a support and then accept- 
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ing or rejecting them, as the case may 
be—it is only then that we realize how 
justly they have been called the “ brains 
of plant life.” 

The thoroughness with which thes 
wandering tips explore their surround 
ings is illustrated by an instance I ob 
served in a grape-vine tendril. A cherry 
branch, whose leaves had been various! 
punctured and scalloped by insects, hung 
near the tendril, and a particular k 
had just one small hole in its blade, no 
over three-sixteenths of an inch in diam 
eter. So careful had been the explora 
tion of the leaf’s surface that this on 
small hole had been discovered by the 
tendril, which had thrust itself nearly 
three inches through the opening. 

The rapidity of motion is also sur 
prising, particularly if the tip is stroked 
a few times to arouse its latent powers 
A tendril of the star-cucumber so treated 
began to curl about my fingers in ten sec 
onds, and in one minute a complete revo 
lution had been made. This is much 
more rapid than its movements un 
hastened by friction, for a pencil so hung 
as to come lightly in contact with such 
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Fig 1.—A pencil is brought in contact with a pumpkin-vine tendril to discover how an object is grasped and 
the rapidity of movement The larger figures give the order of the pictures, and the small figures indicate the 
hour and minute at which each sketch was made They show that the tendril required just one hour to complete 


the double grasp which is illustrated in figure 7 
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, tendril was not encircled until nine min- 
ites had elapsed. These star-cucumber 
tendrils are exquisitely sensitive, and 
30 responsive to the softest contact that 
they may be seen grasping single strands 
of spiders’ web which had happened to 
brush against them and so aroused them 
to action. 

As a test of the manner and rate of mo 
tion of a pumpkin-vine tendril, a pencil 
was hung against it, near the extremity 
(Fig. 1). Hardly had the sensitive sur 
face fe It the contact before a r sponse 
was visible in the free extremity, which 
swung slowly round in a wide loop, while 
the tip gradually curled inward to com 

lete the circle, as shown in figure 2. The 
tip continued to swing round, passed be 
neath and close to the main shaft of the 
tendril where it touched the pencil, and 
by its still steadily advancing movement 

receeded in tightening the now fin 
shed coil. This stage took twenty 
three minutes to develop, as shown in 
fig 
its short remaining piece of tendril es 


ure 5, and then the free extremity with 


ayed the making of another coil. I pre 
pared to watch the process intently, but 
after a moment or two it became evident 
that the coiling motion had _ entirely 
ceased. In thinking it over afterwards, 
[ was inclined to believe that the tendril 
had become aware as soon as I that not 
enough winding length remained to com 
plete the second coil, and consequently its 
need had been made known to the vine; 
or, at least, that as a result of the stimu- 
lus exerted on the tendril by the pencil 
the vine was prompted to share in its 
movement, for I now saw that the 
vine had been gradually leaning for- 
ward toward the pencil (figure 4; com- 
ovare the inclination of the end of the 
vine with figure 1). The tendril ex 
erted no pull, for the pencil hung 
plumb all the while; it was, in appear- 
ance, a voluntary inclination of the 
vine’s extremity. This, of course, pro- 
duced a slack in the tendril, and this 
slack was taken up by the coil already 
formed, as it worked itself slowly forward 
about the pencil’s circumference and so 
added this new winding material to the 
free extremity. The tip now moved for- 
ward again, hugging the pencil, and by a 
slight upward inclination succeeded in 
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laying its flattened body snugly and firmly 
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against the coil already formed (figure 6). 
Once again, however, before this second 
coil was completed the material became 
exhausted, winding motion ceased as be- 
fore, the vine inclined itself still farther 
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Development of the « ed spire in a | icumber 
tendril. The figur indicate the hour and 1 ite at 
each stage of the « ng process 


and the length so given was taken up by 
the slowly revolving coils until the tip 
was free to move forward and complete 
the grasp it had originally designed. The 
finished work is illustrated in figure 7, and 
shows that just one hour had elapsed 
since the pencil and tendril were brought 
in contact. 

This rate of movement was slow as 
compared with the formation of similar 
eoils by the bur, or star, cucumber, 
the wild vine which trails its grace- 
ful leaves so plentifully over fences 
and refuse-heaps throughout the sum- 
mer. The tendrils of this vine will com- 
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plete a double revolution about a slen- 
der support like a twig or grass stem 
in twenty or twenty-five minutes. From 
these tendrils the series of sketches were 
made which show how the spiral coil of 


Certain cases have been noted where ther 
were several series of these alternating 
spirals on one tendril, but usually ther 

is merely a half-and-half arrangement. 
In the first sketch we see the tendril 
tightly grasping a grass 
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stem and contorting itself so 
as to make a sort of reversed 
loop near the point of attach 
ment; then at a place marked 

a broad bent portion de- 
velops and swings slowly and 
gradually downward. This 
bent portion, which we might 
liken to the erank handle on 
the middle of a shaft, con- 
tinues to swing downward, 
then back and upward, as at 
b, over toward us and down- 
ward again, completing one 
revolution. As it does this 
the tendril is coiled on either 
side—in one direction on this 
side and in the opposite di- 
rection on the other. The 
sketches trace the continued 
cranklike motion of the bent 
portion X and the consequent 
formation of the spirals on 
either side; until, in two 
hours’ time, the tendril ap- 
pears as at f, already taking 
on the appearance. of the 
characteristic coiled spire. 


te Of course, as the spiral de- 
4, velops and the coils tighten, 

» ; ' : 
a this cranklike portion will ap- 
4, | pear as the little straight sec- 

——~* ° . 

if tion which always appears be- 
4 tween the two series of coils. 


By such remarkable means 
do the vines embower the tall 
trees with their draperies and 








TENDRILS OF THE BUR-CUCUMBER (Sicyos angulatus) 


the tendril is formed, that watch-spring- 
like conformation which is begun only 
after the grasp upon the support has be- 
come secure. When a tendril sometimes 
coils itself without grasping a support, 
the coil is all in one direction; but when- 
ever the tendril has grasped an object the 
true spiral is formed and has this dis- 
tinctive peculiarity: it turns in one di- 
rection for half its length and in the 
other direction for the remaining half. 


hang their clustered fruits 
from lofty branches. They 
have been lifted there by 
slow advances. First, there is the almost 
intelligent inspection by the soft wan- 
dering tips and the slow grasp of the 
proved support;. then, the careful and 
orderly duplication of the additional coils 
about it to make the hold secure; and last, 
that wonderful spiral contraction, twisted 
in this way and in that, by which the 
vine is drawn upward step by step, nearer 
and nearer the lofty station toward which 
it is destined by nature to aspire. 
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N the one anxious glance Mrs. Van 
Eyek gave her, she decided that her 
niece by marriage had never looked 
better, borne herself better or been better 
gowned. There was indeed something 
that elicited her admiration as well as her 
irprise in the tranquillity with which 
Dorothea paced onward before a_ hotel 


veranda which had become one eve, even 
though her advance was made between a 
double shield composed of a husband on 
one side and a golden-haired cherub of 
three years on the other. 

‘Clever,” breathed Harding Barrett, 
‘to bring the kid along; that’s her in- 
nings anyhow.” 

Mrs. Van Eyek did not answer; she 
was regarding with a suppressed hostility 
the rows of chairs on the veranda. 

“ All oceupied—-at this hour; I eall it 
indecent!” she observed in undertone to 
Barrett. “Every soul in the place is 
simply waiting to see them.” 

“Well, we’re waiting ourselves, aren’t 
we?” Barrett replied with a glint of 
humor. 

‘I intend Dorothea shall feel she has 
at least one friend in the field.” 

“ Two, please,” amended Barrett. “ And 
[ shall back Dorothea to win; Lance is 
not a fool either.” 

‘You can never predict when any 
man will become one,” returned Mrs. Van 
Eyck. “His folly was something co- 
lossal before.” 

“ Ah—that was before—Dorothea.” 

“ Dorothea,” Mrs. Van Eyck respond- 
ed warmly, “is quite perfect,” adding 
instantly, “Poor child!” 

Jarrett raised his eyebrows. 

“H-m,—I have never thought Doro- 
thea quite so simple as you do.” 

“Well, at any rate, she is simple com- 
pared with Joanna Warner; there’s noth- 
ing simple about her, unless Europe has 
changed her.” 

“Tt would take more than Europe 
to change Joanna Warner; except, of 


Veranda 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


course, now she’s a celebrity, then she 
wasn’t.” 

‘She is not the only one,” said Mrs. 
Van Eyck with slight emphasis, and her 
glanee returned, as if by suggestion, to 
the chairs. 

That her nephew’s private affairs 
should be matter of public interest was, 
in fact, a part of the penalty attaching 
to that greatness which she least of all 
would have been willing to have him 
miss; yet as his kinswoman and as mere 
woman she bore a grudge against its in- 
struments. Wad Lancelot Van Eyck 
been a less distinguished figure (his aunt 
did not add, even mentally, “or Joanna 
Warner”), interest in what Lancelot’s 
wife would do under fire must have been 
greatly abridged. 

Apparently Dorothea intended to do 
nothing at all, unless it was casually to 
exhibit a charming family group, and 
this was nothing more than she had done 
consistently for four years past, wher- 
ever she happened to be. Thanks to 
their business association (for Dorothea 
ranked as one of her husband’s best “ in- 
terior decorators”), Lancelot and she 
were seldom separated. Lancelot averred 
that she had the finest color-sense of her 
day, a statement his aunt always received 
with the indulgence due to its source. 

But even she admitted that Dorothea’s 
gowns were poems. 

“ She looks a little pale.” 

Mrs. Van Evck raised a gold-mounted 
lorgnette and turned it with quiet direc- 
tion upon the neighboring chair from 
which the remark had its origin. 

“ She, at least, is not pale,” was her 
satisfied comment to Barrett, as she 
dropped the instrument of torture, its 
work accomplished, and resumed her gaze 
after the receding trio. It was in time 
to overtake them at the psychological mo- 
ment, precisely that in which a woman’s 
figure, tall, and trailing black lace behind 
it, stepped from the hotel entrance di- 
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The veranda 
rustled audibly. It recognized the re- 
turned diva—Joanna Warner. 

And the veranda— Mrs. Van Eyck 


suddenly become a helpless component 


rectly across their path. 


part of it—could witness Lancelot’s em- 
pressé forward start, his eager grasp of 
the diva’s hand, and his presentation of 
her to his wife. There followed the sub- 
tle sliding together of feminine palms, 
the beam of cordiality, the rippling smile, 
the murmured word, which make up fem- 
inine greeting anywhere,—and the hands 
fell apart. The veranda sat back and 
breathed again. 

“Well played,” commented Barrett, 
very low. “ What did I say?” 

“ Bon sang ne peut mentir.” Mrs. Van 
Eyck raised her chin an inch higher. “I 
never doubted Dorothea’s cowrage,—nor 
her tact.” 

“For that matter—the other didn’t do 
so badly,” suggested Barrett impartially. 
“While as for Lance—” 

“Oh, what does it matter about him!” 
exclaimed his aunt, and Barrett pulled his 
mustache over a purely masculine smile. 

His companion was leaning slightly 
forward in the intensity of her expecta- 
tion, as she appraised the advancing 
group. Lancelot had taken the little chap 
in his arms, and the ladies were convers- 
ing together. Their manner was cordial. 

“But not foo cordial,” observed Mrs. 
Van Eyck, with the critical discrimina- 
tion of the connoisseur. “They are not 
overdoing it, thank goodness!” 

“They play a great game,” Barrett ad- 
mitted approvingly. 

Mrs. Van Eyck rose, with a long 
breath. 

“Tt’s all very well,” she murmured to 
Barrett, with a glance of temporary tri- 
umph down the chairs. “ But the ques- 
tion is—can she keep it up?” She left 
Barrett impaled upon the thorn of that 
vague doubt, even though he loyally sent 
after her retreating figure the assurance: 

“ She can.” 


It was twelve hours before he had 
an opportunity to make that assurance 
good; it came then as, on his way from 
and Mrs. Van Eyck’s way towards the 
breakfast-room, he stooped to pick up 
her handkerchief. 

“ Well—she is keeping it up; they are 
going out to drive together.” 


Mrs. Van Eyck raised two eyebrows 
of surprise; Barrett surveyed her with ill- 
disguised triumph. 

“Who would have thought Dorothea 
had it in her!” She added reflectively, 
“ But it would be a great mistake to ap 
pear to avoid her.” 

“ Avoid her ’—she is pursuing her,” r 
marked Barrett with open enjoyment a 
few hours later, as they encountered on 
the porch. “ Ever since they came from 
driving they have been walking together, 
and she has had Miss Warner’s seat 
changed to their table.” 

Mrs. Van Eyck frowned. 

“She protests too much,—the invaria- 
ble fault of simplicity.” 

“ Simplicity!” echoed Barrett. 

“Simplicity and courage,” said Mrs. 
Van Eyck firmly. “ Well—so long as 
he doesn’t walk with her!” She added 
darkly, as she left Barrett, “That will 
be the next thing.” 

“The next thing,” observed Barrett 
plaintively, as he dropped into the va- 
eant chair beside her, in the antedinner 
hour, and under cover this time of a 
dropped magazine, “has happened; he is 
walking with her.” 

Mrs. Van Eyck rose so abruptly that 
the recovered magazine skipped; she 
walked the entire breadth of the veranda 
in her annoyance. 

“Tt is the same old story,” she said 
icily, accepting without a word of thanks 
the magazine which Barrett, who had pa 
tiently followed, offered her. “ There are 
never any variations.” She fixed Bar- 
rett with an eye which’accused his par- 
ticipation as man or observer indiffer- 
ently, and, as the first, he rose to an 
instinctive defensive. 

“Well—she has brought it on her- 
self.” 

“Tn trying to stave it off,—poor child!” 
Mrs. Van Eyck added irrelevantly, “It 
only remains now for her to sing.” 

She stopped. abruptly, aware of the ad- 
vanecing pair, so mutually absorbed that 
they passed without apparent conscious- 
ness of the groups which drew aside only 
to gaze after. It was not every day that 
the hotel had two celebrities to gaze at. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, walk on!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Van Eyck, with a groan 
of exasperation. “ Don’t let us seem to 
be noticing.” 
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Her eyes, however, met Barrett’s in 
frank and unguarded dismay over Doro- 
thea’s vacant place at table, later. Lance- 
lot and Miss Warner were there, keep- 
ing up a low-toned conversation of 
what Mrs. Van Eyck felt to be an in- 
decent animation. 

“She should have come down,—even 

she had to crawl!” she said to Barrett, 
in an indignant aside. 

“T would have staked anything she 

uld.” Barrett returned, crestfallen. 

Mrs. Van Eyck leaned over and ad- 
dressed her nephew pointedly. 

“Ts Dorothea ill?” 

“ She has a headache,” answered Lance- 
lot, with the brief start of a person 
aroused. “She went too far with Miss 
Warner this morning.” 

“T ean believe that,” said Mrs. Van 
Eyck, in another aside. Aloud she asked, 
“Shall I go up and sit with her?” 

Lancelot, fathoms deep already in his 
conversation, looked up as if only half 
comprehending his aunt’s suggestion; 
what he saw in her eyes furnished an im- 
mediate explanation, and a sparkle came 
into his own. 

“On no account; Dorothea prefers to 
be alone. Besides,” he threw in the heart- 
ening information, “she’s coming down 
presently—to hear Miss Warner sing.” 

Jarrett felt a distinct emotion of pity 
for Mrs. Van Eyck, as she silently pushed 
back her chair. It was lost only in the 
stronger solution of the same feeling in- 
spired in him, as they came out on the 
veranda, by the sight of Dorothea, in 
evening dress, leaning languidly against 
the railing, with bright eyes and red 
cheeks. “Unnaturally red,” whispered 
one lady behind Mrs. Van Eyck’s back, 
not knowing it was furnished with ears. 

“My dear Dorothea,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Van Eyck instantly, aloud and cheer- 
fully, “how well you are looking,—in 
spite of that wretched headache!” 

“Tt is only a wretched headache,” re- 
plied Dorothea. “ Yes, it aches still a 
little, thank you,” with a rueful smile at 
Barrett, who was internally saying things 
more forcible than suited to publication. 
“ But I couldn’t miss the chance of hear- 
ing Miss Warner sing. You are not go- 
ing to disappoint me, are you?” She 
turned prettily to Joanna, who had come 
up with Lancelot. 
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Joanna Warner looked down at her 
a moment. 

“Not if I can help it.” She cast a 
second look at the assembled throng hov- 
ering on the line of retreat and approach. 
“Don’t let me disturb anybody,—or drive 
anybody away,” she said with an enig- 
matical smile, as she put a hand through 
Dorothea’s arm and led her away. 

Mrs. Van Eyck and Barrett found 
themselves borne on a wave of movement 
towards the long room where Joanna 
Warner was already seated before the 
grand piano, with Dorothea beside her 
and Lancelot leaning on his wife’s chair. 

“What shall I sing?” they heard Miss 
Warner ask lightly, running her hands 
over the keyboard and glancing non- 
chalantly about her, with the large com- 
posure born of facing audiences. 

“ Anything!”’—they also caught Doro- 
thea’s reply, and her swift upward, glance 
at her husband. “ What does she like 
to sing ?—you know.” 

But the rest was lost in the rus- 
tling of Mrs. Van Eyck’s hurriedly un- 
furled fan. 

“ A false note!” she murmured to Bar- 
rett behind it; “but there!—the child 
is magnificent!” 

So, Barrett found himself admitting, 
with his inconvenient masculine tendency 
towards fairness, was Joanna. She sat 
at the piano like a conscious queen. 
Glanecing from her to Dorothea’s white 
quietness, he fiercely begrudged the artist 
her triumph,—but that was before she 
began to sing. Whoever else might be 
guilty of false notes, Joanna Warner 
made none. It was a great voice to 
which they listened—so great that Bar- 
rett presently forgot to watch for the 
fine byplay of drama, in his own emotion, 
—he forgot to notice Lancelot—he even 
forgot Dorothea. It was a great voice 
manipulated by a great artist, and she 
dealt out to them greatly such a pro- 
gramme as her managers frequently plead- 
ed for in vain. It left behind it a si- 
lence which every one tacitly waited for 
some one else to break. 

It was Dorothea who broke it; with no 
effort to conceal her emotion, she went 
forward and took Miss Warner’s hand. 

“There are some things,” she said sim- 
ply, “for which there are no thanks.” 

Miss Warner, her eyes dilated with the 
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curious autointoxication of the artist, 
looked vaguely back at Dorothea for a 
moment, then her expression changed. 
She smiled, rose quickly, including in 
bow the applauding room, and putting 
her arm through Dorothea’s this time, 
walked through the open casement to the 
moonlighted corridor beyond. 

In the general rising and rustling and 
relaxing of tension which followed, Mrs. 
Van Eyck’s complex emotions found ex- 
pression in a simple phrase: 

“My poor Dorothea!” 

“ Why ‘ poor’?’ asked Barrett. “ Hon- 
ors are fully easy, I think.” He added 
irrepressibly, “But—do you call that 
simple ?” 

“T call it simply heroic,” answered 
Mrs. Van Eyck with final and tragic 
decision. 


Outside, in a dark corner of the ve- 
randa, Dorothea was sitting comfortably 
on the railing, her back against a post 
and her eyes with what her husband call- 
ed their “near-sighted look” hunting 
among the purple spaces of the stars. 


“Tsn’t she splendid—beautiful—excit- 
ing!” Dorothea was exclaiming. “ First 
the plans—and then the voice—no won- 
der my head aches! ‘Jasper first, the 
second sapphire, next chalcedony; the 
rest in order, last—an amethyst !’"—We’ll 
make it that and more!” 

“As for the plans,” Lancelot respond- 
ed, “it’s only Joanna’s old dream come 
true; she used to plan that music-palace 
when she was a struggling student and 
I an impossibly impecunious architect.” 

“What good times you must have 
had!” said Dorothea. “ And that makes 
me think,” she added absently, still with 
that far near-sighted gaze, 
tell me 





“did you 
or did Aunt Emmeline—or did 
I only dream there was some romance 
between you once? There ought to 
have been, if there wasn’t;—why do 
you laugh?” 

For Lancelot had thrown back his head 
in a silent laugh of intense enjoyment. 

“You may call it that,” he said. He 
looked at her with delight. 

“Oh, poor Aunt Emmeline!” he mur- 
mured. 





- Invocation 
BY MARY VICARIO 


OANGEL Night! 


Come close! My weary form 


With your star-beauteous draperies enfold! 
Lay firmly on my hot, day-wrinkled brow 
Your palms, compassionate and cold. 


Untwine the discontented, tangled thoughts; 
Show to my eyes the steady, blinding light 
Of the All-Spirit! Teach my tired heart 
To rest in Love’s unchanging might! 


Help me to find the calm that buries self 

And frees the soul to regions pure and high; 
Teach me the inner loveliness of life 

And how sublime it is to die! 


Warn me,—while waiting on that sacred hour 
For which I breathe,—to live so that my best 
Alone survives! But now,—just now—dear Night, 
Give me your kiss of Rest! 





The Unforgivable 


BY MARIE 


station in so low a voice that the 

ticket-seller demanded her errand 
in the elaborately honeyed tones that his 
neighbor in the adjoining window called 
his “ God-give-me-patience voice.” It 
was reserved for ladies of undoubted 
sensibility travelling alone, and it was, 
artistically speaking, a distinct triumph. 
In the mean time the comet of humanity 
wriggling impatiently in her wake glared 
its opinion at the object of the delay. 
The railroad station presented its 
customed early-morning panorama of 
frantic activity. It all seemed so strange 
to her, though she had taken this iden- 
tical journey so many times before that 
she might have been expected to be 
reasonably familiar with the simple 
routine of travel involved in these bi- 
monthly pilgrimages. Yet when she 
found hervelf in the train, in possession 
of her ticket, correct change, and slowly 
returning faculties, she never failed of 
a naive commendation of herself as an 
expert traveller. 

There was about her a pleasing quality 
of belated youth that had in its very un- 
expectedness something of the charm of 
a wild rose blooming bravely under a 
hedge in late autumn. The eyes were 
those of a woman who had looked at the 
world through the windows of her home, 
—the trustfulness of a child was in them. 
There was an air of furtive holiday- 
making about this journey, manifest in 
the searching glance at fellow passengers 
and her timid satisfaction that they were 
all strangers to her. There could be no 
doubt that the errand was pleasant, in 
spite of the fear of fellow travellers and 
her hesitation in giving to the ticket- 
seller the name of the town where the big 
prison was situated—hesitation lest any 
portion of that comet wriggling in her 
wake should recognize and speak to her 
pityingly. She could scarcely bring her- 
self to pronounce the hateful name of 
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the place, but she had not flinched at 
rames more dreadful than this at the 
trial, as she sat beside him during the 
weeks of interminable legal processes— 
sat beside him and held his hand. 

She remembered, in the nightmare of 
that first day in court, while the lawyers 
wrangled over the admission of a jury, 
and the crowd gaped, and the reporters 
stared and scribbled and stared and 
scribbled again, and the “ artists ” sketch- 
ed their every change of position,—she 
remembered, through the anguish of that 
seemingly evil dream, something he had 


said to her during the first days of 


their engagement. 

“ Janet,” he said, “ you’d have a good 
hand to hold if the ship went down.” 
And the ship had gone down, and hers 
had been a good hand to hold, though 


when he had said it, it seemed but the 
extravagant talk of lovers. THir ship 
had seemed as steady as the ship of state. 
Richard Austin was the third in descent 
from the founder of the great banking 
firm, and she had been the prettiest girl 
of the season, with a dowry worthy of 
a daughter of the house whose name she 
bore,—yet, in spite of these things the 
ship had gone down, and she had held 
his hand when the breakers had closed 
over them. The real nature of the trial 
she had never understood. Such _por- 
tions of it as she had been able to grasp, 
beyond the frightful pantomime of cu- 
rious staring faces and vulgar indignities, 
had seemed a species of persecution: 
people had lost money in stocks, and her 
husband had been made to bear the 
brunt of it. 

It had come to an end at last, the 
great legal battle that had involved other 
names as distinguished as her husband’s, 
and he had received a sentence of ten 
years in the penitentiary, and she had 
left the court-room the wife of a convict, 
a woman no longer young, and with her 
way to make in the world. There had 
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not been a dollar left of either her own 
or her husband’s money, and yet Janet 
had not been wholly cast down. The 
blind unreasoning quality of her love 
could, even in this crisis, grasp some- 
thing of consolation. With a desperate 
faith in him hugged to her heart, was it 
not a thousand times better than if he 
had died an honored citizen, with columns 
of obituary notices and a bishop and 
two clergymen to bury him? They had 
ruined his life, they had broken his 
heart, they had heaped calumny upon 
him, but he was still hers to love—it 
was a thousand times better than it 
might have been. 

The calamity had beeome even a 
medium of impassiveness, by reason of 
which long-buried sorrows slept more 
easily. She could think now with some- 
thing approaching calmness of the death 
of her children—a sorrow whose empty 
ache had called to Heaven for explanation 
all these years. What would their ver- 
dict have been? Would they have ac- 
cepted him as she had been willing to 
accept him? 

So Janet had taken her grim measure 
of consolation, and begun all over again 
at an age when beginnings are painful 
enterprises. It was inconceivable that 
such a woman—a sheaf of timid fibres 
and feminine prejudices—should essay 
to spread an independent wing along dis- 
tinctively modern flights. In the days 
of plenty she had bent her needle toward 
exquisite fancies, rather guiltily, per- 
haps, as a bit of self-indulgence, but now 
it was to furnish the means toward the 
end—to her the tremendous end of keep- 
ing herself, and of putting by something 
for the time when Richard should come 
back and they could have a little house 
in the country where no one knew them. 
There had not been a single vain regret 
over the loss of her position. To her 
the tragedy lay not in the loss of super- 
fluity, but in the cruel misconception 
of Richard. 


“No, the seat is not taken.” Her mind 
so full of these things, she had not 
noticed that the train had stopped at a 
station, and that among the passengers 
one—a lady—was inquiring if she might 
share the seat. Janet made room for 
her, and the shuttle of her reflections be- 





gan to slow with the intrusion of the 
stranger. It was part of her incompre- 
hensible reticence, her absurd feminine 
philosophy, that these things were not 
to be thought of with a strange woman 
in the adjoining seat. There was about 
the intruder an affluent vitality, a wealth 
of color, of shining braided hair, of down- 
right pulsing health, that seemed almost 
to beat through the sombre simplicity 
of her attire and call attention to it in 
a higher key. 

Janet, taking invoice of these things 
through discreetly reading eyes, resented 
them for she knew not what reason. She 
was never strong on reasons, but, as she 
had been accustomed to remark to Rich- 
ard when he laughed at her instinctive 
judgments, she had no reason to quarrel 
with the deductions of her intuitions. 
The lady in widow’s weeds was not 
young, no younger perhaps than Janet, 
but there was about her a rich blossom- 
ing maturity that would have perhaps 
given to youth, had youth been in Janet’s 
place, something of the effect of an un- 
mellowed vintage. And Janet, turning 
her page, no word of which she had seen, 
wondered if a “nice woman” could look 
like that. 

The sunshine that glanced past Janet 
and rested with blinding insistence on 
her neighbor was the cause of their 
speaking eventually. It was particularly 
irritating to Janet, but what could one 
do in decency but lower the blind? and 
the stranger had thanked her cordially— 
effusively, Janet thought—and begun the 
tentative pleasantries of travellers. 

Janet, rather guiltily conscious of in- 
justice, found herself trying to condone 
the stranger’s appearance on the ground 
of a possible Continental ancestry; such 
vital magnificence she felt could most 
charitably be accounted for on that hy- 
pothesis. Her prejudices, however, were 
again in arms at the affability of the 
stranger, who seemed as bubbling over 
with amiable small talk as with health. 
Janet’s replies were not conducive to 
further confidences. 

The brakeman called the name of the 
station where the big prison was situated. 
Janet, who had gathered up her parcels 
preparatory to this announcement, no- 
ticed that the woman who had shared 
her seat was preceding her down the 
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aisle of the train and that the bundle 
she carried beneath her arm showed 
faintly yellow through its wrappings of 
tissue-paper. She looked down at her 
own bunch of jonquils to make sure that 
her neighbor had not taken her flowers 
by mistake. ; 

Again the woman, unmistakably mak- 
ing her way toward Prison Hill, con- 
fronted Janet’s conseiousness as some- 
thing menacing and personal. She asked 
herself if she would have been more gra- 
cious in the train had she guessed the 
bond between them. Bond? What bond 
could there be between her and this wom- 
an who went to visit— She lifted her 
eyes to the gray menacing pile. The 
woman lagged in her walk, but Janet 
passed her with lowered lids. A poten- 
tial fraternity with this stranger was ab- 
horrent to her. 

It was raw March weather; a nipping 
wind swept down from the gray-walled 
building, whirled the dust into circling 
eddies, flung it in the faces of the women 
climbing the hill, and made off again 
to bluster round the stone walls. It was 
two days before Easter, but the cold had 
come back for a final grapple, and the 
numbed world had suecumbed without a 
show of resistance. Yet here and there 
a little spear of green showed a timorous 
head above the frost-bound desolation of 
recalcitrant winter. Groups of men were 
working about the prison grounds, their 
striped clothing trenchantly visible as 
they labored beneath the watchful eyes 
of the guard. 

It was not the regular day for visitors, 
and Janet, who had never before at- 
tempted to transgress the discipline by 
coming out of season, wondered if, after 
all, she would be able to accomplish her 
romantic errand of giving her husband 
a bunch of his favorite flowers on one 
of their own particular anniversaries. 
Failing this, she would pay a little visit 
to the warden’s wife—that gentle lady 
of consolation whose kindly words and 
deeds will be long remembered — and 
leave the flowers, feeling sure that in 
some kindly mysterious fashion they 
would find their way to Richard’s hand 
before nightfall. She had been waiting 
in the prison office about fifteen minutes 
when the warden entered. 

“Tlaven’t you seen your husband yet? 
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I sent word that it would be all right, 
though it’s not visitors’ day.” 

Janet stared her surprise at the per- 
mission already granted; she had not even 
sent her name to the warden, but the 
luck was too good to question; she flushed 
rosy as a girl. 

“Now this must not lead you into 
transgressing regulations, Mrs. Austin,” 
the warden smiled at her, “but as it’s 
your first breach of discipline we'll be 
lenient. They’re all coming in to dinner 
now; wait here with me.” 

As he spoke, her ear caught the sound 
of something strange, yet familiar, some- 
thing she seemed to grasp from sub- 
consciousness rather than actual ac- 
quaintance. With sinister monotony it 
grew in volume till the very daylight 
rang with its dull threatening shuffle. 
From every corner of the prison-yard 
writhed something striped and seemingly 
reptilian. She looked again and saw that 
the phenomenon had resolved itself into 
file after file of prisoners, each walking 
with a hand on the shoulder of the man 
who preceded him. Back and forth 
flashed the striped legs of the convicts, 
as with locked step the undulating line 
of linked bodies came nearer, like crawl- 
ing leviathans. The staccato scuff, 
seuff, scuff of the sliding shuffle seemed 
to beat at the inner ear like some fever- 
bred delusion. 

For the first time she realized to the 
uttermost extent the pitilessness of this 
scheme of expiation of which her hus- 
band was an atom, this hideous device 
of law and order that swallowed a man, 
gave him a number instead of a name, 
dressed him like a harlequin, and taught 
him a new fashion of walking, so that 
when he had served his term the honest 
citizen might take warning and give him 
a wide berth. 

“ Oh, I cannot see them, I cannot; take 
me away—” She grasped the warden’s 
arm as the undulating striped lines con- 
verged with an intelligence grotesquely 
human toward the huge open doors of 
the refectory, where savors of food seem- 
ed to have enticed them. The warden 
called to a young man with papers under 
his arm who was crossing the prison- 
yard. “Here, Davis, take this lady to 
the library.” 

Janet turned to the clerk, her ap- 
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peal none the less desperate because it 
was mute. 

“The lady who came with you is in 
the library; we'll go there.” But Janet 
did not hear; she walked, almost ran, in 
advance of her escort, all her palpitating 
consciousness bent on escaping those 
locked lines. 

The former banker had been made 
prison librarian after two years of in- 
carceration had expired, partly as a re- 
ward of good conduct and partly because 
he had certain advantages along bookish 
lines. The position was regarded as the 
superlative of prison employment, and 
Janet had been proud out of all pro- 
portion when it had been given to him. 

She was still listening subconsciously 
to the measured tread of the lock-step 
as she continued with the clerk through 
corridors and across stone-flagged pave- 
ments. Grated doors to the right and 
left rose in melancholy tiers to the roof. 
She had taken the wrappings from the 
jonquils, and their cool earthy fragrance 
came to her within the gray-walled prison 
as a thing out of season. There was no 
spring-time in this accursed place, no 
seasons but of despair and hope long de- 
ferred and bitterness and useless revolt. 

The heavy oaken door swung in, noise- 
lessly obedient to the key of the clerk; 
already the picture of Richard at his big 
desk piled with heaps of books-had visual- 
ized itself as she stood for a moment 
within the lintel. He was there standing 
by the desk, and the woman who had 
shared the seat with her on the train 
was with him. They were talking to- 
gether in an undertone; his right hand 
still held open the ledger, as if he had 
started up in surprise at her coming, 
and though there was not a hand’s clasp 
between them, the unconscious unity of 
pose—the bending of his head to her up- 
ward look—was full of an understanding 
so intimate, so lacking in reserve, that 
Janet, grasping it all slowly through 
the medium of her numbed consciousness, 
felt what a colorless thing her whole re- 
lation to him had been in comparison. 

He dropped the ledger and gave a little 
flick to the insolent dimple in the woman’s 
chin—the flaunting dimple that had of- 
fended Janet’s puritanical sense on the 
train. The woman bent her head and 
drew back with a gesture of challenging 


coquetry, and saw the little delicate 
woman whose deliberate courtesy had 
stamped her proffered amenities with the 
stigma of vulgar affront. The strange 
woman cried out something inarticulate 
—Austin turned and saw his wife. 

There was still on his face the grin- 
ning remnant of the smile with which 
he had turned at the woman’s exclama- 
tion. A parody of mirth it was, as if 
death had seized a man laughing and 
puckered the muscles rigidly. A minute 
went by and another, and still they stood 
staring like a group of marionettes, help- 
less without the manipulator. Austin 
still in the elutch of the foolish grin,— 
the woman frantically contesting with 
the surge of startled pulses for some ex- 
planation of her presence,—Janet hearing 
again the sliding shuffle of the lock-step 
beat at her brain, driving it deeper and 
deeper into circles of pitiless understand- 
ing. A growing familiarity with their 
plight was beginning to rob it of its 
first terrors. 

“Why don’t you say something, make 
some explanation?” the woman of the 
train prompted Austin in nervous whis- 
pers, and then, as he continued to stare 
stupidly, she hurried forward with des- 
perate glibness: “ Mr. Austin—Dick and 
I are cousins—we’ve not seen each other 
since we were children—I’ve been in Eu- 
rope for years. It’s so strange that we 
should have come up together from New 
York,—I—was on the point of looking 
you up—” She flung forth her reel of 
lies, but her aim had been too desperately 
uncertain. Neither Austin nor his wife 
seemed to be listening; it was the wom- 
an’s sudden burst of weeping that roused 
them from the stupor of the situation; 
between sobs she was begging Janet not 
to let it get into the papers. 

Janet put her hand to her forehead 
with a gesture of great weariness. She 
looked at her bunch of jonquils uncer- 
tainly as she made ready to go; neither 
she nor her husband had spoken. 

“Give them to me,” he begged. Un- 
deliberately her eyes strayed to the desk 
where another bunch of jonquils lay. 
“Give me your flowers, Janet.” Again 
he begged. It was characteristic of his 
faith in her that he believed she would 
condone this, as she had overlooked the 
shame of his trial—refused, in fact, to 
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believe him guilty in the face of damning 
evidence—made light of their losses and 
a jest of her privations. 

She laid the flowers on the desk be- 
side the others. ‘“ Good-by,” she said, 
simply. “I shall not come again.” 

His features pinched and whitened. 
“You are not going to fail me, Janet, 
after all these years! I shall not make 
this worse by trying to explain,—at least 
you are entitled to the truth.” 

It was a faint dry voice that an- 
swered: “ Yes, I’m entitled to the truth, 
but you did not give it to me; it lay in 
wait for me and robbed me of what was 
left. I did not complain of what I 
thought was left, but it was not mine.” 

The little woman who spoke was strange 
to him. In all their years together he 
had not once heard her lay claim to the 
shadow of a right. The measure of her 
giving had overflowed in such abundance 
that it seemed she could put forth no title 
to happiness but that of sacrifice. There 
was about this changeling a something 
that could not be cajoled and _ hood- 
winked. It had not the unwavering look 
of faith of the Janet that had fled; it 
looked at him with eyes that held the bit- 
ter knowledge of good and evil. He was 
still staring at the yellow blossoms on the 
desk when he realized she was gone. 

Again Janet was in the train—the 
train that was speeding through a strange 
new world that lay in wait for her out- 
side the prison walls. The rush and keen- 
ness of new impressions made her senses 
wince sharply, as the eyes of a sleeper 
confronted by a sudden light. Before 
to-day she had often wondered at the 
faces in a crowd—what had been their 
histories, what had wrought the masks 
of cunning, the lines of sordid hopeless- 
ness, in these stricken countenances. Now 
she knew—they had lived. The raw 
spring day was paling; lights began to 
twinkle in the windows of houses as the 
train rushed through hurrying twilight 
stretches. The twilight was presently 
blackened out by a wall of sooty tunnel, 
the muffled sound of the whistle in the 
closed train beat at her ears deafeningly, 
a sudden prolonged vibration, a series of 
shocks, another glimpse of the fading day 
as the car shot out of the tunnel, and 
the journey was over—the world had be- 
gun again for Janet. 
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A letter was awaiting her in one of 
the little glass-fronted mail-boxes that 
paralleled the sides of the vestibule of 
the flat-house in which she lived. Janet 
recognized the handwriting of her 
younger brother—the connection that she 
had relinquished with the greatest re- 
gret when her family, smarting under 
humiliation and fortunes crippled by 
Austin’s failure, felt itself “only just” 
in bespeaking its ultimatum that she 
should break with him wholly, or no 
longer consider herself one of them. Jim 
was but a Sophomore in college then, 
and this was her first word from him in 
all these years. She let herself into her 
own apartment and lighted a lamp. Her 
gray cat came forward to greet her, 
stretching and yawning, making a dis- 
play of pink curled tongue. The basket 
of fine sewing was still on the table— 
the very needle set in the stitch. What 
an eternity there had been since the 
sewing of that seam! She laid away 
her wraps with the precision of habit 
and broke the seal of her letter. 

It related chiefly to an enclosure which 
she read twice before getting any definite 
grasp of its contents. In part it ran: 
“T shall not forget that you fought, bled, 
and seemed prepared to die with me dur- 
ing our late political battle, and I wish 
I were in a position to do more; but 
there are only so many buns on the plate, 
and there are a good many guests at 
this particular party. I know you’ve al- 
ways wanted an Italian consulate—I’ve 
forgotten whether it’s Etruscan tombs or 
Sienese art that’s your particular King 
Charles head—but whichever it is, the 
President is willing to make the appoint- 
ment in the neighborhood of the decap- 
itated member. At the same time I 
cannot forget a talk we had long ago, in 
which you said the pardon of your sis- 
ter’s husband, entirely for her sake, was 
the thing you most desired. I wish it 
were possible for me to see that both 
these things are done for you; but again, 
like the anxious host, I’m reduced to 
counting buns and noses. I should be 
glad to hear of your choice as soon as 
you arrive at the decision—” 

And Jim was sending her the Gov- 
ernor’s letter that she might decide. His 
own rather subtly insinuated that per- 
haps her husband’s pardon did not mean 
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the same thing to her now that it did 
at the conclusion of the trial. Con- 
siderations might have led her to ques- 
tion the wisdom of a reversal of matters 
as they now stood; however, it rested 
entirely in her own hands. The letter 
concluded with assurances of affection. 
Her brother had not written all these 
years, because he had not been in a posi- 
tion to help, but, now that he was, she 
must rely on him always. 

Janet sat in the low chair by her 
sewing-table, hour after hour, with the 
letters in her hand. It was a grimly 
humorous fate that gave her the dis- 
pensing of justice at such a moment. 
For a long time there was no reason 
in the thoughts that thronged and clam- 
ored—only a sense of loss and shame 
and treachery. 

Each phase of pitiless understanding 
was a wind buffeting her derelict con- 
sciousness. All night she drifted, a soli- 
tary soul on strange uncharted seas; at 
dawn the necessity of a decision became 
once more emphatic. 

The letters did not affect the temper 
of the mood in which the happenings of 
the afternoon had plunged her. Beneath 
a white calmness of exterior her percep- 
tions leaped and flamed, burning up old 
faiths and showing a clearer reading of 
much that she had been content to leave 
unread. At the time of the trial she 
had so hugged the question of her hus- 
band’s innocence to her soul that it had 
rooted and thriven in the face of every 
adversity. Hers had been a triumphant 
blindness; in the end she could no longer 
see. He was innocent because of that 
most potent of feminine reasons—she 
“felt” it to be so. 

Even now that her personal faith in 
him was dead, so deeply had this ac- 
quired conviction of his innocence taken 
root that she could still question the 
justice of the law when doubt no longer 
had the power to comfort. The pardon, 
then, as she understood it, was independ- 
ent of guilt or innocence. Richard had 
been condemned to a term of years, half 
of which had been served. Her brother, 
by reason of political services, could have 
the remainder of the sentence commuted. 
At the moment of her discovery of Rich- 
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ard’s unfaithfulness to her the power 
of pardon had been put into her hands; 
that was the question on which she must 
take issue. Her dazed faculties had at 
length succeeded in formulating a case; 
she strove to keep them to the point, to 
drive them back when they wandered 
in forlorn contemplation of her own 
melancholy fortunes. 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.” 
The words had been running in her head 
since the clock struck five and the gray 
face of the morning had begun to peer 
in at her window. “ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.” And now the words 
had set themselves to the ticking of the 
clock and said themselves over and over 
with meaningless reiteration. Yes,— 


vengeance was not hers — again her 
thoughts strayed—“If I had only died 
without knowing— It was so little, 


Lord, that I wanted—only to believe in 
him.” She pulled herself together by 
a desperate effort. There was less than 
an hour to write and mail her decision 
before the letters should be collected for 
the first post. If Richard was innocent, 
he ought to ke granted the pardon; she 
should not withhold it if there was a 
reasonable doubt in her mind as to his 
freedom from guilt. She was at once 
wife, judge, and jury—no, she was no 
longer his wife; the one wish in her 
heart was that they might never meet 
again. If there was a reasonable doubt, 
he should have his liberty to go away— 
with the woman she had seen, perhaps. 
But that must not concern the upright 
judge, the impartial jury. It was Janet 
the woman who bent her head to beg for 
the strength that was not hers. “ Lord,” 
she prayed, with trembling lips, “ all else 
has failed me; help me to keep faith 
with myself.” Again her soul, a soli- 
tary voyager, sailed the uncharted sea, 
and there was no star in all the heavens, 
no twinkling light from passing ships. 
And still the woman prayed that the 
years of her living might be justified, 
prayed till she cried out, “ Lord, I have 
not failed; I have kept faith with my- 
self.” There was the glow of the quick- 
ening east in her face as she rose and 
began the letter that asked for Richard 
Austin’s pardon. 
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HAVE 


WHITNEY 


a little brook in the deeps of my heart, 


What does it matter if the day be chill or clear? 


Colored like a tourmaline, 
Voiced like a nightingale, 


dart, 
year. 


and winged like 
it sings all the 


Small bright herbs on the banks of the stream, 
Moon-pale primroses and tapestries of fern; 
This is the reality, and life is just a dream— 


Iridescent bubble that 


BOUT two months ago, on one of 
those fine days which the April 


of this year meanly grudged us, 
a poet, flown with the acceptance of a 
quarter-page lyric by the occupant of 
the Study next door, came into the place 
where the Easy Chair sat rapt in the 
music of the Elevated trains and the 
vision of the Brooklyn Bridge towers. 
“Era la stagione nella quale la rivestita 
terra, piii che tutto l’altro anno, si mo- 
stra bella,” he said, without other saluta- 
tion, throwing his soft gray hat on a 
heap of magazines and newspapers in the 
corner, and finding what perch he could 
for himself on the window-sill. 

“What is that?” he of the Easy Chair 
gruffly demanded; he knew, perfectly 
well, but he liked marring the bloom 
on a fellow creature’s joy, by a show of 
savage ignorance. 

“Tt’s the divine beginning of Boc- 
eaccio’s ‘Fiammetta,’ it is the very 
soul of spring; and it is so inalienably 
of Boccaccio’s own time, and tongue, and 
sun, and air, that there is no turning it 
into the language of another period or 
climate. What would you find to thrill 
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moon-tides turn. 
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you in, ‘It was the season in which the 
reapparelled earth, more than in all the 
other year, shows herself fair’? The 
rhythm is lost; the flow, sweet as the first 
runnings of the maple where the wood- 
pecker has tapped it, stiffens into sugar, 
the liquid form is. solidified into the 
eake adulterated with glucose, and sold 
for a cent as the pure Vermont product.” 

As he of the Easy Chair could not deny 
this, he laughed recklessly. “I under- 
stood what your passage from Boceaccio 
meant, and why you came in here prais- 
ing spring in its words. You are happy 
because you have sold a poem, probably 
for more than it is worth. But why do 
you praise spring? What do you fel- 
lows do it for? You know perfectly 
well that it is the most capricious, the 
most treacherous, the most delusive, 
deadly, slatternly, down-at-heels, milk- 
maid-handed, season of the year, without 
decision of character or fixed principles, 
and with only the vaguest raw-girlish 
ideals, a red nose between crazy smiles 
and streaming eyes. If it did not come at 
the end of winter, when people are glad of 
any change, nobody could endure it, and 
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it would be east neck and crop out of the 
calendar. Faney spring coming at the 
end of summer! It would not be tol- 
erated for a moment, with the contrast 
of its erude, formless beauty, and the 
ripe loveliness of August. Every satis- 
fied sense of happiness, secure and es- 
tablished, would be insulted by its hap- 
hazard promises made only to be broken. 
‘ Rather,’ the outraged mortal would say, 
‘the last tender hours of autumn, the 
first deathful-thrilling snowfall, with all 
the thoughts of life wandering flakelike 
through the dim air: rather these than 
the recurrence of those impulses and 
pauses, those kisses frozen on the lips, 
those tender rays turning to the lash of 
sleet across the face of nature. No, the 
only advantage spring can claim over her 
sister seasons is her novelty, the only 
reason she can offer for being the spoiled 
child of the poets is that nobody but the 
poets could keep on fancying that there 
was any longer the least originality in 
her novelty.” 

The poet attempted to speak, in the 
little stop he of the Easy Chair made 
for taking breath, but he was not suf- 
fered to do so. 

“Every atom of originality has been 
drained from the novelty of spring ‘in 
the process of the suns,’ and science is 
rapidly depriving her even of novelty. 
What was once supposed to be the spring 
grass has been found to be nothing but 
the fall grass, with the green stealing 
back into the withered blades. As for 
the spring lamb which used to crop the 
spring grass, it is all now out of the cold- 
storage where the spring chicken and the 
new-laid eggs of yesteryear come from. 
It is said that there are no. birds in last 
year’s nests, but probably a careful ex- 
amination would discover a_ plentiful 
hatch of nestlings which have hibernated 
in the habitations popularly supposed to 
be deserted the June before this. Early 
spring vegetables are in market through- 
out the twelvemonth, and spring flowers 
abound at the florists’ in December and 
danuary. There is no reason why spring 
should not be absorbed into winter and 
summer by some such partition as took 
place politically in the case of Poland. 
Like that unhappy kingdom she has 
abused her independence, and become a 
molestation and discomfort to the an- 





nual meteorology. As a season she is 
distinctly a failure, being neither one 
thing nor the other, neither hot nor cold, 
a very Laodicean. Her winds were once 
supposed to be very siccative, and pecul- 
iarly useful in drying the plaster in new 
houses; but now the contractors put in 
radiators as soon as the walls are up, and 
the work is done much better. As for the 
germinative force of her suns, in these 
days of ‘intensive farming, when elec- 
tricity is applied to the work once done 
by them, they can claim to have no virtue 
beyond the suns of July or August, which 
most seeds find effective enough. If 
spring were absorbed into summer, the 
heat of that season would be qualified, 
and its gentler warmth would be extend- 
ed to autumn, which would be prolonged 
into the winter. The rigors of winter 
would be much abated, and the partition 
of spring among the other seasons would 
perform the mystic office of the Gulf 
Stream in ameliorating our climate, be- 
sides ridding us of a time of most tedious 
and annoying suspense. And what should 
we lose by it?” 

The poet seemed not to be answering 
the Easy Chair directly, but only to be 
murmuring to himself, “ Youth.” 

“Youth! Youth!” the Easy Chair re- 
peated in exasperation. “And what is 
youth ?” 

“ The best thing in the world.” 

“ For whom is it the best thing?” 

This question seemed to give the poet 
pause. “ Well,” he said finally, with a 
not very forcible smile, “ for itself.” 

“Ah, there you are!” he of the Easy 
Chair exclaimed; but he could not help 
a forgiving laugh. “In a way, you are 
right. The world belongs to youth, and 
so it ought to be the best thing for itself 
in it. Youth is a very curious thing, 
and in that it is like spring, especially 
like the spring we have just been having, 
to our cost. It is the only period of life, 
as spring is the only. season of the year, 
that has too much time on its hands. 
Yet it does not seem to waste time, as 
age does, as winter does; it keeps doing 
something all the while. The things it 
does are apparently very futile and 
superfluous, some of them, but in the 
end something has heen accomplished. 
After a March of whimsical suns and 
snows, an April of quite fantastical 
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frosts and thaws, and a May, at least 
partially, of cold mists and parching 
winds, the flowers, which the florists have 
been forcing for the purpose, are bloom- 
ing in the park; the grass is green wher- 
ever it has not had the roots trodden out 
of it, and a filmy foliage, like the soft 
foulard tissues which the young girls are 
wearing, drips from the trees. You can 
say it is all very painty, the verdure; too 
painty; but you cannot reject the picture 
because of this little mannerism of the 
painter. To be sure, you miss the sheet- 
ed snows, and the dreamy weft of leafless 
twigs against the hard blue sky. Still, 
now it has come, you cannot deny that 
the spring is pretty, or that the fashion- 
able colors which it has introduced are 
charming. It is said that these are so 
that a woman of the worst 
taste cannot choose amiss among them. 
In spite of her taste her hat comes out 
a harmonic miracle; her gown, against 


charming 


all her endeavors, flows in an exquisite 
symphony of the tender audacities of 
tint with which nature mixes her pal- 
ette; little notes of chiffon, of tulle, of 
feather, blow all about her. This is 
rather a medley of metaphors, to which 
several arts contribute, but you get my 
meaning?” In making this appeal, he 
of the Easy Chair saw in the fixed eye 
of the poet that remoteness of regard 
which denotes that your listener has been 
hearing little of what 
been saying. 

“Yes,” the poet replied with a long 
breath, “ you are right about that dreamy 
weft of leafless twigs against the hard 
blue sky; and I wonder if we quite do 
justice to the beauty of winter, of age, 
we poets, when we are so glad to have the 
spring come.” 

“T don’t know about winter,” he of the 
Easy Chair said, “ but in an opera which 
the English Lord Chamberlain has sup- 
pressed, out of tenderness for an alliance 
pot eventually or potentially to the ad- 
vantage of these States, Mr. William 
Gilbert has done his duty to the decline 
of life, where he sings: 


very you have 


‘There is beauty in extreme old age; 
There’s a fascination frantic 
In a ruin that’s romantic.’ 
Or, at least no one else has said so much 
for ‘that time of life,’ which another 
librettist has stigmatized as 
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‘Pare ruined choirs, where late the 


birds sang.’ ” 


sweet 


“Yes, I know,” the poet returned, 
clinging to the thread of thought on which 
he had east himself loose. “ But I 
lieve a great deal more could be said 
for age by the poets if they really tried. 
I arn not satisfied of Mr. Gilbert’s earnest- 
ness in the passage you quote from the 
Mikado, and I prefer Shakespeare’s ‘ bare 
ruined choirs.’ I don’t know but I prefer 
the hard, unflattering portrait which 
Hamlet mockingly draws for Polonius, 
and there is something almost caressing 
in the notion of ‘the lean and slippered 
pantaloon.’ The worst of it is that we 
old fellows look so plain to one another; 
I dare say young people don’t find us so 
bad. I ean remember from my own 
youth that I thought old men, and espe- 
cially old women, rather attractive. I am 
not sure that we elders realize the charm 
of a perfectly bald head, as it presents 
itself to the eye of youth. Yet, an in- 
fant’s head is often quite bald.” 

“Yes, and so is an egg,” the Easy 
Chairman retorted, “ but there is not the 
same winning appeal in the baldness of 
the superannuated bird which has evolved 


be- 


from it—eagle or nightingale, parrot or— 


Many-wintered crow that leads the clanging 
rookery home. 


Tennyson has done his best in showing 
us venerable in his picture of— 


—the Ionian father of the rest: 
A million wrinkles carved his silver skin, 
A hundred winters snowed upon his breast. 


3ut who would not rather be Helen than 
Homer, her face launching a thousand 
ships and burning the topless towers of 
Ilion; fairer than the evening air and 
simply but effectively attired in the 
beauty of a thousand stars? What poet 
has ever said things like that of an old 
man, even of Methuselah ?” 

“Yes,” the poet sighed. “I 
you are partly right. Meteorology cer- 
tainly has the advantage of humanity in 
some things. We cannot make much of 
age here, and hereafter we can only 
conceive of its being turned into youth. 
Faney an eternity of senility!” 

“No, I would rather not!” he of the 
Easy Chair returned sharply. “ Besides, 
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it is you who are trying to make age 
out a tolerable, even a desirable thing.” 
“But I have given it up,” the poet 
meekly replied. “The great thing would 
rearrangement of our mortal 
conditions so that once a year we could 
wake from our dream of winter, and find 
ourselves Not merely younger, 
but the genuine article. A tree 
can do that, and does it, every year, until 
after a hundred years, or three hundred, 
or a thousand, it dies. Why should not a 
man, or, much more importantly, a wom- 
an, do it? I are much 
seanted 


be some 


young. 


young 


think we 
in that respect.” 

“My dear fellow, if you begin fault- 
finding with creation, there will be no 
end to it. It might be answered that, 
in this case, you can walk about, and a 
tree cannot; you can call upon me, and 
a tree cannot. And other things. Come: 
the trees have not got it all their own way! 
3esides, imagine the discomforts of a hu- 
man spring-time, blowing hot and blowing 
cold, freezing, raining and 
drouthing, and never being sure whether 
we are young or old, May or December. 
We should be such nuisances to one an- 


very 


thawing, 


other that we should ask the gods to take 
back their gift, and you know very well 
they cannot.” 


“QOur rejuvenescence would be a mat- 
ter of temperament, not temperature,” the 
poet said, searching the afr hopefully for 
an idea. “T have noticed this spring that 
the isothermal line is as crooked as a rail- 
road on the map of a rival. I have been 
down in New Hampshire since I saw you, 
and I found the spring temperamentally 
as far advanced there as here in New 
York. Of course not as far advanced as 
in Union Square, but quite as far as in 
Central Park. Between Boston and 
Portsmouth there were bits of railroad 
bank that were as green as the sward 
beside the Mall, and every now and then 
there was an enthusiastic maple in the 
wet lowlands that hung the air as full 
of color as any maple that reddened the 
flving landseape when I first got beyond 
the New York suburbs on my way north. 
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At Portsmouth the birds were singing 
the same songs as in the Park. I could 
not make out the slightest difference.” 

“With the same note of nervous ap- 
prehension in them?” 

“TI did not observe that. 
were spring songs, certainly.” 

“Then,” the Easy Chairman said, “I 
would rather my winter were turned into 
summer, or early autumn, than spring, 
if there is going to be any change of the 
mortal conditions. I like settled weather, 
the calm of that time of life when the 
sins and follies have been committed, the 
passions burnt themselves out, and the 
ambitions frustrated so that they do not 
bother, the aspirations defeated, the hopes 
brought low. Then you have some com- 
fort. This turmoil of vernal 
makes me tired.” 


But they 


striving 


“Yes, I see what you mean,” the poet 
assented. “ But you cannot have the sea- 
sons out of their order in the rearrange- 
ment of the mortal conditions. You must 
have spring and you must have summer 
before you can have autumn.” 

“Are those the terms? Then I say, 
winter at once! Winter is bad enough, 
but I would not go through spring again 
for any— In winter you can get away 
from the cold, with a good, warm book, 
or a sunny picture, or a cozy old song, 
or a new play; but in spring how will 
you escape the rawness if you have left 
off your flannels and let out the furnace? 
No, my dear friend, we could not stand 
going back to youth every year. The 
trees can, because they have been used to 
it from the beginning of time, but the 
men could not. Even the women—” 

At this moment a beatific presence 
made itself sensible, and the Easy Chair- 
man recognized the poet’s Muse, who had 
come for him. The poet put the ques- 
tion to her. “Young?” she said. “ Why, 
you and I are always young, silly boy! 
Get your hat, and come over to Long 
Tsland City with me, and see the pussy- 
willows along the railroad banks. The 
mosquitoes are beginning to sing in the 
ditches already.” 








HE desire for fame, as a motive to 
literary expression, seems to 
hardly worth considering, though it 
is generally assumed to be the strongest 
incentive, and the noblest, provided it be 
an aspiration and not an ambition. 
“The thoughts of the are long, 
long thoughts,” and in this expansion of 
the youthful mind the prospect is as im- 
mense as the retrospect, and the future 
is thronged with as eminent personages, 


us 


be Vv 


the creatures of his imagination, as the 
past is with those history has made him 
acquainted with. He is a part of this 
coming eminence, since it has no shape 
except in his own dreams, but the vista 
stretching out before him and his relation 
to it are vague his dreams 
What he is to meet is so different from 
what he feigns, after the fashion of the 
past, that whatever definite goal he may 
set before him is likely to vanish and the 
veil of his cherished vision to be broken 
the moment he enters upon his course. 

No great writer has ever consciously 
striven for a deathless fame. Such a 
writer is wholly absorbed in his work. 
Any vague desire he may have hitherto 
nourished is displaced by a distinct vision 
of beauty and truth which eclipses every 
ulterior object, demanding only and im- 
peratively its own embodiment. Like 
Horace, he must be able to say exegi 
monumentum before he exclaims Non 
moriar! 

It was in an essay showing the ad- 
vantages of obscurity that Cowley said, 
‘I love and commend a true, good fame, 
because it is the shadow of virtue, not 
that it doth any good to the body which 
it accompanies, but it is an efficacious 
shadow, and, like that of St. Peter, cures 
the diseases of others.” The writer’s im- 
mortality is not his own concern, but that 
of his posterity. To the student of lit- 
erature it is of interest because the con- 
ditions which determine it are inseparable 
from those which determine the evolu- 
tion of literature itself. 
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in this evolu- 
indeed at the very 
where we now stand—in 
affecting an au- 


We have reached a stage 
tion—have reached 
point in time 
which the conditions 
thor’s prosperity with his present audi- 
ence, related to that which he 
hope for with any possible 
the future, challenge attention. We 
are the culmination of a 
movement which began two centuries ago 
and which marked a distinct breach with 
antiquity. It was initiated with the 
advent of periodical literature in popular 
miscellanies, a literary transformation 
through the diversion of genius into new 
channels, 


as may 
audience of 
our 
witnessing 


new modes of expression. It 
had an earlier cradling, since it was real- 
ly due to an audience which had expand- 
ed beyond the limits of that society of 
the erudite hitherto addressed by select 
authors—the society for which books like 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy was 
written, and which had fostered pedantry 
in the best writers, off the stage, ever 
since there had been any English writing. 

The wider audience consisted, on the 
one hand, of the elegant and refined who, 
since the Restoration, had welcomed 
poets like Herrick and Butler—the au- 
thor of “ Hudibras ”—and Gay and Prior, 
and, on the other, of the common people, 
for whom Bunyan had written, and who 
had been educated under non-conformist 
and democratic influences. This audience 
demanded a more familiar communica- 
tion, and periodical literature, heralded by 
the already successful newspaper and bold 
pamphleteer, assumed that office. But in 
this undertaking the periodical was very 
soon surpassed by the novel of English 
society, which in its earliest examples, 
from the pen of Henry Fielding, was far 
less antique than Doctor Johnson’s maga- 
zine essays, and which, in its familiar ap- 
peal and idiomatic speech, inherited from 
the Spectator. The novel was then some- 
thing quite separate from the periodical; 
when they coalesced in the next century 
they together finally accomplished the 
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literary revolution which each had in- 
dependently initiated. 

The full effect of the transformation 
is apparent only in our own time, but, 
from the first establishment of ready 
channels for familiar communication be- 
tween writers and a large body of readers, 
it is obvious that both writing and read- 
ing began to mean something different 
from what they had meant before. The 
real modernity of literature was then 
ushered in, and it has been developed 
along with that modernity of our life 
which has been intensified by the employ- 
ment of steam and electricity for the 
annihilation of distance in space and 
time. The breach with antiquity was a 
departure, not from what we call the 
ancient and medieval world—it came too 
late for definition in those stereotyped 
terms—-but from an old order of life as 
well as of literature in which the people 
were supinely participant but had no 
initiative, no voice but that of assent. 
This order had maintained itself long 
after the Renaissance, and for more than 
two centuries after the discovery of 
America. It was an aristocratic régime; 
class distinctions had the fixity of estab- 
lished types, marked by clearly visible 
external insignia; letters and the fine arts 
were under noble patronage; the social 
organization of every realm was con- 
solidated by military discipline and, in 
every movement, impelled by arbitrary 
sovereignty, marched with processional 
regularity, as if keeping step to martial 
music: altogether a picturesque and im- 
pressive spectacle, in which monarchs 
and prelates and warriors shone with 
varied and conspicuous distinction. The 
harmony of the order itself was sus- 
tained, by whatever frequent and devas- 
tating conflicts the peace of the world 
was disturbed. Its stability survived 
those delimitations of empires which were 
forever transforming the map of Europe 
and Asia and Americe. The entire pe- 
riod of its existence was studded with 
Great Events, chiefly wars, and literature 
seemed mainly to be the reflection of 
these, from Homer’s story of the siege of 
Troy to Addison’s celebration of the Bat- 
tle of Blenheim. The writers whose re- 
nown is bound up with the splendors they 
reflected were for the most part poets, 
who kept step with that old processional. 
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When the people began to have a voice 
in public affairs and a popular audience 
began to determine the course of lit- 
erature, making its demands felt there, 
the ancient régime was doomed, and a 
writer’s renown came to depend upon his 
partnership with his readers—with their 
thought and feeling—as to both his mat- 
ter and manner. His predecessors had 
shared the glory of the great ones of 
the earth, and their fame was that of 
a like spectacular eminence. Whatever 
greatness they had in themselves was 
recognized only by the few who still 
could read them, but their names shone 
forever in the literary heavens, remote 
and unassailable. 

Such popular audiences as there had 
been in the old régime were not made 
up of readers, were indeed illiterate, lis- 
teners and lookers-on at stage repre- 
sentations, at forensic displays, and at 
stately political or religious functions. 
Whatever argument or theme there was 
in these, something for the ear and the 
mind beyond the visible spectacle and 
pomp, was familiar, not in the intimate 
appeal, but as relating to myths, senti- 
ments, typical ideas, held in common, and 
dramatically or symbolically illustrated. 
The popular participation was simply 
that of response, however ready and en- 
thusiastic, to an outwardly imparted, 
traditional communication. 

Now it was a mentally developed pop- 
wlar audience of readers, which com- 
pelled the participation of writers in its 
own world—a world which was growing 
away from mute dependency and becom- 
ing something on its own account. In 
eighteenth-century England it was a di- 
vided audience, a considerable part of 
which was still bound by old social tradi- 
tions, and all of which, including even 
the non-conformist and democratic, was 
frankly conventional. But the very ex- 
istence of such an audience was signif- 
icant, connoting the beginning of a new 
era in literature, in which writers were 
divested of courtly attire and seen plain, 
submitting themselves to the estimate and 
near regard of a contemporary public. 

Thus prose came into vogue and was 
developed at the expense of poetry. One 
hardly remembers the names of the poets- 
laureate of that period. The popular 
periodical reinforced as well as initiated 
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every characteristic feature of this prose 
development. It promoted the brokenness 
of literary structure, since brevity and 
variety were the necessary conditions of 
its existence and of its successful appeal 
to an demanding the 
ean understand why Burke 
contributor to magazines, 
preferring to institute that 
year-book, the Annual Register, which 
he wrote himself and kept up from 
1759 to 1788, finding through this me- 
dium full scope for the amplitude and 
elaboration of his splendid prose. But 
he had that contem- 
poraneous things distinguishes 
the periodical, making it always the 
mirror of its time. The society novel, 
which in Fielding’s time was far from 
brief, was wholly engaged in the por- 
trayal of contemporary character and 
manners. The concentration of public 

upon affairs of the moment 
distinguishing feature of the 
The wit of Horace and the 
Juvenal, revived in “ Imita- 
found their butts and victims 
near at hand. 

The Romantic revival in 
part of the century showed a strong 
tendency toward a reversion to older 
types, but it stopped short of antiquity, 
was more Gothic than it was, in a gen- 
eral medieval in its inspiration, 
radically national, and, for the poets, was 
more Elizabethan than Gothic. The true 
character of the revival was apparent in 
the next century, after it had been re- 
lieved of its barbaric conceits, and Scott 
had indulged in his picturesque histor- 
ical revels. Two more Great Events had 
in the mean time been added to those 
which thronged the historical retrospect, 
but radically different from most of 
these—the war of American Independ- 
ence, and the French Revolution, with 
its Napoleonic sequel; and it was these 
more than Romanticism which inspired 
Byron and Wordsworth and the whole 
Lake School of poets. In the clearing 
up after the storm eighteenth-century 
conventionalism had disappeared. 

The laudator temporis acti, always 
with us, forever protests against the 
passing of the picturesque. The break- 
ing up of the antique seems to him 
a corruption in our life and _ litera- 
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essay. 
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massive 


intense interest in 
which 


attention 
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century. 
satire of 
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ture, as to the purists new locutions 
indicate corruption in our language. It 
does not appear strange 


versed in 


that an author 
Elizabethan poetry as 
Charles Lamb was should have exclaim- 
ed: “Hang the age! Ill write for an- 
tiquity.” But Lamb and Leigh Hunt and 
Hazlitt were making a greater prose lit- 
erature and for a wider, more eagerly 
postulant, and better educated audience 
than Johnson and Chesterfield were mak 
ing a century earlier. 


as well 


Here too we find 
the periodical leading the way. It was 
the golden though brief period of the 
London Magazine;. and Blackwood’s 
and the Edinburgh Review 
were in the buoyant youth of their re- 
markable careers. 
tions 


Magazine 


The next two genera- 
the full fruition 
of Victorian literature in its few great 


were to witness 
poets and its many great novelists, and 
at the same time a marvellous expansion 
of industry and commerce, fatal to the 
old-time leisure, filling the towns with 
human drudges and with the dust and 
soot and noise of factories, and awak- 
ening the indignant protests of Ruskin 
and Carlyle. 

Then it was, midway in the nineteenth 
century, that prose rioted in its triumph 
over poetry—being especially rampant in 
the two authors just mentioned—mo- 
nopolizing all its charms, save that of 
the measured line; and some of the 
poets—notably Whitman and to some ex- 
tent Browning—broke up the very mould 
of their own art, as if envious of the 


freedom enjoyed by the prose masters. 
This preeminence of “loosened speech ” 
is more evident in our day than ever be- 


fore. It is not that the age has become 
prosaic or mechanical or from any decay 
of imaginative powers. 
it is the imagination 
cultivated, and in lines leading away 
from its old devices—lines of revolt 
against artifice of every sort, metrical, 
rhetorical, dramatic, or epigram- 
matic. In breaking altogether with an- 
tiquity we at last break with tradition 
and behold the truth of our human life 
divested of masks—that is, we behold it 
in its own investment and not in the old 
clothes put upon it. 

We have come, then, in this extreme 
emancipation, to that art “ which nature 
makes.” The communication 
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which has been 


even 


between 
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writer and reader is not familiar through 
a symbolism traditionally imposed, but 
it has a new familiarity, made possible 
through the response of the developed 
sensibility of the reader to the creative 
faculty of the writer, so that the com- 
munication is immediate, as if in the 
light shared by both, flashed from the 
living truth itself. Only through that 
response is the disclosure completed. In 
this conjugation of minds in the world 
of the imagination, the participation of 
the audience is an indispensable factor, 
determining the prosperity of the writer, 
whose felicity is confined to such creative 
communication. The temple of fame is 
displaced by the house of life. The 
writer is remembered only so long as he 
is read. This has been true of authors 
for at least a hundred years. How dif- 
ferent is their case as to perpetuity of 
fame from that of the great but seldom 
read authors from Homer to Pope! 

In our characterization of the com- 
munication between the writer and reader 
of to-day as familiar, we have had in 
view the attitude which both have in 
common toward nature and human life—- 
seeking a real comprehension of the truth 
in these. The old methods of mastery 
in literature have suffered no change save 
that determined by the sincerity of this 
quest. The world of man and nature is, 
as it ever must be, participant in every 
artistic communication and essential to 
its meaning—the harbor for all anchor- 
ages of the spirit. Objective embodi- 
ment is as necessary as ever; the accord- 
ant background, the atmosphere—every 
feature of a picture—but all for the psy- 
chical significance of the truth disclosed. 
The distinction of the new art from the 
old is that the world enters not as a con- 
trived spectacle, and the picture exists 
for its reality, not for picturesqueness. 

The more of the world there is in a 
story, or in an essay which is a genuine 
creation of the imagination, the greater 
the interest, since the truth of life has 
thus an ampler interpretation, in its nat- 
ural complement, and the scope of hu- 
man sympathy is enlarged. Other things 
being equal, it is upon a writer’s knowl- 
edge of the world and his mastery of the 
art of faithfully communicating it that 
his influence and the extent of his recog- 
nition depend. 


Science, therefore, within its limita- 
tions, which must always be narrower 
than those of literature, but which have 
been infinitely enlarged as compared with 
what they were in the eighteenth century, 
is a finer inspiration to the imaginative 
writer of our day than the most stir- 
ring of events ever could have been to 
his predecessors. What it was to Ten- 
nyson every reader of that poet knows. 
No other kind of knowledge has so 
impressed the minds of men with the 
conviction of the unity of all life and 
of a universal kinship which Words- 
worth prophetically intimated. Science, 
with its limitations, not only yields real 
disclosures of the physical world, and 
thus confirms the quest of literature for 
truth in life, but has pursued its dis- 
coveries to the line of contact of the 
physical with the psychical, furnishing the 
imagination with luminous suggestions 
leading beyond nature’s fixed cycles into 
the spiritual domain. It is not the mate- 
rialism of science which could degrade 
literature, but a conventional materialism 
of our own unscientific fashioning. 

Science is forever on the brink of some 
new mystery, and none of our old fables 
or fairy-tales can match its romances. 
The proverb that truth is stranger than 
fiction—that is, than contrived fiction— 
has a fresh meaning not thought of in its 
making. Imaginative fiction entertains 
this stranger truth—the truth of evil 
as well as of good—following it without 
fear or disdain, whatever veritable shape 
it may take and whithersoever it leads. 

This new order of communication is 
not a logical presentment of exact or 
absolute truth. The illusion remains. 
Nature has its own prismatic refractions 
of light, through the rain-drops giving 
us the rainbow, and through the humid 
clouds the hues of the sunset sky. The 
illusions of life as presented in really 
great imaginative writing to-day are pro- 
duced naturally, not artificially. 

The prosperity of writers with readers 
of their own generation is no security for 
their hold upon posterity. In present 
conditions it would almost seem that the 
near regard is won at the expense of 
the future. It may be that hereafter each 
new generation must, because of its new 
and more exigent demands, have and 
cherish only its own authors. 
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Mayia’s Burglar 


BY S. 7. STERN 


is called Maria’s burglar because ped it on our roof while playing on his 

[ hired him on her account. As the own some weeks previously 

children would say, he was not a Our burglars next appeared on the front 

* really ” burglar. One glance at steps about four o'clock of a frosty winter’s 
his gentle frankness, his serene respecta- morning. From her trembling place under 
bility, must have convinced you of that fact the blanket, Maria could almost distinguish 
beyond peradventure. Moreover, he was the words of their conversation; something 
my daughter's fiancé, and no decent citi | failed to accomplish even though I stood 
zen, so far as I am =~<aware, would for three whole minutes in the chilled 
suffer an avowed lawbreake1 to re vestibule with my ear at the front-door key 
main in his household in that capacity hole That we arose the next morning to 


Maria’s burglarphobia  ex- 
hibited its first symptoms the 
night we moved into our new 
home. We were sleeping for 
the first time under its roof. 
Hardly had I dozed off when I 
felt the gentle impact of 
Maria’s fist on my ribs and the 
soft sibilance of her whispe1 
in my ear. “Get up, John. 
There’s some one on our roof.” 
I raised my head and listened 
attentively. “ There’s no one 
there,” I announced, definitive 
ly. Maria insisted there was; 
adding that there were two of 
them, and that one wore hob- 
nailed shoes. My query as to 
the size of the shoes met with 
no response. At last, to satisfy 
her, I arose and went to the 
little closet on the top floor 
which marks the entrance to 
our seuttle. In one hand I ear- 
ried a lamp; in the other an 
unloaded revolver. Twice I 
called, “ Who’s there?” and 
twice was I answered only by 
the moaning of the wind as 
it swept along the chimney 
tops. I did not raise the scut- 
tle lid: time for that in the 
morning. Though fully re- 
galed with the details of my 
expedition, Maria remained 
awake for at least four hours. 
She told me about it the 
next day. 

In the morning we found 
an old felt hat on our roof. 
Maria gloated. Our neighbor’s 
son claimed it later in the 
day, saying that he had drop- Twice I CALLED, “ WHO'S THERE? 
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find ourselves alive, our silverware intact, 
and our doors securely bolted, Maria was 
inclined to attribute to « renascence of the 
age of miracles. \fter that we were be 
sieved no less than three times a_ week; 
sometimes ottene! 

Maria,” said [I at last. “what is it 
about a burglar that you fear so abjectly 


If one wants to get into our place, he'll get 


there, never feat Whatever he takes will 
be replaced by the insurance people, any 
way. 

And if he kills us where we lie, I pre 
sume that wil “ liquidated by the insult 
ance people as ell if either of us is here 
to eollect it.” This in Maria’s most sar 
castic manne! 

So it is bodily injury vou feat Why 
Am J not here?” Mur hero spoke these 
words with calm contidence and fine fear 
lessness Under the circumstances Maria’s 


responsive sniff was hardly complimentary. 
Bluntly she inquired if a burglar saw fit 
to enter our room with a loaded pistol in 


iis hand and a ferocious scowl upon his 
countenance, what would I do. 

‘I'd jump out of bed and grapple him 
where he stood. I'd put my knee on his 
neck and throttle him until he howled for 
merey. I'd pummel him with all my might, 
and leave him lying inert on the floor while 
I went off to fetch an ambulance in which 





KEEP QUIET, YOU FOSSIL! 


to remove his battered carcass: that is, of 
course, provided he was not inconsiderate 
enough to take to his heels before I had 
time to complete my vengeance.” So that 
due modesty might attend my claim, | 
vouchsafed the opinion that all burglars 
are cowards at heart. 

* Indeed!” said Maria. The sublimated 
sarcasm and scepticism contained in that 
brief word determined me. 


My prospective son-in-law, Clarence Col 
burn, failed to evinee instant enthusiasm 
over my plan, even though I offered to 
purchase on his behalf the real thing in the 
shape of a mask, a jimmy, and a lantern 
Before he agreed to carry out the part | 
had assigned to him, I was obliged to 
promise several things. First, the wrath 
of his prospective mother-in-law must be 
appeased by me, in case of the discovery of 
his identity, at whatsoever expense sec 
ondly, my demonstrations of bravery must 
be strictly passive and largely oratorical. 
[ might command him to desist; to leave 
the house under threat of speedy apprehen 
sion; to abandon his plunder where he 
found it—but I must not leave my place. 
I was not to touch the floor until he had 
had full opportunity to clear the room. 
Lastly, my pistol must remain unloaded 

‘in case we get too excited, you know.” 
These details fixed, we set 
Thursday as the date and 
prompt midnight as the hour 
of our adventure. 

Maria was very nervous that 
night. Three evenings before, 
the Samborn house on our 
street had been entered, and 
its contents removed to parts 
unknown. That very morn- 
ing we had learned of two 
other burglaries in our imme- 
diate vicinity. Eagerly Maria 
seanned the obituaries in the 
local journal; I fancy she was 
disappointed at the lack of 
funeral announcements. Before 
we finally retired, she saw fit 
to recount all three affairs 
mosaically, and to remark dole- 
fully that she was sure our 
turn was coming soon. 

*“ Nonsense,” said I, having 
left the door unlatched. 

The town-clock bell had com- 
pleted its dozen peals, and we 
were lying cozily in our places, 
when there came a soft creak- 
ing on the hallway stairs, fol- 
lowed by’ the muffled tread of 
footsteps outside of our door. 

“John,” Maria whispered, 
‘did you hear that?” 

“ What?” I asked, fearlessly. 

‘Some one is at our 
door. Go out and shoot him. 
Oh-h-h!” The door opened 
softly and a circle of light was 
planted on the opposite wall. 
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Our visitor made straight for 
the bureau and started to fill 
his pockets. 

[ rose in my place. Im 
pressively | demanded, * What 
are you doing there, r-r-ras 
cal ; 

For answer he flashed the 
light into our faces My own 
was unrufiled: smiling even. 
On Maria’s I saw such a look 
of frozen terror that I was sore 
tempted to abandon our ex 
periment then and there It 
was only my promise to Clar 
ence that impelled me to see 
it through 

‘See here, sonny,” said he 
as he took my watch. “* Get 
your thinking apparatus busy 
locating where vou keep the 
decent things. This is junk. 
The stuff | got down in your 
dining-room is enough to make 
anybody mad. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Out of my house this in 
stant, or, by Heaven, you per 
ish where you stand! segone, 
villain. Vanish! Vamoose!” 

* Vamoose ” was Clarence’s 
cue to depart. Instead of that, 
he strode over to our bedside 
and dealt me a smart cuff on 
the ear. This was no part of 
the agreement, and I hastened 
to voice my remonstration. 

“Not do what?” was the 
answer, gruffly given. “ That 
is funny. Ha, ha! Keep 
quiet, you fossil, or TH run 
a rapid-transit tunnel right through you.” 
A ball of fire flashed into my eyes, and | 
felt the impact of cold steel on my forehead. 

‘Spare us! Spare us!” came in muffled 
tremolo from under the blanket. ‘ Give him 
that hundred dollars you have under your 
pillow, John.” 

He did not wait for me to give it. He 
pushed my head aside and thrust his hand 
under the pillow. As the gleam of the 
lantern was turned aside for an instant, | 
caught a glimpse of the pistol as it went 
by me. It was a tiny automatic revolver. 
And I had bought Clarence a horse-pistol! 

“Give me your diamonds,” growled the 
intruder. “ Quick, or I shoot.” My tongue 
clave to the roof of my mouth and my teeth 
rattled. As speedily as I could, I withdrew 
my head under the coverlet and kept it there 
until the sound of retreating footsteps 
made known that the burglar had gone. 

It was Maria’s voice that I heard as I 
emerged. Her tones, I must confess, were 
slightly hysterical. “Grapple him, throttle 
him, pummel him; pummel him, throttle 
him, grapple him.” She said this over and 
over again. 

I did not stop long to listen. I jumped 
out of bed and made for the window. I 
called for help, and an answering whistle 





DRAWER. 


ly WAS CLARENCE 


told me that my call had been heard. As 
I left the window, I spied some one coming 
up on the run. I rushed down the stairs 
and ran through the hallway. On _ the 
porch I ran into a policeman. There was 
another man with him—held tightly. 

“ Here’s your burglar,” said the officer. 

[ got him as he was coming back. Said 
he came up to help you; good nerve, eh? 
His partner wasn’t quite so cool about. it. 
[ saw him running away with a bag. He 
was too quick for me, so I nabbed this one.” 

The captive removed his mask and showed 
us his startled, white countenance. Yes 
It was Clarence. 

We have tried to explain matters to 
Maria. Time and again we have assured 
her that it was all a joke perpetrated for 
her especial benefit. No use. Each time 
she rewards both of us with a cool stare and 
asks icily, “* Where, then, are my coffee-pot and 
my silver spoons and the soup-ladle?”  Be- 
sides, she invariably coneludes, had Clarence 
been the burglar, she has small doubt that 
I would have grappled him, throttled him, 
and pummelled him. Cold type does not re- 
produce the possibilities lurking inher 
tone. “If it were Clarence!” Sometimes 
I am foreed to the conclusion that few 
women have a sense of humor. 
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The Net Profit 
NEW ENGLAND man tells of a pros- 


perous Connecticut farmer, painfully 
exact in money matters, who married a 
widow of Greenwich possessing in her own 
right the sum of $10,000. 

Shortly after the wedding a friend met 
the farmer, to whom he offered congratula- 
tions, at the same time observing: 

“It’s a good thing for you, Malachi—a 
marriage that means $10,000 to you.” 

“ Not quite that, Bill,” said the farmer, 
“not quite that.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the friend, “I under- 
stood there was every cent of $10,000 in it 
for you!” 

“T had to pay $2 for a marriage license,” 
said Malachi, with a sigh. %, 


Did as He was Done By 


WELL-KNOWN New England politician 

told the following at a rally in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, last fall. He was speak- 
ing on the criticism that had been aimed 
at him for saying certain things against 
the opposition, and he offered as an 
excuse a story about his father. His father 
was working in the field one day, when a 
vicious dog, belonging to a neighboring dea- 
con, attacked him. His father used his 
pitchfork with telling effect on the dog. 
Later he was called on by the deacon, who 
upbraided him for using such extreme meas- 
ures, asking him why he didn’t use the blunt 
end of the fork first. 

‘I would have,” the father replied, “ if 
your dog had come at me blunt end first.” 


The Spirit of the Age 


HE morning after Christmas five-year- 

old Elsie was admiring her gifts with a 
contented and contemplative air, when she 
suddenly looked up and said, “ Now what 
comes next—eggs or firecrackers?” 


He Didn’t Forget 


EARING my little nephew say his eve- 

ning prayer is a big contract, for 
Solomon’s at the dedication of the Temple 
was shorter than his average. But there’s 
nothing mean about the child, and as 
he belongs, on both sides of his house, to a 
big family, his individual petitions for all 
those who have a drop of his blood in their 
veins, and every one who has married into 
the family, are exhaustive and exhausting. 
Sometimes he loses count and “ begins all 
over again.” 

One night, after a hearing that would 
have tired the patience of Job, I thought I 
saw signs of a broken thread of petition; 
and fearing the child might stipulate that 
he “begin again,” I suggested as a proper 
finale—* and God bless all my dear friends.” 
But he started up with red cheeks and a 
stamp of the small foot. 

“You’ve no business to say that to me, 
auntie,” he cried. “TI hadn’t forgot. I only 
stopped to get my wind!” 


The Canary 


W* have a little singing-bird 

That loves to hop and peep. 

When mother tells him he is dear, 
He always answers, “ Cheap!” 
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we've been married over a month?” 


Sure. “ Over a month! TI should think so. It's nearly five weeks.” 





According to History 


NEW YORK man, who spends a portion 

of the summer each year in England, 
tells of an amusing incident in connection 
with his first visit to Richmond Castle. On 
that occasion he was accompanied by a 
guide who relied for his information mainly 
on a guide-book, which, from time to time, 
he would furtively consult if he thought the 
visitor was not looking his way. 

‘What is the height of this fine old keep?” 
asked the New-Yorker. 

* According to hist’ry,” replied the guide 
‘it’s ninety-two feet.” 

Similar replies were made to other ques- 
tions of a like nature, each being vouch 
safed with the assurance that it was “ ac- 
cording to hist’ry.” 

Finally there was reached a part of the 
battlements where the hill on which the 
castle stands descends abruptly to the river. 

‘Pretty steep descent!” exclaimed the 
American. 

‘Yes, sir,’ came from the guide, in his 
monotonous tone. “ According to hist’ry, 
it’s almost perpendicular!” 


Social Economics 
IX- YEAR-OLD Dick was _ preparing, 


much against his own sweet will, to go 
calling with his mother. It was the first 
time that Dick had been allowed to get him- 
self ready alone, and, together with boyish 
disgust at being obliged to go visiting, he 
felt the importance of the situation. 

After having put on his hat and coat, he 
suddenly remembered something and called 
down-stairs, “ Mother, shall I wash my 
hands or wear gloves?” 


Born, not Worn 


ITTLE Margaret’s grandmother had writ- 
ten for a photograph of her namesake the 
“baby.” For material reasons it was ad- 
visable that the little girl should appear as 
well dressed as possible, and a cousin’s new 
openwork dress was borrowed for the oe- 
casion. On being arrayed for the picture, 
Margaret rushed to her father, erying: 
“Oh, fadder, just look! These ain’t worn 
holes; they is born holes.” 
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|* one of the Atlanta Sunday-schools re- 
: cently the lesson for the day had to do 
; with Mammon and the corrupting influences 
| of great riches 
iy Toward the close of the exercises the 
BE superintendent called upon the infant class 
j | to repeat the Golden Text, which had special 
ae reference to man’s inability to serve his 
, Creator and the money-god at one and the 
i ; Same time The class failed to respond as 


it should, when the superintendent, noticing 


fst his own young hopeful in the ranks, who had 
that very morning been drilled thoroughly 
on the text, called on him. The response 
| was immediate, though a slight departure 
t from the original, for in a voice that was 
i q distinetly heard in all parts of the room 
Bae there came the following modification: 
\ | * Ye cannot serve God and mamma!” 
14) 
Fay . 
‘VF 
‘ 
rf ) As Much as He could Be 
‘if HERE is a well-known eclub-man in Wash- 
; ington, a man of such conservatism that 
hal he is rarely known to answer a plain “* yes ”’ 
3) or “no” to the most trivial question. 
; On one oceasion two women of his ac- 


{ quaintance were discussing this peculiarity 
of the club-man, when one of them announced 
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“no” flatly. The wager being accepted, she 
addressed the club-man thus: 
“Let me see, Mr. Robinson,—you are a 
widower, are you not i 
As much a widower, madam,” he an 


swered, with a polite bow, * 


as it is possible 
for a man to be 


who was never married.” 


The Snail 


HE snail is very odd and slow: 
He has his mind made up to g 
The longest way to anywhere, 


And will not let you steer him there 
To-day I met one in the grass 

And hadn’t time to watch him pass 

But coming back at sunset, I 

Discovered him still travelling by 

The grass-blades grew so thick and tall, 
i asked him why he climbed them all, 
And told him I had sometimes found 


The 


shortest way was going ‘round. 
He was not easy to persuade, 


To judge by any sign he made, 
And when I lectured him some more, 
Went in his house and shut the door. 


He seemed in such a sulky mood, 
I saw that talking did ne good. 
It’s queer he wouldn’t tell me, though, 





that she was willing to wager that she Where he’d made up his mind to go. 
Pi could make the conservative individual say GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
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Taste for Literature 
HE goat a learned soul is he! 
He takes a tome upon his knee, 
And be it ever so profound, 
In rarest lore though it abound, 
expounded by some ancient sage, 
Yet he'll devour it page by page 
With careless mien and free. 
Were I a goat *twould make me gloat 
In glee! 


For as the matter stands with me, 

I delve in books unceasingly ; 

Yet some I read of vast portent 

And never know just what they meant. 

i fear (with sorrow be it said) 

My stomach’s stronger than my head— 

A dreadful way to ‘e! 

That’s why I'd gloat, were I a goat, 

You see. 


The goat a cultured taste has he, 
And catholic as it can be. 
hrough libraries he'll browse with zest 
And find no works he can’t digest. 
Though nowadays there’s stuff that’s writ 
Would give a goat a coughing fit, 
Or so it seems to me. 

But, ah! the goat a husky throat 

Has he. 


With clever perspicacity 

I've learned a thing that startled me. 

Since I myself have writ a book 

i sean reviews with anxious look 

And all the papers that I read 

Have hired a goat to do the deed— 

Tis true as true can be. 
And much I’ve wrote has smote a goat 
Or stuck, I fear, within his throat, 


Ah me! oe 
BURGES JOHNSON. 


The Modern Child 


IVE-YEAR-OLD Nellie had beea naughty 

all day. Finally her mamma, a very 
portly woman, sat down and drew the lit 
tle culprit across her ample lap to admin- 
ister the long-delayed punishment. Nellie’s 
face was fairly buried in the folds of her 
mother’s dress. Before the maternal hand 
could descend Nellie turned her face to say, 
“Well, if I'm going to be spanked J must 
have air.” 


Like the Clock 


To is half-way between four and _ five 
and much interested in learning to tell 
time. A few weeks ago his brother celebrated 
his birthday, and when the cake was brought 
in Tom looked at the thirteen candles in 
surprise, exclaiming, 

“Why, brother, I thought you’d come 
around to one again!” 


Unreasonable 


OT long ago, in a Western market town, 
I chanced to observe an Irishman with a 
live turkey under his arm. The _ turkey 
was squawking and gobbling in a distressed 
way, a racket to which the Irishman did 
not at first pay particular notice. Finally, 
however, the disturbance got on the Celt’s 
nerves. Giving the bird a poke in the side, 
he exclaimed: 
“ Be quiet, you! What’s the matther wid 
ve, annyhow? Why should vez want to 
walk whin I’m willin’ to carry ye?” 
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Sailing 





BY EDWARD HALL PUTNAM 
HE little puddle that the tide Will be a sailor when I’m grown, 
Leaves underneath the blutf, And sail across the world 
i Although it isn’t very wide, Upon a ship my very own, 
it Is plenty large enough With ev'ry sail unfurled. 
sh Ny To be a good big ocean for 
fi Che little boats I make, Of course I'll have to know a lot 
* f That bravely sail from shore to shore Of things that sailors do. 
‘ee (nd quite a cargo take. And learn to tie a bowline knot 
+ And order ‘round the crew Iq 
i And often as I sail them there But sailing little boats that way 
And see real ships go by Each pleasant afternoon 
The ships that sail most ev’rywhere, Will give me practice, and they say } 
| feel quite sure that I You can’t begin too soon 
A Lively Squirrel What was Going On 
| N old negro who lives in the country ITTLE Bobby’s Aunt Helen went to spend 
: came into town and saw an electric fan the night at Bobby’s house She slept j 
: for the first time in his life. The whirling in the room next to the nursery. 
object at once attracted his attention, and, In the morning she heard Bobby making 
after intently gazing at it for several min a great fuss about being dressed. She called 
; utes, showing all the while the greatest as- through the register which is between the 
tonishment and curiosity, he turned to the two rooms: 
Te proprietor of the shop and said: sobby! jobby! What's going on in 
! ‘Say, boss, dat suttenly is a lively squirrel there?” 
; you got in dis veah cage. But he’s shorely The answer came back promptly, in a 
: goin’ to bus’ his heart ef he keep on makin’ _ pitiful wail: 
: dem resolutions so fas’.” “ My ‘tockin’s.” 
oy ; 
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CAPTAIN KEITT! 








